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\ “FRESH UP” with 
\ SEVEN-UP... 
sO pure, so good 
so wholesome 
for everyone! 


| e All- Fa, Get a family supply of 24 bottles 
| prong Y Buy 7-Up by the case. Or get the handy 


/ \ 7-Up Family Pack. Easy-lift center 
Drink: handle, easy to store. 
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What Every Teacher 
Ought to Know About 
THE PHOTO-STORY BOOKS 
Beginning Readers Can Read 

All by Themselves! 


These popular, easy-to-read books, 
written by an experienced Ist Grade 
teacher, have been widely adopted 
by State Reading Circles and School 
libraries. The vocabularies are sci- 
entifically selected from approved 
word lists for each age level. Words 
are printed in large, clear letters of 
a form almost identical with the 
child’s own first writing 


The big, specially chosen pictures 
delight the young reader, leading 
him easily through simple storics 
and suggesting word meanings. The 
books have proved exceptionally 
useful in encouraging retarded 
readers. 

These photo-stories are enthusiasti- 
cally received by teachers, parents, 
children—BECAUSE they provide 
the child with familiar words, pic- 
tures which inform and charm, hours 
of fun, and a fulfilling sense of 
achievement. 


by RUTH M. TENSEN 
Come to the City (2nd Ed.) $2.00 

1st & 2nd Grade vocabulary 
Come to the Farm (3rd Ed.) $2.00 


Primary vocabulary 


Come to the Zoo (5th Ed.) $1.75 


Pre-Primer vocabulary 


2 other easy to-read photo-stories 
BILLY BUYS A DOG & FUNNY 
by Elizabeth Laing Stewart 


Write for more complete details 
about these unusual books 


REILLY & LEE...CHICAGO 10 


Games for 
St’ Patrick’s 


BERNICE WALZ 


Vacationing with St. Patrick 


Fasten a large map of the world 
on the blackboard. Let everyone 
review the location of various coun- 
tries. Then divide the room into 
two groups. The names of various 
countries are written on cutout 
shamrocks. The first player from 
each side’ draws a shamrock and 
tries to locate his country on the 
map. The one whe can first place 
his shamrock on the country “St. 
Patrick might visit” scores for his 
group, and the next two players 
draw. The side with the highest 
score wins. 


Potate Race 


Divide the group in half. Line 
up the players on opposite sides 
facing each other. Give the first 
player of one group, and the last 
player of the other, a large spoon 
and a potato. At a signal, each of 
these players hops, with a potato in 
the spoon, to the player opposite 
him. He gives it to this player, 
who hops back to the other side. 
Anyone dropping a potato must 
start over. The side whose players 
are all lined up on the opposite 
side first is the winner. 


Pick a Shamrock 


Cut shamrocks from green pa- 
per, making as many as there are 
players. Number each with a dif- 
ferent number and scatter them on 
a table with numbers down. Play 
an Irish tune while the children 
march around the table. When the 
music stops, each picks up a sham- 
rock. The one with the lowest 
number is out. The game contin- 
ues until only one child is left. He 
is the winner. 


Wearing of the Green 


Choose two children to leave the 
room. Then hide a shamrock on 
one of the other children so that it 
partially shows. The two children 
come back into the room and start 
to look. The first to find the child 
“wearing the green” is the winner 
and becomes “it” again. He chooses 
another child to leave with him. 
The loser hides the shamrock. 


Irish Stew 


Each child has a picture of one 
of the ingredients of Irish stew 
vegetables and meat) pinned on 
his back. Each one tries to find out 
what he is by asking questions. 
Those questioned may answer only 
“yes” or “no.” As soon as a player 
guesses his name, he sits on the 
floor. As the others guess theirs, 
they join the first child, to form 
a circle. The last to join the circle 
must pay a forfeit. 


e end tack and tape damage 


e stick to any dry surface includ- 
ing metal, glass, wood, blackboards 


Join the parade of thousands of 
schools now using Stik-tack mir- 
acle discs for mounting student 
papers, charts, drawing paper, 
cut-outs, maps, etc. Stik-tacks 
are ideal for all kinds of school 
“pin-ups" because they will not 


Order from your school supplier or use mail order form 


THOMPSON'S 
o> sides School Packs of 
pane STIK-TACKS (328 discs per pack) 1.00 each, 
School Pack | 


When all you need 


tik- 


i 


tack 


Miracle 
Discs 


mar walls or woodwork. They 
eliminate tack and tape damage 
—stick to any dry, clean surface 
—can be used over and over. 
Enthusiastically acclaimed by 
thousands of school teachers and 
principals. 
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an Borrow $50 to $600 


- 


NOTE BELOW FOR AMOUNT YOU NEED 


Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education, 
to pay pressing bills and protect credit ratings. The cash is here for you now for any purpose, 
Just sign the short application and note below and mail it to us. Your request will receive 


immediate attention! 
N REASONS WHY MORE AND MORE 
ow TEACHERS ARE USING THIS LOAN SERVICE 


| PAY DOCTOR BILLS 


Teacher loans are 
made on signature 
only —no co-signers, 
no endorsers. No mort- 
gages on car, furniture 
or personal property. 
School board, friends, 
merchants, will not 
know you are applylag 


Convenient month- 

ly installments pay 

loan out of future 
earnings. Payments 
budgeted to fit your in- 
come. Entire loan can 
be repaid at any time 
and you pay only for 
the time you use the 
money —no longer! 


No principal 
summer vacation. I 
our salary stops 
during the summer va- 
cation, payments on 
— stop also. This 
an extra service of 
special value to teach- 
ers off First Loan 
Company. 


4 The loan is made by 
mall from the pri- 
vacy of your own 
home. You see no 
agents or credit mana- 
gers—only you and w 
know about It. We guar- 
antee strict privacy. 


for a loan. » 

Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you are married or single, find out today how you may 

solve your money problem by mail. Today, this minute, fill out and mail the short Application and Note below. ~ 
That's all you have to do. We'll speed the cash on its way to you as soon as they are approved. We guarantee 
satisfaction always. Our fifty year old organization is licensed and supervised by the Nebraska Banking Depart- 
ment, You can deal with us in complete confidence at Nebraska's fair interest rate. Select the amount you need 
from the chart below, then rush Application and Note. 


CHOOSE THE PLAN THAT FITS YOUR BUDGET 
Cash Loan 12 

You Get | Payments 

$100 $10.07 

200 20.09 


Old Reliable Company, 
Over 50 Years of Service. 


FIRST LOAN 


1s 
Payments 


SELECT 
AMOUNT 
YOU WANT 
TO BORROW |_ 600 


Interest is figured at 3% per month on loans up to $150. If the loan is over $150 
interest is figured at 3% per month on the first $150 and 2'4% per month on 


that part over $150 and not in excess of $300 and % of 1% per month on any 


INSU RANCE remainder of such unpaid principal balance. These rates are in accordance ~~ eg BLDe. 


29.94 
39.39 
57.54 


with the Nebraska law. OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 


-====- FOR $50 to $600 - CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY! ---- 


To First Loan Company, Dept. Y-133 The following are ail the debts that I have: 
410 Kilpatrick Bldg., Omaha 2, Nebraska Wy yy 
Please accept my application for a loan. It is understood that efter the loan is 
made I can return the money to you within 10 days and there will be no charge 
or cost whatsoever, 
Amount you want to borrow 

(include present balance, if any) $................ 


Amount earned 
per month 


To Whom Owing Address 


On what date of month will your 
payment BE IN OUR OFFICE? s 
Number of months . | 


s 
eS ee ae FILE INFORMATION ONLY — Please list below relative 
our confidential files 


Name and address 
of school you teach 


(Relatt 


Name of Relat: 


Previous 


How long with 
employment... 


present 


Salary 


Husband or wife's 
per month 8 


employment 


To whom are payments on 


Bank you deal with (Name) ee 


Street. 


Amount you owe hank? §$ hiy payments? $ 


Name of 


What security on hank loan?. wove 
List below OTHER Loan or Finance company (or person) you NOW owe on a loan: Street. Town 
e above statements are mad 


Th 
that if any loan be completed, 


ta’ Occup 
Purpose of securing a loan. 
shall be regarded as my agent, 


Street 


ie for the 
to (Name) (Add.). U.S, Mail 


Pay rent or real estate 
payment to? (Name) 


Town 


State 


Omaha, Nebraska 


County. 
Final pmt. equal in any case to 
the unpaid principal and int. 


Default in the payment of any instalment of the principal or charges, or either, shall at payee's option, without 
notice, render the then unpaid balance due and payable 

It is agreed that the validity and construction of this note shall be determined under and by virtue of the laws 
of the State of Nebraska. 

This note and any evidence of security accompanying it are subject to acceptance by the payee at its office 
located as shown above. It is understood that if the loan ts not approved, this note and any evidence of security 
accompany ing it will be promptly returned to the undersigned. 


Purpose of loan 


4 
m 


of loan 


3% per month on that part of the unpaid principal balance not exceeding $150 and 24 
Agreed rate per month on that part over $150 and not in excess of $300 and ‘4 of 1° per month on 
any remainder of such unpaid principal balance. computed on the basis of the number of 


of interest: days actually elapsed, a month being any period of 30 consecutive days 

In Consideration of a loan made by FIRST LOAN CO. at its office in Omaha, Nebraska, in the principal amount above stated, the undersigned 
promise to pay to said company at its above office said principal amount together with interest at the above rate until fully paid 

Payment of principal and interest shall be made in consecut-ve monthly payments as above indicated beginning 
on the stated due date for the first payment and continuing on the same day of each succeeding month to and 


including the stated due date for the final payment. [Es 
ONAL 
NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS REQUIRED DUR- SIGNATURES 


ING MONTHS IN WHICH TEACHING SALARY REQUIRED 
IS NOT RECEIVED. (If married, both husband and wife must PERSONALLY sign) 
RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN ##88ee=seeeee"%" 
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Rich opaque color in o highly 


convenient, inexpensive, 


j | pound peckage. Available 
j in 23 non-toxic colors. 
j For free descriptive folder, 


write Dept. SA 


ARTISTA’ 


powder paint 


the economical opaque color mode by & Swim Co. 


41 42nd New York 17.8. ¥. 


supplied with or without special 


Bive Bird Design Dattody Design 


Road Through Trees Age of Innocence 
Design No. 54 Design No 43 


SOUVENIR BOOKLETS 
for Closing Days 


Pine Tree Design 
No. 10 


Boy With Ratmit 
Design No. 44 


The Ideal Gifts for Your Pupils 


Your choice of fourteen beautiful cover designs in full colors. Booklets 


rinting of pupils’ names, etc., on inside 
pages. Your photo on each booklet, if desired. Send only three cents in 
stamps for sample and circular with complete information. Order from: 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. 


Art Department 
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Dansville, N.Y. 


T IS with great pleasure that I 
welcome Maurice Ahrens as a writ- 
er for The Instructor. Lam sure you 
will enjoy his excellent article on 
page 11, introducing our Textbook 
Supplement. Dr. Ahrens has just 
completed a term as president of the 
ASCD, and has long been a familiar 
figure in educational meetings. He 
has an “educational vitality” that 
makes him a dynamic figure in all 
groups interested in children’s well- 
being and growth. 


While I am on the subject of our 
Textbook Supplement, let me remind 
you of the free reprint you can obtain 
for your school file. It is always grati- 
fying when a feature is so well received 
that we feel obligated to make it an 
annual event. From the very beginning 
the textbook supplement seemed to 
click with you readers, especially those 
who are serving on textbook-selection 
committees. The biggest cause of its 
popularity seems to be the fact that, 
at a glance, teachers can see the name 
of every company with offerings in a 
given field. We hope you will look at 
the texthook supplement objectively 
this time and that when you write us, it 
will not be just to tell us how much 
you like it. Include some suggestions 
for what you wish to see next year. 


A big new travel contest is brew- 
ing! Don’t miss the announcement 
on page 90, for this will be the most 
exciting contest you have ever en- 
tered. It will be easy and will help 
you to do some good advance think- 
ing about the trip you are planning. 
In addition, every entrant gets a big 
bonus—a packet of travel literature 
assembled for you by Bill Conklin, 
our travel editor. Even if you've 
never entered a contest before, you 
will find this one so simple that 
youll be an enthusiastic contender 
in no time at all. 


Friendly Chats 
with the Editor 


How are you coming on the Art Con- 
test that Else Bartlett told you about 
last month? Kemember, all entries 
must be postmarked by March 31. This 
contest will make our June issue an 
especially exciting one. I'm already 
looking forward to seeing the entries, 
and I know you are too. If you are 
going to want an extra copy, it would 
be a good idea to send in your order 
in advance. From all indications this 
will be a popular issue. 


March is really a grand month for 
children as well as adults. Some 
fourth-graders were asked to describe 
March as a climax to a walk on a 
windy day. Their reactions were 
quite wonderful. Here are some 
samples. 

“The weather blows through my 
new spring hair cut and tickles my 
sealp.” “March is like my Uncle 
Sam—you never know whether he’s 
mad or glad.” “After my winter 
shirt, it is nice to feel my crisp 
starchy slip.” “It is so cold in the 
morning that even the pussy willows 
shiver.” “March is the joker in the 
year’s deck of months.” 

The teacher who sent these in ex- 
pressed her surprise over the descrip- 
tions the children wrote. She said it 
was her most significant language 
lesson of the vear. Perhaps that 
gives you an idea. 


The pictures below show two men 
who have worked for many years in 
our composing room, Frank Kramer 
and DeWitt Bryant. Mr. Bryant has 
been with us for fifty-six years. Mr. 
Kramer came with our company a 
year later, but had worked for a firm 
that printed the magazine before we 
had our own presses. Both men are 
expert craftsmen and their many 
years of service are significant of 
their loyalty. 

Both of them have watched a baby 
publication, started more than sixty 
years ago. grow into a full-size, hale 
and hearty magazine, and many a 
page bears their touch. 
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Write for free copy of SVE 
Catalog Supplement, 
which gives detailed 
listing of ail filmstrips 

in the “Alice and Jerry” 
Reading Series. 


CORRELATED FILMSTRIPS FOR 
YOUR “ALICE AND JERRY” 
READING PROGRAM 


Produced cooperatively by Row, Peterson and Company and the Society For Visual 


Bre 
Education, Inc., the ‘‘Alice and Jerry’’ filmstrip series meets the objectives — 
defined by teachers as necessary to round out and extend the pupils’ reading Reo 
experiences. This program, the first and most complete of its kind, is more iy 
effective because it combines the attributes of both individuai and group 
activity. Five complete filmstrip sets, for grades one through five, are available. 
They are planned specifically for use with the “Alice and Jerry” reading texts. 
Consult your SVE Audio-Visual Dealer for complete information 


about this outstanding reading program. 


1 
4 


© Producer of more than 1,000 


Educational Filmstrips,Slide- Society Fer Views! Gdecation, tne. wade 
sets and Slides! 4 (A Business Corporation) 
1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Illinois 
1 Gentlemen: Please send your free Catalog Supplement 
e Creator of the internationally which lists the complete “Alice and Jerry” Filmstrip 
famous Instructor, School Bs Series, as well as other new releases including the 
Master and Skyling projectors! | LIFE Magazine series. 
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Slides and Films 


RE NOT 


Supplementary 
Materials 


CHRISTINE FRANCIS 


oo that slides and films ar 
not supplementary matcrials is 
a strong declaration, but I am ready 
to defend it 
mentary materials but fundamenta 
teac hi fo« 

For several vears I had held what 
I believe to be the common 
of view about them To a 
observer I was a frequent user of 
but actually 
my use of them was very poor. M) 
classroom procedures were the sam: 
as before we had our film library, 


They are not supple 


pont 


Casual 


audio-visual “aids,” 


that I used an 
film to enrich, demonstrate, 
what had already 
Freque ntlvy the chil- 
dren seemed only mildly interested 
l interpreted this to mean that I 


vas using films as much as was rea- 


except now 


sional 


or corroborate 


heen ke arme d 


sonable 
Then, one breezy day last March 
we went to a near-by woods for our 
first walk of the The chil- 
dren came back enthusiastic and 
They were full of questions 
and eager for discussion. Afte: 


season 


excited 


VU-LYTE increases teaching 
effectiveness with flexibility and economy 


Every teacher has right at hand a wealth of 
simple and inexpensive materials with which to 
illustrate and dramatize oral instructions. 
ever, few of these items can be passed around the 
class, or viewed directly from one point. 

With the Beseler VU-LYTE Opaque Projec- 
tor, the whole class can see directly on the screen 
all sorts of available materials in black-and-white 


or colors. 
These 
postage stamp to 


materials can 
10 x ll 


[2] 


vary 
sheets, and include 
magazines, illustrations, and three-dimensional ob- 
jects of interest. No previous preparation of these 
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How- 


study elements is necessary. Flat sheets are fed 
into the VU-LYTE projector automatically, and 
are held by suction securely in place and flat with- 
out flutter. The platen can be lowered quickly to 
accept solid objects and books. The operator, with- 
out moving from the VU-LYTE, can direct a 
movable arrow of light to any point on the screen 
to direct pupils’ attention to significant features 


in text, diagrams, maps etc. 


size from a 


request, full 


cusses the 


teachers 
subjects. 


60 Badger Avenve, 


vorious 
opaque projection to the problems of 
in all grades ond for all 


Its frequent listing of free 


No other teaching tool can possibly offer the 
simplicity, versatility, or convenience of the Beseler 


VU-LYTE Opaque Projector. 


Periodical Teaching Aid Mailed Free 


We will gledly send you, free upon 
information about the 
Beseler VU-LYTE, and place your name 
on our mailing list to receive regularly 
OPAQUE PROJECTION PRACTICES. 
This valuable service bulletin is writ- 
ten by teachers for teachers, and dis- 


applications of 


source materials is alone 
to teachers with limited budgets. ied 


esr. 


invaluable 


— 


Ask for free demonstration of VU-LYTE 
arranged at your convenience. 


CHARLES COMPANY 


Newark 8, WN. J. 


The World's Lorgest Manufacturer of Opaque Projections Equipment 


| secure 


ink- 


school I sat down to do 
ing of my own. 
The class had been engaged in a 


audio-visual situation 
had unquestion- 
I decided to change 
my concept of audio-visual equip- 
ment and materials. I would treat 
them as basic tools of learning. 

[he next morning interest in the 
walk was still fresh in the children’s 
minds. They wanted to continue 
their study of plant life. 
Rather than appoint a committer 
to locate text and librarv book ref- 
erences, I decided that films would 
be our first teaching tools. 

From our own school film library. 
we began with the filmstrips The 
Woods in Spring and Plants in the 
Park, from the Eye Gate “Plants 
and Garden Series.” After a sec- 
ond walk we also used the filmstrip 
Life in Ponds, Lakes, and Streams, 
from the Jam Handy “Water-Life 
Series.” 

I rented the film The Growth of 
Flowers (Coronet Films The 
quality of photography in this film 
is especially good, and the children 
were amazed to sce “in slow mo- 
tion” the beautiful unfolding proc- 
ess that happens when a_ flower 


completely 
Actual learning 
ably occurred 


lorest 


comes to bloom. 

At the children’s suggestion, we 
shared the film with others in an 
after-school showing. 

By now our unit was well undet 
way. We had a museum table filled 
with specimens from our field trips 
One committee was nursing a com- 
wild-flower plant in woods 
dirt before replanting it in the 
school garden. A group of boys 
had located some unusual fungus 
growths in a swamp area on a boy- 
scout hike. 

A newspaper account of our unit 
prompted a neighboring school dis- 
trict to lend us a film, Fungus 
Plants, produced by Encyclopaedia 
Britannica. While much of it did 
not apply to our iocal area, this 
proved to be an asset for it broad- 
ened the children’s interest. On the 
strength of this broadening interest 
I rented two films of the “Living 
Forest Series” (Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica Films): Forest Grows and 
Forest Produces. (1 had hoped to 
also Forest Conservation, 
another of the series, but it was not 
available then These films, in full 
color, were produced by the Con- 
servation Foundation. They pro- 
vide excellent material for a unit 
on forest life. ‘They contain exam- 
ples of how nature maintains its 
balance and how the life cycle is 
sustained by the seasonal changes. 

By now you may wonder whether 
we used books at all. I believe that 
the class carried on the most gen- 
erally motivated research of any 
time during the vear. After seeing 
the films the children turned nor- 
mally to hooks to have 
their questions answered in fur- 
ther detail 

I’ve learned my From 
now on, films and filmstrips are 
part of my fundamental teaching 
The children are see- 


mon 


research 


lesson. 


equipment. 


ing fresh material, not mere illus- 
trations of something they already 
| know about. And every teacher can 
have this same satisfying experience 
in her own class. 


| 
| 
| 
ae {or j | 
gyectiné : | g 
| 
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bring history life 
for your class 


with This 
MOBILE 


The resourceful Chinese originated the mobile; Alexander Calder 
spearheaded the movement to develop and popularize it as a 
sculptored art form; and now you can use fascinating and 
instructive mobiles right in your classroom to dramatize 
American history. 

Keeps Young Fingers Busy — Stirs Budding Imaginations 

All your students need to assemble the red, white and blue, 
3-dimensional Ampro Americana Mobile, which represents 

4 stirring events in history, is scissors, paste and string. 
Complete instructions are included. When the mobile is 
suspended overhead, its 4 elements are continuously on the 
move, kept in motion by natural air currents, captivating and 
stimulating formative minds. The Ampro Americana Mobile 
is an effective visual aid for dramatizing history, a practical 
project for art classes. When assembled it measures 

19” x 19". Contains no advertising message. 


FREE OF COST MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


Ampro Corporation 
(A General Precision Equipment Corporation Subsidiary) 


for each 2835 N. Western Avenue, Chicago 18, IIlinois 
Gentlemen: Please send, at no cost, the following number of Ampro Americana 
Mobiles for my closs 
of our DOES NOT (avantity needed) 
y reetawke DOES have oa 16 mm. sound motion picture projector 
available for regular use. 


DOES NOT 


Students and teachers alike prefer sound motion pic- 

tures because all subjects become interesting and mean- 

ingful. Teachers the world over select the Stylist be- 

cause it is created for classroom use. It is compact and 
portable; weighs just 29 pounds. This precision product = 
provides brilliant, lifelike projection and clear, vibrant ca 
sound. Easy to operate ... threads in seconds . 

runs whisper-quiet at both sound and silent speeds. 

Call your Ampro Audio-Visual Dealer for a demon- 


stration. $399.00 
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7 x \y 
the 4 elements represent: 
*« , Pilgrims in the Mayflower 
| * Lewis & Clark Expedition 
* Spirit of '76 a 
* The Covered Wagon 
* 
g RS es AMPRO STYLIST 16 mm. SOUND PROJECTOR enlivens all subject areas! 
| ©, Famous Foe The 
* 


8 SCREEN SIZES: & 
4 RECTANGULAR WHICH 
TO CHOOSE! 


Famous Da-Lite projection screens 


with Waite MAGic mean extra 
realism and brilliance of detail 
for slides and films. This exclu- 
sive, controlled process enables 
the snow-white projection surface 
to hold many more crystal beads 
for a Wuitre Magic surface that 
is brights and whiter... stays 
whiter, brighter—longer, with no 
fading or yellowing, even after 
years of constant use! And 


Wuire Macic’s amazing COLOR 
MAGIC makes every color slide 
and movie showing literally a field 
trip in natural, true-to-life colors. 
Da-Lite Sereens made spe- 
y for the classroom: 

Screen A light- 
ceiling hanging 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| Other 

cifieall 

| Model B Hanging 

| weight wall and 
cree! 

Model C 

| 

| 

| 

| 


large 


Hanging Screen All metal, 
sturdy wall and ceiling 


hanging screen 


Scenic Roller Screen For economical 


wall and ceiling installation. Rope 

ind pulley control 

Electrol R Motor-driven wall and 

ceiling hanging sereen with auto 
itic operation switch 


FREE New Booklet 


| Valvable sugges 
| tions on how you 

meoy get greater 
| brillience, more 

thrille from your 
color slides and 
movies. 


DA-LITE SCREEN CO INC 
2789 N. Pulaski Road, Chicago 39, Iii 
Please rush me ao FREE copy of the new 


“COLOR MAGIC™ booklet for improving 
my movie and slide shows. 


Nome 


Address. 


Audio-Visual 


Facilities 
and 


New School 
Buildings 


S THE new school in your com- 

munity being built according to 
modern trends in audio-visual edu- 
cation? Or, just as important, is 
the present school going to be re- 
modeled so that each individual 
classroom is also an ideal projec- 
tion room? 

No. 1—Classrooms will help you 
to find out. It is the first booklet 
of a series put out by the Depart- 
ment of Audio-Visual Instruction 
of the N.E.A., under the general 
title “Planning Schools for Use of 
Audio-Visual Materials.” 

Although natural lighting is con- 
sidered of prime importance in 
school engineering, the authors 
point out that light control is also 
important when using slide- or mo- 
tion-picture projectors. The kinds 
of light control are listed with ad- 
vantages and disadvantages cited in 
each case. This includes relative 
efficiency, fire resistance, cleaning 
problem, and comparative expense 
for installation and maintenance of 
draperies, roller shades, Venetian 
blinds, and several other light con- 
trols. 

In addition to light control, the 
booklet considers various other 
questions that should be answered 
before building or remodeling. How 
are the rooms to be ventilated? 
Which projection screen gives the 
best reflection without distortion? 
How far from the screen should 
the projection apparatus be set up? 
What kind of projection stand is 
desirable? 

Since modern audio-visual equip- 
ment is run by electricity, an ade- 
quate number of electrical outlets 
should be installed. Provision for 
the installation of television, a like- 
ly prospect for classroom teaching, 
should be included in any building 
schedule today 

For the visual field, No. 1—Class- 
rooms lists display facilities such as 
chalkboards and tackboards which 
are and will continue to be impor- 
tant in visual education. 

As a summary, the booklet gives 
suggestions about where to ask for 
helpful advice to supplement that 
of local teachers and supervisors. 
In addition, a list of companies 
producing and distributing light- 
control materials and equipment is 
helpfully provided 

If you would like a copy of No. 
1—Classrooms, write the Depart- 
ment of Audio-Visual Instruction, 
National Education Association, 
1201 16th Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C. A copy costs one dollar. 


Several copies, for distribution 


among school-planning or building 
obtained at a 


committees, can be 


discount. 
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guare Dancing 


fi? So Easy to Learn... 
7 So Easy to Teach... 


With These Square Dance Records 
with Progressive Oral Instructions 


and Calls by ED DURLACHER 


Here is the easy and economical way to give square dance instructions in 
your school . . . the HONOR YOUR PARTNER series of square dance 
records. 

Each record in albums 1 to 4 starts with simplified, progressive oral in- 
structions by Ed Durlacher—instructions easily understood by school chil- 
dren of all ages. Following a brief pause, giving the dancers time to square 
their sets, the music and calls begin. The TOP HANDS, directed by FRANK 
NOVAK, offer the best in scintillating and foot tapping square dance music. 
The calls are delivered by one of the nation’s most outstanding square dance 
authorities, ED DURLACHER. 

The fifth album in the series contains music only, without calls or instruc- 
tions—“The Square Dance Caller’s Delight.” If you like calling square 
dances, you'll LOVE doing the calls with this music behind you! 


COUPLE DANCES AND MIXERS 


Album 6: Full oral “walk-through” instructions for six couple dances and mixers 
. all popular favorites. Included is a 12” record of music for all six. 


RHYTHMS 


Album 7: Designed te aid in the teaching of rhythms to the very young. Popu- 
lar children’s favorite tunes are used to illustrate many rhythmic movements. 
Just the album you've wanted for so very long. 


You'll want to learn more about the 


breakage. F 


SQUARE DANCE ASSOCIATES 
Dept. IN-15, Freeport, N. Y. 


USE THE MODER 


INSTRUCTORS 


BLACKBOARD 


Children ore more at- 
tentive—learn faster— 
when you face the class. 
Let SCREEN SCRIBER 
project lesson moterial 
upon blackboord. Use 
slides, 
or ‘‘on-the-spot"’ 
drawings on ace- 
tate film rolls, 
Portable (7 Ibs.). 
Metal, unbreok- 
able, easy to use. 
311 S. Webosh A 

CHICAGO 4. IL 


€ 125 
Ring CR 14 Paes 
Sterl, . . $2.50 each $1.40 
ARTISTIC MEDAL & BADGE CO. 
1128 Fulton Street, New York 38, W. ¥. 
subject to per cent Federal Sales Tas 


Then and Now in 
the United States 


| 


IMAGE SIZE 

8x10 ft. at 

15 ft. Distance 
Price $61.00 


BURKE G JAMES. Inc. 


SPINS 


A unique contribution to 

the teaching and learning 

of geographical, histori- 

cal, and social under- | 
ings. 


Send tor Free 
Catalogue 


{ CONTINENTAL 

PRE-PRINTED 

\ SCHOOL MASTERS 


by Clarence W. Sorensen 


18 strips...cach one an independent | 


teaching unit in itself. 
See coupon for teacher's brochure | For Any LIQUID cen DUPLICATOR 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY) conTINENTAL SCHOOL MASTERS 


" . have, in a few short years, become recognized as the 
new york - chicago - dallas - san francisco | uitimate in satisfactory performance. 


Pre-printed masters available in:— 


« ENGLISH ARITHMETIC 

PHONICS READING 

SEASONS OUTLINE MAPS 
* SCIENCE « SOCIAL STUDIES 


Mail this coupon for FREE SAMPLES | 
THE CONTINENTAL PRESS—Elizabethtown, Pa. 


OWEN CATALOGS FREE! 


Send today for your copies of these new handy- 


size cotalogs which fully describe the complete 
Owen line of books, pictures, etc., for teachers || | 
and schools. A postcard will do. Address Grade 
hool address. .......... 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., | 
City Zone State 
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A SPECIAL 


er 


~ 
FOR YOU 


most original lesson, containing a new 


idea. Choose work typical of children. Samples must 
go together and be strong in dark and light contrast. 


RULES FOR THE CONTEST 


1. The contest is open to supervisors of 
art in elementary grades, elementary- 
school art teachers, and elementary 
classroom teachers, from kindergar- 
ten through eighth grade. 

2. Projects may be in the field of either 
art or handwork. 

3. All entries must include at least four 
samples of the children’s work and a 
description of the project—not less 
than 100 words; not more than 500. 

. All entries must be postmarked by 
midnight, March 31, 1953. 

. All manuseripts and submitted ma- 
terial become the property of Tue 


x 


dren’s work wili be returned after 
use if requested, Return postage 
should be sent if you wish the mate- 
rial returned. No material will be 
used without proper payment. 


. The entries will be judged upon the 


basis of (1) intrinsic values to be 


gained from the project; (2) suit- 


ability for publication; and (3) art 
quality of the children’s work. 


. Decisions of the judges will be final. 


In case of ties, duplicate prizes will 
be given. 


. Address all entries: Instructor Art 
Contest, Tue Instructor, Dansville, 


Instructor; but samples of chil- New York. 


For the original contest announcement and further details, 
see page 1 of the February 1953 issue of Tue INSTRUCTOR. 


A New 
Filmstrip Series in Color 
—with 179 Lighted Pictures 


Through rich, color artwork, these five 


filmstrips vividly represent the basic “Our Earth in 
concept of weather, the seasons, and bene 

climate. oe 
Each filmstrip is developed logically Weather?” 
with enough concise, direct explanatory 
text to add meaning to the visualiza- — climate” 


tion. Simple experiments are suggested 
for class use. A summary and questions 
appear at the end of each filmstrip. 
Priced at $26.40 complete kit — $5.70 
per filmstrip. Ask for preview. 


For Later 
Elementary and J AM H ANDY 


Junior High 


2821 East Grand Boulevard + Detroit 11, Michigan 


Here’s Why 


gives you EXTRA VALUE 
at no extra cost! 


For professional quality in your school recordings, use the 
same magnetic recording tape that the experts use. That’s 
Audiotape — made by audio engineers, to meet the most 
exacting professional requirements. 

It’s now available on plastic or paper base, and in all 
standard size reels from 150 to 5,000 feet. 

Here are some of the extra-value features that you get in 
the new 7” reels of plastic-base Audiotape — at no extra cost. 


GUARANTEED SPLICE-FREE 


IMPROVED REEL DESIGN with new 2% inch hub gives more 
accurate timing, more constant pitch, slower rotational 
speeds, reduced tape tension and less head wear. 


PERFECTED ANTI-FRICTION PROCESS eliminates annoying 
tape squeal — prevents “tackiness” even under extreme 
temperature and humidity conditions. 


MAXIMUM UNIFORMITY OF OUTPUT — cuaranteed not to ex- 
ceed +Y“sdb within the reel and + db from reel to reel. 
What’s more, Audiotape oxide is specially formulated to give 
maximum output with minimum distortion, *Trade Mark 


audicdises « « audictilm ¢ audiopcints 


FREE: A liberal education in 

* modern sound recording 

Audio Record brings you up-to-the-minute infor- 
mation on all phases of tape and dise recording — 
including articles of special interest to schools and 
colleges. A letter or post card will put your name 
on our free mailing list. 


AUDIO DEVICES, Inc. 


444 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
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of the Number System, 


Milton Bradley Number Aids... 


Give Visual Meaning to Number Experience... Help Make 
the Transition from Concrete to Symbolic Number Aware- 
ness... Arean Absolute MUST for a Thorough Understanding 


SLIDE-HIDE NUMBER CHART 
Pull the tab and numbers appear on this 
clever new arithmetic device. One side 


7" is a hundred chart for teaching the 
ce ae scheme of numbers in units of ten. The 
fd reverse is a multiplication and division 
fi" chart. It has the double advantage of 
% having numbers in view during the 
Ms learning, and numbers hidden for 
checking the learning. Size 12" x 9’, 
eae UNIVERSAL COUNTING FRAME 
— ' Ten rows of ten counters demonstrate 
ie numbers and simple addition and sub- 
? traction. Legs fold back for use on 

desk or table. 

; SEND FOR FREE INFORMATION 
rae TEN-TEN COUNTING FRAME on Milton Bradley Teaching 
nS A smaller aid, similar to the Universal . 

* Counting Frame for individual or small Aids and Classroom Materials 

group use 
beth MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
Dept. Springfleld 2, Mass. 
Please send me Free Information on Milton Bradley 
f; Teaching Aids and Schoo! Supplies. 
a 


SOSTON e 


[6] THE 


Lets s Laugh 


bright remarks that children make 

a source of pleasure to all of us. 

Do you know an amusing one? Send it 
mu and if it i } tblished, we & ill 

one dollar {/! items should 

j typed or ritten ia ink, one item 
/ } name and address 
hould appear on each sheet. Be sure 
‘o use your own first nar Mail all 
ems to: Let’s Laugh Department, 
Dansville, N.Y 
Contributions for this Humn cannot 
acknowledged nor can they be re- 
ned if we are unable to use them. 

H er, ttems not heard from in six 


ths may be considered rejected. 


“Look at the birthday presents 
Mommy and Daddy gave me,” 
Ann said to her playmate. 

“I don’t get much for my birth- 
day, it comes the day be- 
Tax,” replied Larry 


ause 
In Orie 
unhappily 


lore 


Ame.ia Doctor 


Denver, Colorado 


My third-graders were asked to 


fill in the blanks on their papers 
‘May we write the ni¢kname for 
March?” Janis asked. 


Dorotiy TRUAN 
Fountain City, Tennessee 
My five-vear-old nephew was rid- 
ng with me on a rough dirt road. 
rked to him, “Isn't this 
Alan?” 
“It’s just like hiccups, isn’t it, 
Auntie?” he re plied seriously. 
ANNETTE NELSON 
Negaune Mi higan 
Manus 


ript writing comes before 


cursive. One dav I heard my first 
grader ‘Tommy tell friend, 
make our letters all loose. We 


writing vet 
Joseruine GARDNER 
Sunn: vale, ilifornia 


don’t have togethe: 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, SPRINGFIELD 2,MASS. 


PHILADELPHIA e 
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Summer School 


UNIVERSITY OF HAVANA 
13th SESSION 


July 6 to August 14, 1953 


Mail registration 
Personal registration .. 


COURSES OF SPECIAL 
NORTH AMERICAN TEACHERS AND 
STUDENTS Elem., Intermediate and 
Ad Spanish Spanish Conversation 
Spanish Composition, Pronunciation, Ad- 
vanced Sy Grammar Method of 
Teaching Spanish, Comm. Spanish, S$ 


.June 29 to July 4 
INTE REST TO 


nish 


ish Lit Hispanic Amer. Literature. Latin 
Amer. History, Social, Political and Ec 
nemic Science, Ethnography, Arts, Nat- 
tral Science and Cuban Folk Music. Other 
SPECIAL COURSES 
FEES: 
Full matriculation . $40.00 
Partial matriculation . . 10.90 
Obligotory fees ........ 6.00 
Lote registration fee 

(July 6 through July 8) ......... 3.00 


XTRA- cl RR ICULAR ACTIVITIES: 
t o places of historic, scenic or 
t activities have 


econon Social 

been 1 s, theatrical per- 
forma and the use of a 
private ‘ A series of lec- 
tures distinguished Cuban and 

MASTER'S DEG REE: Complete informa- 
tion furnished 

VE Tt RANS Veterans enrolling under 
th I. Bill of Rights, must present a 


St PPLEMENT AL CERTIFICATE OF 
ELIGIBILITY AND ENTITLEMENT. 


ROOMS AND BOARD: The Summer 
Sch irnish a list of approved 
lwe gs offering special prices to stu- 
dents 

iddress requests for information to: 


THE SECRETARY OF THE SUMMER SCHOOL 
University of Hovana Havona, Cuba 


© U of M Graduate S 


chool courses 


ferings of specia! interest 


Duluth 5 Minnesote 


Minnesota's 
enchanting 
Arrowhead country, 


University of Minnesota, 


Outstanding rural education courses 
© BS work for non-degree teachers 
© Nationally known painting workshop 


© Home Economics, Library, History of 


Stimulating recrecton, entertainment 


North Shore. Established 1886. 


for elementary schools 
campus for observation and study 
ter's Degrees for men and women 


of positions 


«+-concentrates all its attention on 
preparing teachers and administrators 


Considering more education for 
professional or personal reasons? 


NATIONAL COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 


esis located on Chicago's beautiful 


provides a Children’s School on 
e+. Offers both Bachelor's and Mas- 
eeeassures graduates a wide choice 


Enroll now for Summer, Fall or Part-Time Classes 


Send for Your Catalog Today 
K. Richard Johnson, Pres., Room 314 


Minois 


Setional College of Cducalion 


Western Illinois State College, 


or undergraduate) will be granted: 


Peninsula, Quebec 
June 22—July 16 


New England, 
and Niagore Falls. 


ond Detroit une 24—July 15 
Conodian Rockies (Banff and Lake Louise), 
lowstone ond Secttle. July 21—Augutt 


August 22 


Western Europe—b 
by motor cooch. 


For further information write: 


A. B. ROBERTS, Tour Coordinator 


Western lilinois State College, Macomb, 


air, touring eight 
une 19—August 6... 


Pas: Kodiak Island, Seward, 
ond Sitka. July 21—August 


TRAVEL and EARN 
COLLEGE CREDIT 


in cooper- 
ation with the National Education Associa- 
tion, is offering six excellent itineraries to 
teachers for which college credit (graduate 


Montreal, 
. ($235). 
Great Lokes Duluth, Sault 


Yel- 
21 


14 
3). 


ountries 
($1196). 


Ilinois 


4 
i 
Ly & 
/ 
| 
oer 
| une 1 to June 27 
= 
| i 
| 
j 
| 
Mexico—Loredo, Monterrey, Quadalajora, Uru- 
apon, Mexico City, and Taxco. July 22— 
| ($314). 


FILMS 
You Can Show 
in Your School 


MIRACLE OF THE - MEADOWS— 
19 min., sound; black and white; 
sale or rental. Bailey Films, Ine., 
6509 De Longpre Ave., Hollywood 
28; produced in 1952. 


This is a complete film on milk 


production. It reveals how the 
milk from the farm reaches the 
modern home. Included in this 


film are the production, processing, 
and distribution of pasteurized milk. 
The film also reveals how the gov- 
ernment controls milk production, 
pasteurization, butterfat and bacte- 
riological tests. The film gives rea- 
sons and explanations in addition 
to mere facts. This social-studies 
film is suitable for the middle- and 
upper-elementary grades. 


WATCH MR. WIZARD—30 min.. 
sound; color. Based on the Cereal 
Institute and National Broadcasting 
Public Service Television Show. Ce- 
real Institute, Inc.. 135 S. LaSalle 
St., Chicago 3; produced in 1952. 


Teachers will be impressed with 
the number and variety of ideas 
and experiments in this unusual 
science film. 

For the first time, pupils can 
see an actual reproduction of a tele- 
vision network public service edu- 
cational program. ‘The aim of the 
program is to present the “mystery 
and magic of science in everyday 
living” in such an interesting and 
entertaining way that the boys and 
girls viewing the show can be stim- 
ulated to explore further the won- 
ders of science that surround them 
in daily life. Experiments are per- 
formed that children will be able 
to do later in the classroom or at 
home. This film is for intermediate 
and upper-elementary grades. 


RUMPELSTILTSKIN, THE GOLDEN 
‘SLEEPING BEAUTY—1 reel 
black and white. Encyeclo- 
Britannica Films, 1150 Wil- 
mette Ave., Wilmette, Ill; produced 
in 1952. 


Fairy tales belong to every child. 
They are of special significance and 
importance to their imagination. 

These three tales, two from 
Grimm and one from Aesop, are 
forceful in their simplicity, and en- 
during in their universality, They 
are the eternal heritage of child- 
hood. Beautifully produced and 
directed, these oft-told dramatic 
episodes become alive, with real 
actors (not puppets) performing in 
colorful settings. The awakened 
princess, the wicked dwarf, the 
honest woodsman, spell excitement 
and adventure for children. They 
point up sound morals and give a 
sweep to the imagination. Children 
will redramatize the scenes, look 
for clues in illustrations, and under- 


take further reading. These films 
are suitable for the primary and 
middle grades, for they enrich 


Recommended by 


IRWIN A. ECKHAUSER 


Curriculum Consultant, 
Washington School, 
Mount Vernon, New York 


reading and the language arts, and 
they stimulate the imagination. 


THE CARE OF ART MATERIALS— 
1 reel; sound; sale or rental. Young 
America Films, Inec., 18 E. 41st St., 
New York 17; produced in 1952. 


Art is a medium of expression 
which is a must for all children 

This is an all-animation film. It 
is especially designed to promote 
greater interest and care in the 
handling of art materials. Children 
are shown the use of materials, and 
where and how they should be kept. 
Suggestions are skillfully brought in 
concerning the need for economy 
of materials, and the consequences 
of carelessness. A variety of art 
materials is shown, with children 
illustrating how each might be 
used. This film for primary 
grades stimulates language expres- 
sion and art understanding, and 
emphasizes learning by doing. 


OUR TOWN IS THE WORLD—1'% 
reels; black and white; sale. Na- 
tional Film Board of Canada. Dis- 
tributed by Sterling Films, Inc., 316 
W. 57th St., New York 19; produced 
in 1952. 

We talk a great deal about our 
country being a melting pot where 
all nationalities mingle to become 
Americans. Here is a film which 
gives children an opportunity to 
how our democracy works. It 
attempts to portray a lesson. Some 
youngsters from different parts of 
the town discover that they can get 
along together. They like to play 
together and thus they begin to un- 
derstand each other. From this un- 
derstanding develop faith and trust 
in each other. Their understand- 
ing replaces ignorance and intol- 
erance. ‘This film, suitable for so- 
cial studies, guidance, and language 
arts, is recommended for the upper- 
elementary grades. 


see 


MARY HAD A LITTLE LAMB—1 
reel; sound; color and black and 
white; sale. Coronet Films, Coronet 
Building, Chicago 1; produced in 
1952. 

Reading and expression are most 
necessary for the children in the 
primary grades. It is their world 
of action. Here is a film that en- 
deavors to give our little ones the 
avenues that evoke creative expres- 
sion. 

It is the traditional poem about 
Mary and her little lamb, re- 
enacted with real storybook flavor, 
and will enthrall your primary- 
grade pupils. Developed ina charm- 
ing live-action style, the delightful 
story unfolds to create a fine back- 
ground for reading, memorizing, 
singing, and youthful art activities. 


It is most suitable for the primary 
grades, 


easy eye-gate 
FILM-STRIP 


CLUB PLA 


YOU BUY THREE 


NATURAL COLOR SETS.. 


et 


c--------- 


| 10 NATURAL COLOR FILM-STRIPS IN EACH SET | 


| (includes bonus film-strip) 
EA, SET 500 | | 


4 Reasons Why You Benefit When You Use Eye-Gate 


© Superior Natural Color 
@ Superior Quality 
@ Superior Selection 


@ Superior Teaching Manual 


Ready-to-use, makes audio-vis- 
ual teaching easier. No other 
film-strip producer offers such a 
helpful guide to the instructor. 


ENROLL NOW... EASY AS... 


NEW RELEASE! 
The Constitution of 
The United States 


PROCESSED ON 


1 Please enroll our school as a member of the EYE-GATE 
FILM-STRIP CLUB PLAN. Send enrollment blank and de- 
scriptive literature, of course, no obligation. 


School . 
Address . 
Authorized by - 


2 


3 


Each month, September to May inclusive, we 
will mail to you @ set of natural color film- 
strips for preview. 


You have a reasonable length of time (10 
days) to screen each set. You pay $25.00 for 
each set you purchase. Any set not meeting 
your requirements may be returned without 
obligation. 


You may select one additional set FREE, when 
you have paid for any three sets. You also 
get a bonus film-strip in each set. 


EASTMAN KODAK FILM 


Audio-Visual Aids to Instruction 


EYE-GATE HOUSE, wc. 


2716 FORTY-FIRST AVENUE 
LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 


Title 
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TRAVEL COURSES 
Gor Teachers 


yr who were INsTRUCTOR read- 
ers last spring will surely re- 
member Nancy Jean Wilcox’s prize 
travel article, “We Traveled, to 
Study Travel.” One objective of 

her 15,000-mile journey was: 

“To locate colieges that offer ed- 
ucational travel courses for elemen- 
tary and secondary school teachers 
and to learn how these group-travel 
courses are conducted.” 

Now, THe Insrructor’s pub- 
lishers are happy to make available 
to readers, at nominal cost—and to 
all interested teachers—the fruit of 
Miss Wilcox’s pioneering study. 

Educational Travel Courses for 
Teachers, a 48-page book, is the 
most comprehensive and authorita- 


INNESOTA 


Located at Boulder, Colorado, in view 
of snow-capped peaks and within walk- 
ing distance of mountain trails and 
streams, the University of Colorado 
offers an unusual program of summer 
study and recreation. Combine educa- 
tion, acceleration, makeup, or refresher 
courses with a vacation at a fully 


It's fun to study on Minnesota's 
cool, friendly campus, flanked by the 
historic Mississippi, just 15 minutes 


fessors, augmented by outstanding 
guests 
Preeminent library and laboratory 


from six enticing lakes, and close to _ facilities present unusual opportunity 


the cultural, shopping and entertain- 
ment areas of two big cities. 
More than 1,000 courses, embrac- 


for graduate work and research... 
an exciting program of concerts, 
plays, lectures and social events as- 


accredited university. 
Two 5-week Terms: 


JUNE 15 to JULY 21 
JULY 23 to AUGUST 25 


Graduate and Undergraduate Courses are 
| offered in Anthropology, Art, Biology, 
Business, Chemistry, Economics, Education, 
Engineering, English, Geography, Geology, 
History, Home Economics, Journalism, 
Latin, Law, Library Science, Mathematics, 
Mineralogy, Modern Languages, Music, 
| Nursing, Pharmacy, Philosophy, Physical 
| Education, Physics, Political Science, Psy- 
| chology, Sociology, and Speech. 
| Special Offerings include education, and 
writers’ workshops and conferences, 
Language House, creative arts program, 
| concerts, and public lectures. 


About $29 weekly covers typical tui- 


ing every field of education and sures stimulating recreation. You 
may choose either or both of two in- 


dependent terms of five weeks each. 


scientific interest, are offered by a 
nationally-recognized staff of pro- 


FIRST TERM... June 15— July 18 SECOND TERM July 20—August 22 


Write for heloful complete bulletin. 
Dean of the Summer Session, 804 Johnston Hall 


| Nancy Jean Wilcox 


MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 


ee tion and fees, and board and room in 
beautiful new University residences. 


Write now for $ 


UNIVERSITY OF 


Colorado 


| tive treatment of this subject ever | 
published. The manuscript on | 
| which it is based has been accepted 
by Cornell University as a thesis for 
the Doctor of Philosophy degree. | 
| The author has assisted in prepar- 
ing the condensed version. 

In gathering data on 102 col- 
leges offering educational travel 
courses from 1946 through 1951, 
Miss Wilcox conferred personally 
with teacher travelers, staff mem- 
bers of colleges, officials of Depart- 
ments of Education in twenty-two 
states, and representatives of travel 
bureaus and transportation com- 
panies. She also sent letters and 
questionnaires to faculty travel 
leaders and administrators in col- 
leges, and consulted all available 
references. In 1949 and 1950 she 
herself served as an assistant to di- 
rectors of travel courses 

As student and teacher, the au- 
thor has been identified with New 
York State since 1940. She was 
awarded the Bachelor’s and Mas- 


Director of the Summer Session, Macky 302 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado 


SUMMER COLLEGE 


na 
COOL MOUNTAIN 
VACATIONLAND 


Black Hills 
Ceachers College 


SPEARFISH, SOUTH DAKOTA 


UNDERGRADUATE 

yume 22 | AND GRADUATE STUDY 
OREGON STate COLLEGE To TEACHER TRAINING J 
romano summer session ff AUGUST 14 | ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY 


UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 


TWO SESSIONS 
July 3 


Portland Enelist id July 6 August 7 
urriculium “ngush and dramatics in arrens- 
OREGON COLLEGE OF 5 2 
alt EDUCATION JUNE 15 Workshops: Geography burg Central School, and served as Summer College Specials 
Monmouth re : 1. Costs... Tuition, Fees, Board, Room 
EASTERN Onecc to Science instructor and dire ctor of radio at ook 
ON COLLEGE One S Teachers College 
rf ; OF EDUCATION AUGUST 7 neonta Stat eachers OlELRE. 2. Proctical Courses in Speech Rehabilita- 
le Grande Speech At Cornell, during 1950-51, she 
oa: SOUTHERN OREGON COLLEGE Post Sessions: Clinies: § Radio was an assistant in the university’s Recreational Leadership and Others 
ails OF EDUCATION August 10-28 Television teacher-training program. She is 3. Courses planned to meet certification 
Vice-principa o 1¢ unlor- ments for a states. so special 
DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSIONS 4. INDIVIDUAL RECREATION to meet your 
‘yt =/ a $= lo obtain a copy of Educational needs. Instruction and vacation com- 
=3 = . +r bined in the dreamland of the west. 
aouk = '= Oregon State System of Higher Education Travel Courses for Teachers, send | 
your st ith 95 ents. to: A four-year college accredited by the 
ur request, Wi North Central Association of Colleges. 


Room 118E, 1620 S. W. Park, Portland 1, Oregon F. A. Owen Publishing Company, 


AUTHORIZED BY OREGON STATE BOARD OF HIGHER EDUCATION I[ept. TC, Dansville, N.Y. 


Write President Jonas for Souvenir Catalog. 
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Club Exchange 


THIS free service is open to elemen- 
tary-school teachers and pupils. Reply 
to any of the notices published here by 
mailing your answers directly to the 
teacher whose address is given; or send 
us a notice of your own, mentioning 
some point of interest in your locality. 
All letters received during the six 
weeks following publication of your 
notice should be answered. Items 
should give complete addresses, and 
be signed by the teachers themselves. 
Send them early, addressed to: Club 
Exchange, Yue Instructor, Dans- 
ville, N.Y. We are unable to supply 
names of individual pen pals. 

Why not offer lo exe hange a reel of 
tape? In your recording, you could 
describe your school, community, and 
the surrounding territory. The chil- 
dren will enjoy making it and other 
schools will like to receive it. In ex- 
changing tape, be sure to tell the 
speed at which you recorded. 


Georgia.—My fifth-grade pupils and 
I should like to exchange letters, 
cards, souvenirs, and so on, with pu- 
pils from other states in the United 
States, Canada, and any foreign coun- 
try. Address all mail to: Mrs, Walter 
Smith, Banks Stephens Schooi, Forsyth, 
Georgia. 


Kansas.—Our hobby club with mem- 
bers in the sixth, seventh, and eighth 
grades would be interested in exchang- 
ing letters and ideas with other pupils 
Our special hobby is collecting pencils 
with names and advertisements im- 
printed on them. We shall be very 
glad to exchange pencils with anyone 
who has a pencil collection or who 
would like to start a pencil collection 
Address all mail to: Mr. Clarence 
Condra, jr., Hobby Club Sponsor, 
Protection, Kansas. 


Michigan.—My pupils in grades one 
to eight and I should like to exchange 
letters, post cards, and ideas with pu- 
pils and teachers anywhere. We live 
eighteen miles from Lansing, the cap- 
ital of our state. Address all cor- 
respondence to: Miss Marya Jones, 
Krepps School, 2845 Center Line 
Road, St. Johns, Michigan. 


New Mexico.—My seventh-grade pu- 
pils in social science and I should like 
to exchange letters and picture post 
cards with seventh grades in other 
parts of our country or our possessions. 
We live in the Rio Grande Valley of 
southern New Mexico—an_ irrigated 
region. Our particular section is called 
the Mesilla Valley and our school is 
located in the Gadsden Territory. Ad- 
dress mail to: Mrs. Edith Donaldson, 
Gadsden Junior High School, Anthony 
New Mexico. 


New York.—My second-grade pupils 
would like to exchange letters, pic- 
tures, or souvenirs with other second- 
graders in other states, territories, or 
foreign countries. We live in a rap- 
idly expanding community near Syr- 


WHEATON COLLEGE 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


Complete courses including eee 

special work in Teacher Training, Gradu- 
Xate School of Theology, Conservatory of 
Music, Black Hills Science Station and 
Northwoods Honey Rock Camp. New air- 


conditioned library and modern dining hall Combine 
professional training with delightful Christian fellow- 
Bhip. 45 min. from Chicago. 


inter-Session—June 16 to 26 © Ist Term—June 27 to July 24 
2nd Term—July 25 to August 
Biack Hills Expeditions—June 22 and July 


27 


Lists courses to be offered 
Director of Admissions. Dept. 38-IN 
Wheaton College, Wheaton, Ulinois 


| 


acuse, New York. Residents are em- 
ployed partly as farmers and _ partly 
as shop workers in near-by industrial 
plants. Our centralized school _sys- 
tem is the largest in New York State 
and we are proud of our lovely mod- 
ern schools and personnel. Address 
mail to: Mrs. Dorothy Smith, Cicero, 
New York. 


North Dakota.—My pupils in grades 
one to four would iike to exchange 


letters, post cards, photographs, sou- 
venirs, and products with pupils of 
the same grades in the United States 
and foreign countries. We live in a 
district where spring wheat is raised 
very extensively. Oil is also becom- 
ing an important industry in our state. 
Address correspondence to: Miss Nina 
Eikom, Hamar, North Dakota. 


Oklahoma.—My sixth-grade class of 
thirty pupils would like to exchange 


letters, post cards, stamps, and other 
suitable material with children from 
all the states or any foreign country 
Ardmore is a city of about 25,000 
population in the heart of southern 
Oklahoma. Our chief industries are 
cattle and oil. We are located neat 
beautiful Lake Murray, which is one 
of the scenic spots of our state. Ad- 
dress mail to: Mr. James C, Castle, 
Jefferson School, Ardmore, Okla- 
homa. 


How plan 
May Day 
celebration 
for children 


children 


RADITIONALLY, May 
T The beautiful ceremonies of the 
day — May baskets, the Maypole, and others 
—help children learn one of the most impor- 
tant lessons of life: how to be a friend. 

There is a growing need to revive the true 
meaning of this day for our American children—and so 
more schools than ever are observing May Day celebrations. 
Here, in time for this year's plans, is a book to help you 
plan a school May Day celebration. It was prepared espe- 
cially for teachers by the makers of Hallmark Cards. 

In this Hallmark book—‘May Day Celebrations for 


Day belongs to 


parents. 


Children” — you'll find complete directions on how to plan 
and stage a May Day celebration, including the Maypole 


dance with appropriate songs and costumes. The May Day 
Pageant is so planned that it can be used for the whole 


school or just one class, Enclosed with the book are fifty 
invitations for the children to color and take to their 


Along with the book you will receive two packages of the 
new Hallmark May Baskets. Each package contains five 
different designs, all cut out and ready. to assemble. 

Hallmark May Baskets are sold only in stores where 
Hallmark Cards are regularly sold. But teachers may buy 
two packages of the Hallmark May Baskets, at 50c a pack- 
age, and receive with them, at no additional charge, the 
20-paye booklet in color—“‘May Day Celebrations for 
Children." Simply fill in and mail the coupon below, 


“when you care enough to send the very best” 


Hat Brortuers, INc. 


TI-33 


25th and Grand Ave., Kansas City (10), Missouri 


Enclosed is $1.00. Please send me the Hallmark booklet 


"May Day Celebrations 


for Children’ — prepared especially for teachers, plus invitations for parents and 
two Hallmark May Basket packages (each contains five different baskets). 


Name 


Street 


Beautiful Hallmark May Baskets stimulate 


children’s imagination — make a gay Springtime 


decoration for classrooms, 


School 
City 
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Grade 


P.O. Zone State 
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fascinating 


summer assignment 


pays you GUARANTEED 
INCOME! 


The most rewarding summer you ever 
spent can be yours—with a minimum income 
absolutely guaranteed! As a representative 
of the World Book Encyclopedia, you could 
work right in your own community and 
nearby. And the beauty of it is that your 
teaching experience especially qualifies you 
to succeed gloriously! In fact, many teachers 
earn as much as $100 a week or more—all 


summer long! 


You'd be proud to represent the World 
Book Encyclopedia. Your position is one of 
prestige and you can feel that you are indeed 
rendering a valuable service to the homes 
of your community. This extremely pleasant 


and profitable work has proved so satisfying 
to many teachers that they have arranged to 
keep on with it part-time during the school 
year. 

You cannot fail, when you do this work by 
our proved methods! But regardless of re- 
sults, we guarantee you a substantial income. 
We give you free training and help you in 
every possible way. Some of our highest- 
paid representatives are teachers. 


Think what it would mean to end up the 
summer with $1,000 or more extra income 
—money for a special vacation, new clothes 
or extra luxuries you've dreamed of! Mail 
the coupon below and find out more details! 


Popa FIELD ENTERPRISES, INC., EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 
‘a Marshall Field-owned organization) 
RS Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois 


Mr. George M. Hayes 
5 Dat CLIP This summer's training closses World Book, Dept 1113. P. ©. Box 3565, Chicago 54, Ill. 


os ore being planned right now. 
13 and Applicants will be considered 

f M AIL in the order received, until our 
: teacher quota is filled. Don’t 


City Zone State 


Please send me details of World Book's Teacher Plan, 
showing how I can earn $1,000 or more this summer. 


Name 
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How Cextbooks Serve the 


Modern Curriculum 


MAURICE R. AHRENS 


‘ase value and the significance 
of any teaching aid used in the 
instruction of children depends 
on how well it serves to realize 
the immediate objectives of the 
learning experience and in turn 
the objectives of education. Dur- 
ing the past half century there 
have been changes in the purpos- 
es of education. There have also 
been changes in curriculum and 
in the function of textbooks. 

In the past, education was con- 
cerned primarily with passing 
on, from generation to genera- 
tion, systems of knowledge which 
accumulated in our developing, 
changing culture. At the same 
time, skills necessary to acquire 
this knowledge were taught— 
skills which are commonly re- 
ferred to as the three R’s. 

It was generally believed that 
the knowledges “learned” would 
be recalled and used when a sit- 
uation arose requiring their use. 
These concepts have since been 


As director 


pus Christi, 


with authority 


Brooner Studio 


refuted through research studies 
in the retention and transfer of 
training. 

Most educators today would 
agree that our major purpose in 
education is to preserve, devel- 
op, and improve democracy as a 
way of life. We believe in, and 
are dedicated to, the democratic 
ideal. The reatization of this 
ideal is a great challenge to edu- 
cation. Democracy as a way of 
life is a way of behaving. In oth- 
er words, the quality of demo- 
cratic living depends upon an 
individual's attitudes, habits, so- 
cial skills, ideals, interests, ap- 
preciations, ways of thinking, and 
other behaviors. It follows then 
that the function of modern edu- 
cation is that of helping children 
develop those behaviors which 


of the 
Division of Currien. Ulum, then, is one based 
lar Services for 
public schools of Cor- dren and society that are 
Texas, 
Dr. Ahrens can speak . 
when to boys and girls. 
he evaluates textbooks 
in relation to the ele- because problems cannot 
mentary curriculum. 


are in harmony with the demo- 
cratic idea. 

How can we help young peo- 
ple develop and change their at- 
titudes and behaviors? Although 
we know that there are a number 
of ways, the most feasible one to 
use in the classroom is that of 
helping children solve problems 
which are meaningful to them as 
well as problems which society is 
demanding that they solve. These 
would include personal, personal- 
social, social-civic, and economic 
problems. When a problem is 
solved, something usually hap- 
pens to the individual who effects 
the solution. An attitude or be- 
havior may be changed, a new 
behavior developed, or a behav- 
ior already acquired may be 
fortified. 

The new concept of the func- 
tion of education has had a 
marked impact upon the instruc- 
tional program. The trend, par- 
ticularly in elementary education, 
has been toward basing 
learning activities upon the 
life experiences of the chil- 
dren. The modern curric- 


the upon the problems of chil- 
meaningful and significant 
Facts are still important 


be solved adequately with- 
out them. However, they 
become means to an end 
rather than ends in them- 
selves. The three R’s are still in- 
dispensable because they are the 
tools which are needed in order 
to solve the problems. 


Function of Textbooks 


Even though a great variety of 
learning aids has been developed 
and used in the last fifty years, 
the textbook still continues to be 
the principal resource of teach- 
ers and pupils. Although some 
school systems have developed 
courses of study or teaching 
guides to determine curricula, 
the majority have curricula that 
are determined by the textbooks 
which are chosen. Since this sit- 
uation exists, textbook authors 
and publishers are assuming a 
grave, far-reaching, signifi- 
cant responsibility. This state- 


ment is made with full recogni- 
tion that textbook authors and 
publishers are willing and anx- 
ious to provide the kind of learn- 
ing material that teachers want. 

In recent years it has been 
very encouraging and gratifying 
to notice a definite trend in text- 
books toward organization and 
content based upon the life ex- 
periences of children, and the 
problem approach to learning. 
Although there is still room for 
improvement, these changes pro- 
vide assurance that authors and 
publishers are cognizant of the 
trends in modern education. 

When the problem approach 
is used, the procedures involved 
demand the use of a variety of 
resource materials. While text- 
books may provide basic informa- 
tion, it is important that chil- 
dren become adept in tapping 
every available resource. ons 
library and reference materials, 
audio-visual materials, field trips 
and excursions, personal inter- 
views, and other resources should 
play an important role in learn- 
ing experiences. 


improvements 


There have been a number of 
improvements in textbooks which 
are designed to make them more 
serviceable. 

One needs only to compare a 
textbook of twenty-five years ago 
with one of recent copyright to 
recognize the increased appeal to 
children which has been effected 
through color, beautiful illustra- 
tions, clear-cut line drawings, and 
attractive format. Many of our 
modern textbooks are compar- 
able to the best trade books, mag- 
azines, and other published ma- 
terials. 

More and more textbooks are 
being written, either entirely or 
in part, by classroom teachers 
and educators who are in close 
touch with the classroom. In the 
past, textbooks were written 
mostly by college professors, 
many of whom were not convers- 


ant with trends in education at 
the elementary level. 

Arithmetic books in the past 
were largely concerned with the 
manipulation of abstract num- 
bers. Many textbooks today rec- 
ognize that the goals of arithme- 
tic instruction are reasoning and 
problem-solving. Hence the mod- 
ern arithmetic textbook is usually 
organized around problems which 
are meaningful to children. To- 
day the problems often fall with- 
in the context of an experience 
unit which can be developed by 
the teacher and the pupil. Drill 
in abstract numbers is incorpor- 
ated so that there is no question 
about the “means” and the “end.” 

Many language-arts series are 
based upon life-experience units 
through which the communica- 
tion skills are taught, rather than 
being organized with the oldtime 
detailed, atomistic, grammarial 
approach. 

Many readers contain stories 
which are intimately related to 
the pupils’ daily lives. The sto- 
ries provide an opportunity for 
teachers to help children change 
their behavior, through relating 
the stories to their everyda 
experiences and problems. Al- 
though there is need for improve- 
ment in the problem approach 
in textbooks, progress has been 
made, 

Teachers’ manuals, when prop- 
erly used, have made excellent 
contributions to the improvement 
of teaching. Many manuals are 
written from the point of view of 
the modern philosophy and ob- 
jectives of education, and attempt 
to help the teacher adapt the ma- 
terial in the textbooks to these 
purposes. For example, one such 
manual in reading provides help 
to teachers in applying stories to 
the life experiences of the chil- 
dren, thereby helping boys and 
girls change their behavior. 

In addition, some publishers 
issue bulletins periodically which 
are designed to supplement their 
textbooks. (See next page) 
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Winston Instructional Programs 


for the Elementary Grades 


Arithmetic 
WINSTON ARITHMETICS 


Grades |—8 
by —teo Brueckner Elda Merton ——Foster Grossnickle 


written by America's best-known team of Arithmetic authors and 
reflecting 25 years of leadership in Arithmetic programming. 


Seeing Numbers (Text-Workbook), Grade | 

Finding Numbers (Text-Workbook), Grade 2 

Learning Numbers, Grade 4 
Understanding Numbers, Grade 6 
Knowing About Numbers, Grade 8 


Discovering Numbers, Grade 3 
Exploring Numbers, Grade 5 
Thinking With Numbers, Grade 7 


Keading 
EASY GROWTH IN READING 


Grades |—6 
by —Gertrude Hildreth Allie Felton Mabel Henderson 
Alice Meighen Marjorie Pratt 


New Readiness Material at the Beginning Level makes EASY 
GROWTH IN READING the Easiest Growth in Reading. ‘High Inter- 
est—Low Vocabulary” an outstanding feature of the Series. 


Pre-Primers Primers First Reader 
Mary and Bill At Play | Know a Secret 
Mac and Muff Fun in Story 
Tom and Don 
Going to School 

Pre-Second Second Readers Third Readers 


Faraway Ports 
Enchanting Stories 
Sixth Reader 

Moving Ahead 


Along the Way 
The Story Road 


Fifth Reader 
Looking Forward 


Good Stories 


Fourth Reader 


Today and Tomorrow 


Social Studies- Geography 
WINSTON SOCIAL STUDIES SERIES 


Grades |—6 


Roy A. Price—Chief Consultant 


OUR NEIGHBORS GEOGRAPHY SERIES 


by—s. Russell Smith Frank Sorenson Norman Carls 
Marjorie Howarth 
Tom's Town, Grade 2 
Our Neighbors at Home, Grade 3 
Neighbors Around the World, Grade 4 
Neighbors in the United States and 


Nancy's World, Grade | 

Other Places, Grade 3 

Toward Better Living, Grade 4 

Toward Modern America, Grade 5 Canada, Grade 5 

Living in Latin America, Grade 6 Neighbors in Latin America, Grades 6-7 
Neighbors Across the Seas, Grades 6-7 


Science 
UNDERSTANDING SCIENCE SERIES 


Grades |--6 


Kenneth Freeman 
James Tippett 
Outstanding Textbooks in Science 
| Wonder Why, Grade ! 


Learning Why, Grade 3 
Discovering Why, Grade 5 


by —Thomas Dowling Nan Lacy 


Seeing Why, Grade 2 
Explaining Why, Grade 4 
Understanding Why, Grade 6 
Workbooks and Teachers Manuals available. 

Write for further information and prices to: 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON Co. 


1010 Arch Street Philadelphia 7 


Dallas 1 Atlanta 3 Pasadena 2 


Chicago 16 
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How Textbooks Serve the 


Modern Curriculum 
(Continued from preceding page) 


These bulletins include descrip- 
tions of successful teaching prac- 
tices, further suggestions for the 
use of the textbooks, articles by 
leaders of education, listings of 
supplementary materials, and 
other suggestions. Most teachers 
feel that the bulletins are help- 
ful in improving their work with 
children. 


Further Improvements 


If textbooks are to fulfill their 
function in the modern curricu- 
lum, additional improvements 
should be made in the develop- 
ment, organization, and content. 
Let us examine a few possibili- 
ties for changes. 

More attention needs to be di- 
rected toward providing for in- 
dividual differences. first- 
grade reading, most textbooks 
have made provisions for vari- 
ances in the growth of children 
through providing preprimers, 
primers, and first-grade readers. 
However, in the second grade 
usually only one reader is avail- 
able, and the assumption is that 
all children are ready to read in 
a second-grade reader. This as- 
sumption is false, of course, and 
the teacher is faced with several 
alternatives. He can use the first- 
grade materials with retarded pu- 
pils. or he can progress slowly in 
the second-grade reader. Neither 
alternative is conducive to satis- 
factory learning. It is true that a 
teacher can and should carry on 
experience reading with children 
and also use library and supple- 
mentary materials, but it is also 
true that textbooks could materi- 
ally assist tcachers by supplying 
materials which provide for the 
differences in reading ability and 
interests of children. 

Another example of failure to 
recognize individual differences 
is found in arithmetic textbooks. 
Any teacher knows that whatever 
the grade level or group of chil- 
dren, it is impossible to teach all 
of them the same skill or concept 
at the same time. Yet, most arith- 
metic series are based upon the 
assumption that after a review in 
which all participate, all chil- 
dren are then ready to learn the 
same concepts and skills. In the 
first place, a review for all fails 
to recognize individual differ- 
ences, in that some pupils do not 
need to review. Secondly, a text- 
hook which does not provide ma- 
terials for the teacher to begin at 
the varying skill achievement 
levels of the pupils does not con- 
tribute to good instruction. 

Textbooks should be planned 
to deal more adequately with the 
life experiences and problems of 
children. Although there has 
been improvement in this ap- 
proach, the content in far too 
many textbooks is still based on 
sequentially, logically organized 
subject matter. There is great 
need for bringing together re- 


search studies of the problems of 


children and the problems of so- 
ciety with which children must 
be concerned. There is also a 
need for further studies to iden- 
tify the interests, problems, and 
concerns of children, 

Problems cannot solved 
adequately without facts, and 
therefore the problem approach 
does not do away with subject 
matter. Since the processes in- 
volved in problem-solving permit 
each learner to weigh the facts 
and draw his own conclusions, a 
new technique of writing is de- 
sirable. This would include pre- 
senting all the available facts 
without prejudicing the learner 
so that he could carry on his own 
evaluation, draw conclusions, and 
determine a plan of action. 

More teachers should be plan- 


ning, organizing, and writing 
textbooks. This is especially de- 


sirable where the content is based 
upon the life experiences of chil- 
dren. There is no substitute for 
the intimate day-by-day relation- 
ship that teachers have with their 
pupils, which provides an aware- 
ness of, and sensitivity to, the in- 
terests which are meaningful to 
boys and girls. By capitalizing 
upon the resources of teachers, 
textbooks can be developed which 
function as they should in the 
modern curriculum. 

Textbooks, teachers’ manuals, 
and other resources provided by 
publishers should give teachers 
more help in carrying on an en- 
riched program. For example, 
more could be done by suggesting 
the wide variety of resources to 
use with the textbook in planning 
and developing a learning experi- 
ence. These would include audio- 
visual materials, other textbooks, 
library and reference materials, 
excursions, interviews, speakers, 
and the like. Since it is gener- 
ally recognized that experience 
reading is an excellent technique 
for beginning as well as retarded 
readers, textbook manuals should 
help teachers in using this ap- 
proach, showing how stories in 
readers may be used to supple- 
ment the learning situation. Most 
arithmetic in daily living is done 
mentally, yet the arithmetic text- 
books usually fail to put ade- 
quate stress upon mental solution 
of problems. Nor do they help 
teachers plan such experiences 
with children. Another kind of 
assistance needed is in the area 
of teacher-pupil planning. Where 
textbooks are developed prima- 
rily from the informational ap- 
proach, there is a need to relate 
the information to the child's life 
experiences, 

Since the goals of learning in 
the modern curriculum are demo- 
cratic behaviors, and 
teachers’ manuals should help 
teachers anticipate what behav- 
iors can be developed through 
any given learning experience, 
and to evaluate the growth of chil- 
dren toward democratic attitudes. 
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SOME NEW TEXTBOOKS 
| for Use in Your Class 


Selected and Reviewed by RUTH M. NORTHWAY 


NEW 


LIVELY AND 
STIMULATING TEXTS 


for 


{ Books for The Instructor This fourth-grade geography in the “Rand 

| MeNally Social Studies Series” is written Education 

: in simple narrative style with attractive, 

\ seful pictures, simple maps for beginne 

ROUNDABOUT AMERICA SERIES a ee Lola Merle Thompson's 


and simple geographic content. Accessory 


By Lois Lenski 

The two books in this series, Peanuts for Billy Ben and We Live in 
the South furnish excellent supplementary reading material for the 
social-studies program. The stories, written “on the spot.” will make 
the lives and work of people in Virginia, the Carolinas, and Louisiana 
J. B. Lippincott Co. 


materials include a workbook and teacher's 


HAPPY TIMES WITH 


SOUNDS 
Phonics Books for Grades 1, 2, 3 


manual and key. Coment includes jungle 
lands, along the blue Mediterranean, des- 
ert life in ancient Egypt. the high region of 
Switzerland, and the Land of the Midnight 


“come alive” for readers. Sun. Rand McNally Co. 


Evelyn Fershing's 
HAPPY TIMES WITH 
NUMBERS 

Grades 1 and 2 

Myrtle Banks Quinlan's 
PRIMARY BASIC 
READERS 


Carpenter and Bailey's 
ADVENTURES 
IN SCIENCE 


Rainbow Readers 
Grades 1 to 6 


WORKING WITH NUMBERS SERIES 
By Benbrook, Foerster. and Shea 
The two books in this series are based on the 


COME AND SEE, COME AND COUNT, and COME 
AND HEAR 

By Leila Armstrong 

These three workbooks provide an unusual variety of fune- 


“meaning” theory in arithmetic, They are filled 
with a variety of effective exercises. color illus- 
trations, and additional activities for slow and tional experiences in visual discrimination, number concepts, 
and ear training. all of which are basie aspects of a readiness 


Follett Pub. Co. 


fast learners. Teacher editions accompany the 


tents. The Steck Co. program, A teacher's guide is included, 


HEROES OF OUR AMERICA 

By Southworth and Southworth 

This is a book in the “Iroquois History Series.” about real people who are impor- 
tant in our country’s history. Among these patriots are Columbus, William Penn, 
Daniel Boone, Franklin, Hamilton, Jefferson, Jackson, Whitney, Audubon, Stephen 
Foster, Carver, Roosevelt, and others. Excellent illustrations help the reader to 
Troquois Pub. Co. 


recreate the life of these long-ago tinces. 


Anna Hawley Searles’ 
INTERMEDIATE 
READERS 


COME WITH Us 
By Odille Ousley 


MUSIC THE WORLD SINGS 


This is the first book in a series of “Enrichment Read- 


ers” planned to correlate with the “Ginn Basie Reader 
Series.” Written at the preprimer level, it precedes the 
primer, The Little White House. The content will easily 
correlate with a unit on The Family or The Community 
and the illustrations are filled with many ideas for dis- 


cussion, Ginn and Co. 


WINSTON ARITHMETIC SERIES 


By Brueckner, Merton. and Grossnickle 


This series contains functional experiences for the development of num- 
ber concepts. The visual presentation of processes and their logical de- 
velopment help children to understand numbers. Games and practice ma- 
terials which children can make are provided. Titles include: Seeing 
Numbers, Finding Numbers, Discovering Numbers, Learning Num- 
bers, Exploring Nambers, Understanding Numbers, Thinking with 
John C. Winston Co. 


Numbers, Knowing about Numbers. 


By Wilson, Leeder, Gee, and Greer 

This collection of well-known songs will interest: boys 

and girls of the upper-elementary level. Musical pro- 

grams with narration are suggested for assembly and 

festival programs and interesting dances suited to cer- 

Illustrations are by young 
Silver-Burdett Co. 


tain songs are included. 


artists of high-school age. 


WINDOWS ON THE WORLD 
By Russell and Gunn 

This is the latest in the “Ginn Basie Read- 
er Series” written for the upper-clementary 


Fun to be Alive 
Time to Live 
Living all Your Life 


Herbert Townsend's 


OUR AMERICA 


Herbert Townsend's 
OUR WONDERFUL 
EARTH 


Mary iusk Pierce's 
THE COMMUNITY 
WHERE I LIVE 


Stull and Hatch's 


| THE BASIC LANGUAGE PROGRAM SERIES level. The content deals with adventure, NEW GEOGRAPHIES 
By Monroe, Artley. Gray, and Swan sports, foreign lands, and the Grades 4 to7 
In this series, handwriting, spelling, and oral and written expres- problems which are suited to the interests 
sion are closely interwoven. Specific skills are listed in each area Burleson and Cash's 
and an excellent variety of exercises is planned for their develop- the text, and suggestions for free reading 
' ment. A teacher's edition helps teachers to use this material effec- ane Govem, Ginn and Co, ADVENTURES IN 
tively. The books, each of which is entitled We Talk, Spell, ENGLISH 
iy and Write, include two for grade 1, two for grade 2, and one for COWBOY SAM AND PORKY Grades 3 to 8 


grade 3. 
BUILDING HEALTH wat 
By Dorothea M. Williams 
This 


text, designed for the 


work?” “How can you make the most 
of yourself?” “What does growing up 
mean to you?” and “How can you act 
your age?” Sources of films and _piec- 
tures are given. A guide at each chap- 
ter end offers interesting projects and 
study checks on the factual informa- 


tion. J. B. Lippincott Co. 


Scott, Foresman & Co. 


vw 


» A \) 
upper- | g 
elementary grades, poses four questions, Ma 
“How can you help your body in its e. 3 , 


By Edna Walker Chandler 

This is one of the “Cowboy Sam Series,” so 
popular with children. Written on primer level, 
yet interesting in content to nine- and ten-year- 
olds, it fills a need of many teachers who are 
looking for material to interest readers with 
low ability in reading. The vocabulary is con- 
fined to 89 words, Beckley-Cardy Co. 


HOMELANDS OF THE WORLD 
By Thurston and Hankins 

This text puts emphasis on similarities between countries. Real-life situa- 
tions are interwoven with the descriptions of various regions together 
with map and globe study. Simple and expressive language enhances 
children’s interest. 


Troquois Pub. Co. 
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Burleson, Cash, McCorkle's 
ADVENTURES IN 


LANGUAGE 
Grades 3 to 8 


Please write for your 
examination copies. 


ALLYN and BACON, Inc. 


New York 
Dallas 


Chicago 
San Francisco 


Boston 
Atlanta 
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up—not a revision! 


research, 


New York Chicago 


To see these books is to want to use them. 


NUMBERS AT WORK 
by Patton and Young 


Completely new arithmetic texts—new from the ground 
Sound in method, appealing and 
challenging to pupils, and beautiful with glowing color. 


Based on leading courses of study and the best of recent 


To 


use them is to want to keep them, for they do the job! 


IROQUOIS 
PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


HOME OFFICE: IROQUOIS BUILDING 
SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 


Atlanta Dallas 


L 
the new, versatile, ec 


A new, worthwhile classroom 


project, Book Repair, greatly 
benefits all your pupils by teach- 


ing them the value and care of 


Your book maintenance 
costs are greatly reduced. With 
Book-Saver, any student who can 
handle a brush can fully restore, 
for as little as two cents, books 


books 


which you now rebind or replace 


This new liquid plastic sets to a 
tough, flexible, transparent film. 


DELKOTE, INC. 


Special Offer! 
| wont our pupils to learn book core. Send a “Teachers’ Size” 
bottle of Book Sover ot only $1.95 (plus postage) and 
FREE technique booklet and brush. Send invoice loter 
School _ 
Address 
City _ State 
by Position ~~ 
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WILMINGTON 99, 
DELAWARE 


onomical liquid plastic 


Dries in minutes. No offensive 
Safe—non toxic—non- 
inflammable. Book-Saver quickly 
repairs ripped bindings, loose 
pages, torn pages. Even binds 
magazines, sheet music, etc. Test 
versatile, economical, easy-to-use 
Book-Saver in your classrooms. 
Send in the coupon right away 


odors. 


for special 
offer. 


The Place of ‘TEXTBOOKS 


in the 


SOCIAL-STUDIES 
CURRICULUM 


F. A. Leiteh 


Inspector of Public Schools, Essex County, Ontario, Canada 


a the use of textbooks in 
a social-studies program can be 
intelligently dealt with, we shall 
need to discuss a few of the fae- 
tors involved. These factors have 
to do with the way a classroom is 
organized and conducted, and the 
conditions that we as educators 
consider essential to a good learn- 
ing situation. 


Skills and Attitades 


We shall assume, first of all, 
that the acquiring of desirable 
skills and attitudes by the pupils 
is more important than the mem- 
orization of factual data. We 
must not fall into the common er- 
ror, however, of believing that 
these processes need be mutually 
exclusive. Experience has shown 
that where conditions are most 
appropriate for children to ae- 
quire the desired skills and atti- 
tudes, a satisfactory amount of 
factual material is also retained. 
It has been made apparent that 
when undue importance is plac 
upon the memorizing of facts, 
much less progress is made in 
acquiring these important skills 
and attitudes. 

We are implying, then, that a 
knowledge of relationships and of 
cause and effect is vastly more sig- 
nificant to a child than the knowl- 
edge of quantities of detailed, un- 
related facts, names, places, and 
incidents. 

It is being taken for granted, 
also, that learning is more exten- 
sive when pupils may plan and 
work together under expert guid- 
ance than when they must work 
individually and independently 
all of the time. 

We believe that a child is bet- 
ter prepared for active citizenship 
when the school offers him the 
opportunity of practicing demo- 
cratic procedures. A school can 
begin to accomplish this most ef- 
fectively by providing an exten- 
sive variety of materials. Then it 
must assist the pupil to gain skill 
in using them so that he may be 
able to locate information quick- 
ly and accurately, gain efficiency 
in analyzing and comparing data, 
and form considered opinions. 

In addition to helping a pupil 
form good work and study habits, 
the school and its teachers must 
assist him to acquire adeptness at 
recording and reporting, and to 


assume an active and effective 
part in group activities. Social 
studies should aid the pupil 


through practice to understand 
the democratic way of life. Such 
an understanding will include re- 


spect for peoples and individuals, 
for personal and public property, 
for our material resources, for 
majority decisions, and for vested 
authority. 

There are adequate research 
findings to support the above- 
mentioned assumptions, An ex- 
amination of curriculum guides 
will reveal many of them listed 
among the major objectives in 
teaching the social studies. It is 
on the basis of such findings that 
the use of textbooks will be dis- 
cussed in this article. 


_ 
| 


NOT 


The Texthook’s Role 


A textbook is of value in a so- 
cial-studies program only to the 
extent to which it assists in the 
achievement of predetermined 
goals. A study of the methods 
employed over a period of years 
reveals a decided trend away 
from the use of a single textbook 
and toward an extensive and 
more profitable use of many types 
of reference materials. 

At one time it was the custom 
for teachers and pupils to be as- 
signed a textbook which covered 
a prescribed course and which the 
pupils were expected to memo- 
rize and to be able to recite. It 
was the duty of the teacher to 
add to the text from her own sup- 
plementary reading for the pur- 
pose of motivation and for sus- 
taining interest. 

Gradually it became the cus- 
tom to provide the children with 
accessory material. Most of the 
hooks, however, were written for 
adults and were unsuitable to all 
pupils except those of advanced 
reading ability. 

Eventually teachers were given 
the choice of a textbook, usually 
from an approved list. Bibliog- 
raphies of reference books for the 
use of teachers and pupils were 
furnished. Books began to ap- 
pear in greater and greater num- 
bers which contained some at- 
tempts by the authors at vocabu- 
lary control. 
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A further step, and one that 
should demand our greatest at- 
tention, is to employ a system 
where no one book is designated 


as a text. All printed material 
that pertains to the subject, in 
whatever form it appears, is con- 
sidered as reference material. 
This plan lends itself well to pu- 
pil research and to the operation 
of classes in groups. 

Since in recent years both the 
variety and quality of publica- 
tions in the social-studies field 
have continued to improve, it 
would appear that an arrange- 
ment which permits children to 
become closely acquainted with 
a large number of good books is 
logical and desirable. It should 
be noted that the words “text- 
book” and “reference” as used in 
this connection are synonymous. 


The Teacher 


Aithough the transition in the 
use of textbooks has changed 
the role of the teacher, the ne 
sity for competent teaching has 
in no way diminished. Infinite 
skill is needed to conduct effi- 
ciently a class operating in groups 
on a research project. In addi- 


“COS 


BUT THIS 


tion to guiding the organization 
and keeping the pupil groups 
functioning smoothly, it is the 
teacher's responsibility to inspire 
the children and to keep their 
enthusiasm at a high level during 
the study. 

She must be thoroughly famil- 
iar with a wide range of books 
and must know how to introduce 
them in such a way that the pu- 
pils will be eager to consult 
them. The skills involved in in- 
terpreting the complex data con- 
tained in many textbooks are ex- 


tensive. The teacher requires a 
well-planned method of present- 
ing them in a sequence that will 
facilitate their mastery by the 
class. It is her duty to assist the 
pupils in assessing their progress 
frequently and to direct them in 
their final evaluation of any 
project. This might well include 
the pupils’ appraisal of the ref- 
erence books used, 


Types of Textbooks 


The method of textbook use 
under discussion requires for its 
success a wealth and variety of 
material readily accessible to the 
pupils. This will include books 
of both fact and fiction, maps, 
charts, atlases, globes, booklets, 
encyclopedias, pamphlets,  cir- 
culars, and folders, It is impor- 
tant when compiling this mate- 
rial to give attention to reading 
level, to insure that the reading 
difficulty of the printed matter 
extends over several grades. 

Reference should be made to 
certain aids to the use of text- 
books. Guidebooks accompany 
nearly every text. They are de- 
signed to assist teachers in mak- 
ing the most effective use of the 
text. They suggest a variety of 
activities, point out the sequence 
in which skills may be presented 
and expanded, and give sugges- 
tions for developing discussions 
on the main and related topics. 

Workbooks are available, also 
to be used along with numerous 
texts. A majority of supervisors 
believe that workbooks are used 
too extensively and too promiscu- 
ously. It is their opinion that 
the indiscriminate use of work- 
books does not assist materially 
in achieving the major goals of a 
social-studies program. They feel 
that the time spent by the pupils 
in completing many of the exer- 
cises and the time consumed by 
the teacher in checking could be 
more valuable if used in other, 
more creative, activities, 

In the foregoing paragraphs 
we have attempted to identify 
the type of classroom and the 
type of learning situation in 
which desirable pupil growth is 
most likely to occur and to set 
forth the place of social-studies 
textbooks in such a situation. 


THE INSTRUCTOR 


The All-Time Great Classies of Childhood 


illustrated with the original drawings 


reproduced from the most famous edition 


of each story and poem! 


This beautiful volume puts fifty of the best 
stories and poems for beginners right at 
your hand in one single book. It’s ideal for 
reading to your classes—or helping children 
(3 to 8) start to read for themselves. Big 
heavy type in widely spaced lines, thick 
sturdy paper and many beautiful illustra- 
tions—all are designed for beginning eves. 
You'll find here the familiar tales that 
every teacher wants her pupils to know: 
Over in the Meadow 
The Ow! and the Pussy Cot 


Old Mother Hubbard 
Wight Before Christmas 


Peter Rabbit Little Red Hen 
The House Thot Jack Built and 42 other cherished « 
Uncle Remus stories and poems 


The overwhelming acceptance of the first 

Better Homes & Gardens Stroxy Boox 

led to this sequel for older children of 6 

to 12, Already teachers and educators are 

praising this Seconp Story Book and its 

presentation of great authors. Note how 

carefully graded are the 19 world-famed 

stories and poems selected by Betty 

(Connor: 

The Reformed Pirate 

Lion, Jupiter and the 
Elephant 

Lobo, King of Currumpaw 


Pied Piper of Hamelin 
You Are Old, Father 
William 
The Trial of the Bow 
Apple of Contentment Diverting History of 
How Boots Befooled the John Gilpin 
King Rikki-Tikki-Tewi 


The White Cot North Wind and the Sun 
Gnat and the Bull Gnat and the Lion 
Dog in the Manger Kingdom of the Lion 


Story of King Arthur 
Perseus and the Gorgon 


la Befana 


|; O'Connor, the editor of the Better Homes & Gardens Story Booxs, 
has devoted her life to the study of children and to the world’s rich treasure 
of literature for children. 

In these two books she has selected the best stories from among the 
thousands available—to give you in one volume for each age group the 
stories most important for your children to know. 


The wonderful illustrations 


many of them in full color — are taken 


from the most famous edition of each poem and story. Their dramatic impact 
and bright humor has captured the imagination of generations of first 
readers — just as they will capture and hold the interest of your pupils, and 
make their reading easier and more fun! 

Both books are printed in large, clear type that is easy for young eyes to 
follow. The books are printed on fine quality, heavy paper and are very 
sturdily bound in buckram book cloth covers. 

The Special Teacher's Price brings you each book at ONLY $2.00 — 
a saving of almost one third under the regular price of $2.95. This special 
teacher's price applies to your personal copes, to library copies, and to as 
many additional copies as you may need for your students. 

If you are not acquainted with these fine, widely-accepted teaching aids, 
send for your FREE INSPECTION Copy today. Simply use this coupon below 


and either or both of the Story Books will be 
sent to you for a free 10-day inspection at no 


cost or obligation, 


Please send me, for free ten 
Place your order now for FREE inspection copies day inspection, the Rete 
Homes & Garden Second 
Story Rook for children 6 
Name of Teacher...... for chil 
dren 3 regular price 
7° stan th 
cial teachers’ price of $2.00 
(Offer good only in U.S.) 


Moines 3, lowa. 


Better 
Homes & Gardens, 306 
Meredith Bldg., Des 
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Two Outstanding Contributions -_ 
to the Teaching of Reading 


THE TEACHING OF READING 
IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


Paul McKee, State College of Education, Greeley, Colorado 


Through this leading professional 
text, Paul MeKee helps the teacher 
to do a better job of instructing the 
children to read for meaning. 


for the 
teacher 


McKee Harrison McCowen 


In this series of basal readers for 
the primary intermediate 
grades, the authors offer a superior 
method for developing reading in- 


for the 
pupil 


dependence that starts early, is 


thoroughly developed, and built 
into the text, workbooks, and man- 
uals, 


THE McKEE READING SERIES 


Lehr 


| 
| 
| 


Houghton Mifflin Company 


7 New York 16 Curcace 16 


San Paancesco 5 


A Dynamic Modern Approach 
to Language Study 


SERIES 


by Shane—Ferris—Keener 


“Modern” in its emphasis on child develop- 
ment... “Traditional” in its thoroughness .. . 
designed to help today’s child grow in confi- 
dence and understanding . . . a new series of 
elementary English texts for grades 2-8. 


A flexible program which meets classroom 


needs. Develops competence in language 
» usage. Provides opportunities for develop- 
ing creative abilities and appreciations. De- 
velops social confidence, 
W BROTHERS 

LAIDLA 
CHICAGO NEW YORK ATLANTA 

PALO ALTO DALLAS 


* 
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Cextbook Summary 


REFERENCE GUIDE for 
YOUR TEXTBOOK SELECTIONS 


ALLYN AND BACON, INC, Quixtan Basic Reavers}: Reading Pictures, readi- 
ness: Before Winky, Tots and Toys*, W inky*, 3 preprimers; Happy Days*, Day by 
Day*, 2 primers: To and Fro*, gr. 1; Fact and Fancy*, Faces and Places*, gr. 2: 
Coast to Coast*, Busy World®, gr. 3. Tue Seances Reavers}, int. gr.: Fun to Be 
Alive; Time to Live; Living All Your Life. 


AMERICAN BOOK CO. Berrs Bastc Reavers*} (Betts and Welch): Take Off, 
readiness; Ride Away, Time to Play, All in a Day, 3 preprimers; Up the Street 
and Down, primer; Around Green Hills, gr. 1; Down Singing River, gr. 2'; Over a 
City Bridge, ar. 22; Beyond Treasure Valley, gr. 3°; Along Friendly Roads, gr. 3°; 
American Adventures, gr. 4; Adventures Here and There, gr. 5; Adventures Nou 
and Then, gr. 6 Tue Mastery or Reaping (Bailey and Leavell): Worlds of Ad- 
venture, gr. 7: Worlds of People, gr. 8 Tue Ream or Reavine (Barnes, Bessey, 
and others): Doorways, gr. 7; Trails, gr. 8. 


BECKLEY-CARDY CO. Successeut Livine Sertes (Daw and others): Busy Days, 
preprimer; School and Play, primer; We Live and Grow, gr. 1; Making Friends, 
er. 2: Sharing Together, gr. 3; Ourselves and Others, gr. 4; Richer Living, gr. 5: 
Knowing Our W orld, gr. 6. Cowsoy SAM Sentes (Chandler): Cowboy Sam and 
Porky, primer; Cowboy Sam, primer; Cowboy Sam and Shorty, Cowboy Sam 
and Freddy, er. 1; Cowboy Sam and the Rodeo, Cowboy Sam and the Fair, gr. 2: 
Cowboy Sam and the Rustlers, gr. 3. Reapine Sexes (Sutton and oth- 


ers): Brave and Glad, gr. 5-6; The World Is W ide, gr. 6-8; Trails Beckon, gr. 4-5. 


BOBBS-MERRILL CO. Reavinc ror Livinc Seres*} (Burton, Baker, and 
Kemp): Get Ready to Read, readiness; Don and Peggy, Come and See, Here We 
Play, 3 preprimers; Days of Fun, primer; Our Happy Ways, gr. 1; Meet Our 
Friends, er. 2; Our Good Neighbors, gr. 3. 


FOLLETT PUB. CO. Grave Reaviness Books (Armstrong): Come and 
See; Come and Hear; Come and Count. 


GARRARD PRESS. Tue Basic Vocasutary Seams (Dolch and Dolch): Folk 
Stories, Animal Stories, “Why” Stories. Reapine Sertes (Dolch, Dolch. 
and Jackson): Fairy Stories, Famous Stories, Old W orld Stories, Aesop’s Stories, 
Bible Stories, Gospel Stories. 


GINN & CO. Ginse Basic Reavers*} (Russell and others): Fun with Tom and 
Betty, readiness; My Little Red Story Book, My Little Green Story Book, My Little 
Blue Story Book, 3 preprimers: The Little White House, primer; On Cherry Street, 
er. |: We Are Neighbors, gr. 2'; Around the Corner, gr. 2°; Finding New Neigh- 
bors, gr. 3°; Friends Far and Near, gr. 3°; Roads to Everywhere, gr. 4; Trails to 
Treasure, gr. 5; Wings to Adventure, gr. 6; Doorways to Discovery, gr. 7; Windows 
on the W orld, gr. 8. EXnicument Sentes (Russell and others): Come with Us. 


D. C. HEATH & CO. Reavine ror Ivrerest (Witty and others): See 
and Do, readiness: Ned and Nancy, Bigger and Bigger, rev. Little Lost Dog, rev., 
Molly, Pete, and Ginger, Play at Home, 5 preprimers; A Home for Sandy, rev., 
Rain and Shine, rev.. 2 primers: Something Different, rev., gr. 1; Lost and Found, 
gr. 2'; Secrets and Surprises, gr. 2*; Fun and Frolic, rev. gr. 3'; Do and Dare, gr. 
32; Luck and Pluck, rev. gr. 4; Merry Hearts and Bold, rev. gr. 5; The Brave 
and Free, rev., gr. 6. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. Reapine ror Meanine Seates*t (McKee, Harrison, 
and others): Getting Ready, readiness; Tip, Tip and Mitten, The Big Show, 3 pre- 
primers; With Jack and Janet, primer; Up and Away, gr. 1; Come Along, gr. 2): 
On We Go, gr. 2*; Looking Ahead, gr. 3'; Climbing Higher, gr. 3°; High Roads, 
er. 4; Sky Lines, gr. 5; Bright Peaks, gr. 6. Tiny Toosey’s Birthday (LaRue), sup. 
reader, gr. 1. 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS, INC, Latoiaw Basic Reavers (Yoakam, Hester, and Ab- 
ney): He Go to School, readiness; We Learn to Read and The Reading Road, 2 
preprimers; On the Way to Storyland, primer; Making Storybook Friends, gr. 1; 
Stories We Like, gr. 2; Children Everywhere, gr. 3; On the Trail of Adventure, gr. 
4: The World around Us, gr. 5; From Every Land, gr. 6. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO, Time to Reap Sentes} (Leary, Erichert, and Reely): 
Making Friends, bk. 1; Skipping Along, bk. 2; Finding Favorites, bk. 3. 


LYONS & CARNAHAN, Devetopmentat Reapine Sertes*} (Bond, Alder, Cuddy, 
and Wise): Pictures to Read, readiness: Three of Us, Play with Us, Fun with Us, 
3 preprimers; Many Surprises, primer; Happy Times, gr. 1; Down Our Way, gr. 2'; 
Just for Fun, gr. 22; Stories from Everywhere, gr. 3'; Once upon a Storytime, gr. 
3°; Meeting New Friends, gr. 4; Days of Adventure, gr. 5; Stories to Remember, 
ar. 6. 


MeCORMICK-MATHERS PUB. CO. Bumotne Reanine Skits (Armstrong and 
Hargrave): Levels 1-6, gr. 1-6. Puzzle Funt (Greenlee and Dietrick), late kdg. or 
early lst gr. My Red Puzzle Book, My Blue Puzzle Book (Greenlee and Dietrick), 
gr. 1. 

THE MACMILLAN CO. Tue Macmittan Reavers*} (Gates, Bartlett, Huber, Sal- 
isbury, Peardon, Clark, Beery, and Crossen): Here We Come, readiness; Splash, 
Tuffy and Boots, 2 preprimers; Ted and Sally, primer; On Four Feet, gr. 1; Today 
We Go, gr. 2'; New Friends and New Places, gr. 22; Friends and Fun, gr. 2, full-yr. 
edition; Good Times Today, gr. 3'; Good Times Tomorrow, gr. 3°; Good Times 
Today and Tomorrow, gr. 3, full-yr. edition; Sharing Adventures, gr. 4; The World 
I Know, gr. 5; All around Me, gr. 6; Here and Everywhere, gr. 7; Tales for To- 
day, gr. 8. Supplementary material to go with series: At the Lake, preprimer; Tom- 
my Little, primer; Snow, The Christmas Tree, Mr. and Mrs. Big, 3 primer unit 
readers; Two Boys and a Tree, gr. 1; Three Little Elephants, Toby, The Open Win- 
dow, 3 first-grade unit readers; Buster the Burro, Skippy the Monkey, On a Tug- 


© Pupil’s workbook available. + Teacher's manual or teacher's edition available, 
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boat, The Princess with the Dirty Face, 4 second-grade unit readers; Susan and the 
Sheep, Robin Fly South, Sandy in the Green Mountains, The Cat Becomes Con- 
tented, 4 third-grade unit readers. 


NOBLE & NOBLE, Adventures in Reading Readiness (Wrightstone ). 


ROW, PETERSON & CO. Tue New Atice ano Jenny Booxs*t (O'Donnell, 
Coughlan, Phillips, and others): Here We Go, readiness; Skip Along, Under the 
Sky, Open the Door, High on the Hill, 4 preprimers; The New Day In and Day 
Out, primer; The New Round About, gr. 1; The New Down the River Road, gr. 2, 
readiness; The New Friendly Village, gr. 2; The New Through the Green Gate, gr. 
3, readiness; The New If 1 Were Going, gr. 3; Singing Wheels, gr. 4; Engine 
Whisties, gr. 5; Runaway Home, gr. 6. Parallel Readers to go with primer-gr. 3. 
Tue Booxs (Huber, Salisbury, and O'Donnell): a Story, 
gr. 1; le Happened One Day, gr. 2; After the Sun Sets, gr. 3; lt Must Be Magic, gr. 
1: They Were Brave and Bold, gr. 5; These Are the Tales They Tell, ger. 6: corre- 
lated with The New Alice and Jerry Books. 


BENJ. H. SANBORN & CO. Tue Gotnen Roan ro Reaping Sentest (Heffernan, 
Harper. and Wulfing): All Aboard for Storyland, gr. 4; Sails Set for Treasure 
Land, gr. 5; On to Adventure, gr. 6. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN & CO. Tne New Basic FOUNDATION 
Sentes*} (Gray, Artley, Arbuthnot, and others): The New Before We Read, We 
Read Pictures, and We Read More Pictures, prereading; The New We Look and 
See, The New We Work and Play, The New We Come and Go, 3 preprimers: The 
New Fun with Dick and Jane, primer; The New Our New Friends, gr. 1; The New 
Friends and Neighbors, gr. 2'; The New More Friends and Neighbors, gr. 2°; The 
New Streets and Roads, gr. 3'; The New More Streets and Roads, gr. 3°. Tuer Basic 
Reavers*} (Gray, Arbuthnot, Baruch, and others): Before We Read, prereading; We 
Look and See, We Work and Play, We Come and Go, 3 preprimers; Fun with Dick 
and Jane, primer; Our New Friends, gr. 1; Friends and Neighbors, gr. 2'; More 
Friends and Neighbors, gr. 22; Streets and Roads, gr. 3'; More Streets and Roads, 
er. 32; Times and Places, gr. 4; Days and Deeds, gr. 5; People and Progress, gr. 6; 
Paths and Pathfinders, gr. 7; Wonders and Workers, gr. 8. Sup. Readers: Reavine 
ror INDEPENDENCE Sertes (Gray, Artley, and Gray): We Three, gr. 1; What Next? 
ger. 2: Tall Tales, gr. 3. The Boxcar Children and Surprise Island (both by War- 
ner), The Six Robbens (Obermeyer), Hidden Silver (Faulkner). 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS. Reavine Topay Seates (Orr and others): Stories 
from Near and Far, gr. 4; Stories of Now and Long Ago, gr. 5; Stories Old and 
New, gr. 6; Discovering New Fields in Reading and Literature, gr. 7; Progress in 
Reading and Literature, gv. 8; Exploring Literature Old and New, gr. 9. 


SILVER BURDETT CO. Learnine to Reav*t (Smith): Our First Book, pre- 
reading; Bill and Susan, Under the Tree, 2 preprimers: Through the Gate, primer; 
Down the Road, gr. 1: In New Places, gr. 2'; With New Friends, gr. 22; From Sea 
to Sea, gr. 3'; Over Hill and Plain, gr. 3%. Unrermentare Reavers} (Smith and 
Bayne): Distant Doorways, gr. 4; Frontiers Old and New, gr. 5; On the Long 
Road, gr. 6. 

L. W. SINGER CO. Tre Prose anno Poerry Sextest: The Emerald Book, gr. 3; 
The Sunshine Book*, gr. 4; The Blue Sky Book*, gr. 5; The Firelight Book*, gr. 6. 
Prose and Poetry Journeys (Agnew and others), gr. 7. Prose and Poetry Adven- 
tures (Agnew and others), gr. 8. 

THE STECK CO. Woootann Frotics Sexiest (Sharp. Young, and Storm): Who 
Are You? Where Is Cubby Bear? and Daffy, 3 preprimers; Watch Me, primer; 
Downy Duck Grows Up, gr. 1; Little Lost BoBo, gr. 2; Chippy Chipmunk’s Vaca- 
tion, gr. 3. 

UNIVERSITY PUB. CO. Tue Cravrere-Caneieco Bastc Reapers}: Tell Me a 
Story; My Picture Play Book, My First Book, 2 readiness bks.; Playtime Fun, Run- 
away Toys*, 2 preprimers; To School and Home Again*, primer; In the City and 
on the Farm*, gr. 1; Under the Roof*, gr. 2; Under the Sun*, gr. 3; Highroads and 
Byroads, gr. 4; Next Door, gr. 5. 

WEBSTER PUB. CO. Sournern Lire ano Litexarure (Stone, Guiton, and Gor- 
don): Mustang Gray, gr. 4-5; Pine Knots, gr. 5-6; Cypress Knees, gr. 6-7. Sup. 
readers. 

WHEELER PUB. CO. Tie Amentcan Avventure Sertes} (Betts): Friday—The 
Arapaho Indian and Squanto and the Pilgrims, reading level “A”; Pilot Jack 
Knight, Alec Majors, and Chief Black Hawk, reading level “B”; Cowboys and 
Cattle Trails and Kit Carson, reading level “CC”; Buffalo Bill, Wild Bill Hickok, 
and Davy Crockett, reading level “D"; Daniel Boone, Fur Trappers of the Old 
West, The Rush for Gold, and John Paul Jones, reading level “E.” For slow learn- 
ers and retarded readers. (Reading level “A” is seeond-reader level, and so on.) 


JOHN C. WINSTON CO. Easy Geowrn Reavine, Star Edition*+ (Hildreth, 
Felton, and others): 54 Group Experience Charts; Vis-O-Graph; My First School- 
book, readiness; Mary and Bill, preprimer pre-level 1; Mac and Duff, The Twins, 
Tom and Don, Going to School, 3 preprimers; At Play, Fun in Story, 2 primers; | 
Know a Secret, gr. 1; Good Stories, pre-gr. 2; Along the Way, gr. 2'; The Story 
Road, gr. 22; Faraway Ports, gr. 3); Enchanting Stories, gr. 3°; Today and Tomor- 
row, gr. 4; Looking Forward, gr.5; Moving Ahead, gr. 6. 

WORLD BOOK CO. Basic Reaping Senes*} (Durrell, Sullivan, and 
others): prePARATORY UNIT—Look and Say, readiness: Up and Down, Bing, 2 pre- 
primers; BASIC SKILLS UNIt—Betty and Bobby, primer; The Big Surprise, first 
reader, gr. 1. 


LITERATURE 


BOBBS-MERRILL CO. THe or Famous Amenicans Sertes (Stevenson 
and others): Fifty volumes in School Edition, gr. 4-8. 

HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO, Tates rrom tHe Four Winns (Kissen): The Strau 
Ox and Other Tales, ar. 3; The Bag of Fire and Other Tales, gr. 4; The Crowded 
House and Other Tales, gr. 5. 

IROQUOIS PUB. CO. Beacon Licuts or Lirerature Series (Bks. 4-6 Shattuck; 
Bks, 7-8 Chamberlain and Winn): Gateway to Adventure, Bk. 4; Roads to Any- 
where, Bk. 5: Toward Pleasant Shores, Bk. 6: True and Otherwise, Bk. 7; Tales 
and Trails, Bk. 8. 

LAIDLAW BROTHERS, INC, Tue Growrn Sentes (Brewton, Lemon, 
and others): Excursions in Fact and Fancy, gr. 7; Y our World in Prose and V erse, 
gr. 8. 

J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO. Reavine ror Lire Senies (Wood and others): Looking 
Ahead, bk. 1; On Y our Own, bk. 2. Jr. h. s. 

THE MACMILLAN CO. Livenc Lererature (Theisen and Bond): Fun with Story 
Friends, gr. 3; Journeys in Storyland, gr. 4; Story Friends on Parade, gr. 5; Story 
Treasures, gr. 6; Doorways to Adventure, gr. 7; Tales from Here and There, gr. 8. 
Lirerature: A Series or ANTHOLOGIES, rev.t (Cross): Appreciating Literature, 
ar. 7; Understanding Literature, gr. 8. 
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is the key 


to independent 


READING and SPELLING 


STEPS 
TO MASTERY 
OF WORDS 


GIVES THE PUPIL MASTERY 
OF ALL WORD-ATTACK 
SKILLS, INCLUDING PHON- 
ICS. 


UTILIZES THE MOTOR AVE.- 
NUE TO LEARNING IN THE 
MASTERY OF WORDS. 


The pupil HEARS the sounds of the word, 
ASSOCIATES the sounds with their letter 
symbols, BUILDS the word by the hand 
manipulation of his Sound Chart, and then 
SEES the word which he has made. The 
learning of the word results from AUDI- 
TORY PERCEPTION through MOTOR 
ACTIVITY to a SELF-DISCOVERED 
VISUAL IMPRESSION. 


Provides the Teacher 


-with daily lesson plans in a helpful and 
understandable GUIDE BOOK. 
-with a series of ten recorded lessons 


which demonstrate the author’s technique 
in teaching the sounds. 


Gives Phenomenal Results 


To PREVENT the formation of poor 
reading and spelling habits, the program is 
used in grades 1-4. 

To REMEDY the poor reading and spelling 
habits previously formed, the program is 
to be used in grades above the fourth. 


is the key 
to mastery of the fundamentals in 


ARITHMETIC 


Number Meanings—Whole Numbers 
Common Fractions—Decimal Fractions 
Percentage—Problem Solving 


ENGLISH 


Capitalization—Sentences and Paragraphs 
Punctuation—Good Usage 
Grammar—Parts of Speech 


Not a textbuok. Not a workbook. 


IS a scientifically organized program of 


TEST-TEACH-PRACTICE-TEST 


There are 1579 individual test and work 
sheets which are printed and ready to use. 


THE 
STRATHMORE 
PLAN 
EFFECTIVE 


INVENTORY TESTS reveal the needs of 
the pupils. 

PRACTICE PAGES are keyed to the tests 
and give the pupil the remedial practice 
which he needs. 

MASTERY TESTS close each unit and 
measure achievement. 


TIME SAVING 


The test and practice sheets are printed 
and ready to use. The teacher is saved 
from the drudgery of searching for and 
duplicating test and practice raaterials. 


CONVENIENT 


The loose sheets are shipped in an indexed 
file carton. When you need a test or prac- 
tice sheet, you get it from the file for im- 
mediate use. 


ECONOMICAL 


You can select and order as few as 
10 copies of any one page with a 
minimum total order of 1000 
sheets. 

The price is low—only $4.00 per 
1000 sheets in your total order. 


For detailed information use coupon on page 100 or write to 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICE, INC. 


P. O. BOX 10 


THE INSTRUCTOR, March 1953 


AURORA, ILLINOIS 
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TIME TO READ 


Mary K. Reely 
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READING FOR LIFE 


(General Editor) 


—PINCOTT COMPANY 
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Each child is treated as an individual with these new art books. 
The child learns to appreciate touch, form, size and texture. 
Learning art with these books becomes a pleasant experience for each child. They 
are large—easy for pupils to handle (8':" x 11”) and beautifully illustrated. 


They make up a complete functional program of graded handcraft activities. 


BEN J. H. SANBORN & co., 221 East 20th Street, Chicago 16, Ill. 


THE INSTRUCTOR, March 1953 


WITH ART 


By Maud Ellsworth and Michael F. Andrews 


FOR PUPILS TO USE WITH THE 
INEXPERIENCED ELEMENTARY TEACHER 


A series of eight new Art Books 
written with the needs in mind of 
especially the inexperienced grade 


school teacher, those who have not 
had extensive training in this field 
and do not have readily available 
an Art Consultant or Supervisor. 
Any teacher, experienced or not, 
can use this series and get out- 
standing results. 


A Book for Every Grade 
Books 1 through 8 


SOF 


Participation Series That Creates Superior Results 


They correlate art 


« Chicago 16, Ill. 


Please send me books checked below at 80c ea. 
| enclose to cover charges. 


Teacher's Book @ 25¢ each net 
Covers All Grades 


NOBLE & NOBLE, New Liverary Reapers: Reading Fun (Reynolds), 
er. 3-5; Around the World (Wilkinson), gr. 4; Daring Deeds (Willis), gr. 5; Ad- 
venture (id.), gr. 6; Sport (Bellafiore), gr. 7; Flight (id.), gr. 8; Travel (id.), gr. 9. 
RAND MeNALLY & CO. Ensovenc Lirexarure Seates (Neville and Payne): 
Setting the Sails, gr. 7; Exploring New Fields, gr. 8. 

ROW, PETERSON & CO. Sertest (Eberhart, Sweringen, 
Leary): Your World, gr. 7; Your Country, gr. 8; Your Life, ar. 9 Lev’s-Reap- 
Tocetuer Poems (Brown and Heltman): Teacher's kdg. gr. 1-2; Bks. 3-4. 
children’s readers. 

SILVER BURDETT CO. Srontes to Rememner} (Bennett, Dowse, and Ed- 
monds)}: Wonder and Laughter, gr. 4; Dreaming and Daring, gr. 5; High Road to 
Glory, ar. 6. 

THE STECK CO. Treasure Books Seetes (Pulliam and Darby, ed.): Rip Van 
Winkle and The Legend of Sleepy Hollow; Kidnapped; Gulliver's Travels; Stories 
I Like. Ecnwoes ov THe SouTHLANDT (Bradley and Sharp): Bks. 1 and 2. 


ALLYN AND BACON, INC, Apoventures tn Encutsu*} (Burleson, Cash, and oth 
ers): Grades 3-8, 

AMERICAN BOOK CO, Encuisi Sentes, 2nd Edition} (Stoddard, Bailey, Lewis) : 
First Steps in English, gr. 1; English, gr. 2-8. 

EDUCATIONAL SERVICE, INC. Srers ro Mastery or Worns (Fillmore): 
Sound Chart; My Word Study Book, gr.1; My Word Study Book, gr. 2; My Word 
Study Book, gr. 3. Tue Stratumone PLANT: individual work and test sheets. 

GINN & CO. Our Lancuace*} (Johnson and others): Good 7 Habits, gr. 
3; English for You and Me, gr. 4; English in Work and Play, 5; Putting ~~ 
lish to W ork, gr. 6; English at Your Service, gr. 7; Greater Skills in > English, gr. 
Also available in 3-bk. edition. 

D. C. HEATH & CO. Encuisu Is Our Lancuace (Sterling, Strickland, 
Lindahl, and others), gr. 1-8. American Encuisn Sexiest (Rojas and oth- 
ers), Book One, Book Two, gr. 4-6. 

HENRY HOLT & CO. Lanevace Serms: Jr. Bhs. 1-11. 

HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. Lancuace ror Meanine*} (MeKee, Harrison, and 
others): Let's Taik, gr. 2: Building Your Language, gr. 3; Developing Your 
Language, gr. 4; Enriching Y our Language, gr. 5; Improving our Language, gr. 6: 
Mastering ) our Language, gr. 7; Perfecting Your Language, gr. 8. 
INTERNATIONAL TEXTBOOK CO. Helping Children Write (Applegate). 
IROQUOIS PUB. CO. Srers ro Goon Series: Bhs. 3-6 (Shattuck and 
Cauley); Bks. 7-8 (Ahles and Lawlor). 

LAIDLAW BROTHERS, INC. Tue Gooo Encusn Sentes (Shane, Ferris, and 
Keener): First Steps to Good English, gr. 2; Easy Steps to Good English, gr. 3; On 
the Trail to Good English, gr. 4; Pathways to Good English, gr. 5; Building Good 
English, gr. 6; Growth in Good English, gr, 7; Using Good English, er. 8. 

J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO, Encutsu ror Tonay Seates} (Noar, Threlkeld, and oth- 
ers): Gr. 3-8. 

LYONS & CARNAHAN, Junion Encuisn (Paul & Kincheloe): Bk. I, gr. 7; Bk. 
II, gr. 8. 

MeCORMICK-MATHERS PL B. CO. Corrective (Price, Mil- 
ler, and others): Bks. 2-6, gr. 2-6. Lancuace Rounoup (Price, Miller, and others): 
Bks. 3-6, gr. 3-4. Plain English Handbook. Enxcusu (Walsh and Walsh): 
Bks. 1-2, gr. 7-8. 

ROW, PETERSON & CO. Bunoic Berrer Encutsut (Greene, McBroom, Mos- 
crip, Gillett, and Ashley), gr. 3-12. Darcy in Lancuace (Arey, Betts, 
Greene, and Liddell), gr. 3-8. Words and What They Do to You (Minter), Jr. h. s. 
SCOTT, FORESMAN & CO, Basic Lancuace Procram (Monroe, Artley, and 
Gray) Cornicutom Founpation Sertes: We Talk, Spell, and Write, gr. 1}; We 
Talk, Spell, and W rite, er. 12; We Talk, Spell, and Write, gr. 2'; We Talk, Spell, 
and W rite, gr. 22; We Talk, Spell, and Write, gr. 3°. 

L. W. SINGER CO., INC, Tue Exsovine Sentes*} (Wolfe, Geyer, De- 
Laneey, and Hamilton): Bks. 3-8. 

THE STECK CO. Growrn wu Enctusn Seatest (Barclay, Bailey, and Works), 
worktext edition: Starting Language Right, bk. 4; Learning Language Rules, bk. 5; 
Forming Language Habits, bk. 6; Using Language Rules, bk. 7; Improving Lan- 
guage Habits, bk. 8. 

WEBSTER PUB. CO. Usinc Our Lanevace (Patton, Beery, Winn, Wells, and 
Backus): Gr. 3-8. 

WORLD BOOK CO. Language Teaching in Grades One and Two (Dawson), 
handbook for teachers. Lancuace ror Use*+ (Dawson, Miller, and others) : 
Round the School ) ear, gr. 2; Gr. 3-8. Teaching Language in the Grades (Dawson), 
methods book for teachers. 


HANDWRITING 


AMERICAN BOOK CO. Penmansuie (Kittle): Manuscript Edition, 
Bks, 13; Cursive Edition, 4-8. 

NOBL E & NOBLE. Easy Srers Manuscert Wartine Series (Lewry): Begin- 
ner's Book One: Our Writing Book: First Grade Pupil’s Bookt ; Second Grade 
Pupil’s Book; Easy Steps in Cursive Writing. 

A. N. PALMER CO, Manuscript Writing the Easy Way, Cursive Writing the Easy 
Wav (both by Bronson). 

CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Stone ano Devetopmentat Basic 
Haxowertenc Procram: Bks, 1-3, manuseript; Bks. 4-8, cursive, Alphabet Wall 
Cards for each grade. 


SPELLING 


AMERICAN BOOK CO. Guwe to Spetiinc Procresst (Betts and Arey): text 
hook form, Gr. 2-8; 3-bk. edition, Gr. 24, 5-6, 7-8. Dinecten Sretiine Activeriest 
(Bets and Arey): text-eworkbook form, On Our Way, rev. gr. 2; Moving Up, rev. 
gr. 3: Down the Path, er. 4; Finding New Ways, gr. 5; Clearing the Ground, gr. 6; 
New Frontiers, gr. 7; Looking Ahead, gr. 8 LaNncuace Ants Sretiers? (Betts, Kill- 
gallon, and Friebele): — to Go, er. 2; Moving Along, gr. 3; On the Road, gr. 
t: VW avs to Adventure, gr. 5; Off to New Places, gr. 6. 

BECKLEY-CARDY CO. THE Lancuace Arts Sextes (Francis, Wel- 
ton, Northey, and Ritter): Gr. 2-4. 
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GINN & CO. My Sreviine (Yoakam and Daw): Bks. 2-8. 


D. C. HEATH & CO. ro Warre Sertes (Wheeler and Moore): Bhs. 2-8. 
My Sret.ine Srupyeook Seates (Wheeler and Moore): Gr. 2-8. 

HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. Newton-Hanna Day-ay-Day Bhs, 2-8. 
LAIDLAW BROTHERS, INC. New Sranroxo (Almack, Staffelbach, and 
Williams): Gr. 2-8. 

J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO. Sretuinc We Use*} (Horn and Ashbaugh): Gr. 2-8. 
LYONS & CARNAHAN, My Wokp Books} (Breed and Seale): Bks. 2-8, cloth- 
bound; also in paper-bound text-workbook form, Bks. 1-8. 

THE MACMILLAN CO, Tue Puris’ Own Vocasutary rev.*t (Gates, 
Rinsland, Sartorius, and Peardon): Bks. 2-8, in clothbound and text-workbook 
editions. 

CHARLES E. MERRILL CO. Worn Masteay Sretiens (Patton): Textbook edi- 
tion, Gr. 2-3, Gr. 4-8; skilltext edition, Gr. 1-8. 

NOBLE & NOBLE. Connect Sexes (Taylor, Gilmartin, and Boylan): 
Gr. 2-8. 

CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Tovay (Lee, Stinebaugh, and Lee): 
Gr. 2-8. 

SILVER BURDETT CO. Worn Power Sreciinct (Billington): Work- 
book edition, Using Words We Know, gr. 2; Using Words We Write, gr. 3; Using 
Words We Need, gr. 4; Using Words with Meaning, gr. 5; Using Words with Skill, 
ger. 6; Using Words with Judgment, gr. 7; Using Words with Power, gr. 8; cloth- 
bound edition*, Gr. 2-4. Teachers’ Guides contain speech program. 

THE STECK CO. My Imacinary Line Spetiinc Sens (Ayer and Townsend) : 
Manuscript, Gr. 1-3; Cursive, Gr. 4-8. 

WEBSTER PUB. CO. Goats (Lambader, Kottmeyer, and Wickey): 
Gr. 1-8, text-workbook edition. Goats Seates (Lambader, Kottmeyer, and 
Wickey): Gr. 28, clothbound edition, Macic (Kottmeyer and Lambader ) : 


Bk. 1, er. 4-6; Bh. IL, gr. 7-9. 
PHONICS 


ALLYN AND BACON, INC. Harpy Times wirn Sounvs} (Thompson): Grades 
1.3. Workbooks. 

BECKLEY-CARDY CO. Functionat Puonetics (Cordts): Readiness for Power 
in Reading, teacher's manual; 1 Can Read, gr. 1; Hear Me Read, gr. 2; Reading's 
Easy, gr. 3. 

IROQUOIS PUB. CO. Tue New See ano Say Senest (Arnold, Bonney, and 
Southworth) : Bks. 1-3. 

J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO, Reading with Phonics} (Hay and Wingo); Seatwork for 
Reading with Phonics (Wingo and Hletko), bks. 1-3. 

LYONS & CARNAHAN, Pronics We Use (Meighen, Pratt, and Halvorsen): Bk. 
A, primer; Bk. B, gr. 1; Bk. C, gr. 2; Bk. D, gr. 3; Bk. BE, mid. gr. Workbooks. 


CHARLES E. MERRILL CO, Puontes Skicutexts (MeCrory and Watts): Gr. 1-5. 


WEBSTER Pl B. CO. Eve ann Ean Fun (Stone): Let’s See, gr. 1; Book 1, gr. 2-3; 
Book I, gr. 3-4; Book 11, gr. 4-5; Book IV, for remedial work with older children. 


DICTIONARIES 


THE AMERICAN BOOK CO. A Dictionary for Boys and Girls. 

THE MACMILLAN CO. Macmillan’s Modern Dictionary, rev. (Overton). 

NOBLE & NOBLE. My First Dictionary (Oftedahl and Jacobs). The Rainbow 
Dictionary (Wright). 

SCOTT, FORESMAN & CO, Dictionaries: Beginning Dic- 
tionary, gr. 4-5; Junior Dictionary, gr. 4-8. 


JOHN C. WINSTON CO. The Winston Dictionary for Schools. 


Social Studies ~ & 


AMERICAN BOOK CO. Our Ways or Livine Seniest (Wilson, Wilson, and 
Erb): Ways of Living in Many Lands, gr. 4; Where Our Ways of Living Come 
From, gr. 5; Living in the Age of Machines, gr. 6; Richer Ways of Living, gr. 7. 
BECKLEY-CARDY CO. Paianry Soctat Sruptes Series (Michaels and Mason): 
Come and Read, preprimer; A Day in School, primer; All around Us, gr. 1; Home 
Is Fun, gr. 1-2. Tue or Eanty America Senses (Comfort), gr. 4-6; Chil- 
dren of the Mayflower; Children of the Colonies; Flatboats and Wagon Wheels; 
Prairie Schooners West. Americans iN ActiON Sentes, gr. 5-8: Fighters for Free- 
dom; Leaders of the Frontier; Builders for Progress; Latin-American Leaders, 
DENOYER-GEPPERT CO. Sweet Land of Liberty, A Graphic Story of Our De- 
mocracy (Bacon). 

FOLLETT PUB. CO. Fottert Uniriep Soctat Stupies Sermst (Meyer, Hamer, 
and others): Billy and His Family, readiness; Billy and His Friends, primer; Billy 
Goes to School, gr. 1; Billy Lives in Maplewood, gr. 2; Workers at Heme and 
fway*, gr. 3; Friends Near and Far*, gr. 4; The New World and Its Growth", gr. 
3; Our American Neighbors*, gr. 6; The Old World and Its Gijfts*, gr. 7 


7; Alter- 
nate series, The New W orld and Its Growth*, gr. 5; The Old World and Its Gifts*, 
er. 6; Our Southern Neighbors*, gr. 7; Our Northern and Pacific Neighbors, gr. 
6-7. 


GINN & CO. Tiecs-Apams Soctat. Srupres Sermst (Bks. 1-3 Thomas): Stories 
about Linda and Lee, gr. 1; Stories about Sally, gr. 2; Your Town and Mine*, gr. 
3: Your People and Mine* (Mackenzie), gr. 4; Your Country and Mine (Brown), 
gr. 5: Your World and Mine (Dawson), gr. 6; Your Country and the World (Glen- 
denning), gr. 7; Your Country's Story (Mackey), gr. 8; Your Life as a Citizen 
(Smith), gr. 9%. 

LAIDLAW BROTHERS, INC. FuNpamentats or Cirizensuip (Blough and Swit- 
zer): Civics and Y ou, state supplements for 15 states. 

LYONS & CARNAHAN, America’s Debt to the Old World (Beeby), gr. 6-7. 
THE MACMILLAN CO. Tue Macmittan Sociat Srupies Series (Cutright and 
Charters): Living Together at Home and at School, rev.. Living Together in Town 
and Country, rev., Living Together Now and Long Ago, Living Together around 
the World, Living Together in the Americas, Living Together in the Old W orld, 
fusion course for gr. 1-6. 


MORE OF A GOOD THING! 


(1) 
THE WONDER -STORY BOOKS 


Now Complete for 
ALL Elementary Grades 


Traditional literature . . . folk tales and legends, myth out of 
the distant past and tall tales from our American heritage . . . 
now extended to provide new and wonderful experiences in 
reading at the Intermediate level as well as the Primary. 


Because of the wide appeal of .. . 
I Know a Story (First Reader) 
It Happened One Day (Second Reader) 
After the Sun Sets (Third Reader) 

... Wwe are glad to announce these brand-new titles— 


It Must Be Magic (Fourth Reader) 
They Were Brave and Bold (Fifth Reader) 
These Are the Tales They Tell (Sixth Reader) 


(2) 
THE REAL PEOPLE 


12 New Biographies 
for the Intermediate Grades and Jr. High School 


SERIES 


As new as 1953—two more groups of biographies (six in a 
group) on great men and women your pupils should know 
about ... supplementary reading for History, Social Studies, 
Literature, Geography, Science . . . 

GROUP 7: LEADERS WHO CHANGED EUROPE 
AND SOUTH AMERICA—Peter the Great, Frederick 
the Great, James Cook, James Watt, Lafayette, Simon 
Bolivar. 

GROUP 8: HEROES OF MODERN TIMES-—-Disraeli, 
Florence Nightingale, Livingstone, Marconi, Sun Yat- 


sen, Amundsen. 


These are the latest additions to the six groups (36 titles— 
six in a group) on great men and women who have helped 
shape the world we live in. Note that the first four groups 
concentrate on specific phases of American history— 
GROUP 1: EXPLORERS AND EARLY SETTLERS 
GROUP 2: LEADERS OF THE AMERICAN REVO.- 
LUTION 
GROUP 3: LEADERS IN WESTERN EXPANSION 
GROUP 4: LEADERS SINCE 1860 
GROUP 5: ANCIENT AND MEDIEVAL HEROES 
GROUP 6: LEADERS IN AN AWAKENING WORLD. 


NOTE: Sold only in groups — not by individual titles. 


Row, Peterson and Company 


EVANSTON, ILL. White Plains, N. Y. 
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need help 


learners? 


The only graded 
basic corrective 


Do you 


HIGH interest level books for LOW ability readers 


Edited by Dr. Emmett A. Betts, Director 
of the Reading Clinic at Temple University. 


for 
retarded 
readers 


NEW — Handbook on Corrective Reading explains 
clearly how to estimate the starting reading 
levels, how to organize corrective reading groups 
and how to provide differentiated guidance. 

A Teacher's Guide Book for each title provides 
a guide to skill development and suggestions on 
how to capitalize upon the interest approach. 


THE AMERICAN ADVENTURE SERIES 


Send for free pictorial map of historic 
S. Trails and information concerning these high interest 
level books for low ability readers 


WHEELER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


reading series 2831 South Parkway + Chicago 16, Ill. » Dept. 331 


& 
i 


A. PALMER COMPANY 
221 East Cullerton Rd., Chicago 16, 
send enclose $1.50 


cor 


the 
PALMER 
METHOD... 


Easiest Way to Learn to Write 


The A. N. Palmer Company’s latest publications 


@ MANUSCRIPT WRITING THE EASY WAY 
@ CURSIVE WRITING THE EASY WAY 


both by Marian H,. Bronson 


Simplifies Teaching 

Makes Learning Easy 

Clear and Concise Instructions 

Definite Step-By-Step Procedure 
Contributes to the Language-Arts program 
ustrated Catalog showing a complete list of other 


Write for new, fully 
Easy Writing Aids” at retail and quantity discount prices. 


titles and additional 


A. N. Palmer Company Sassen 


me y . ‘ USCRIPT WRITING THE EASY WAY 
44 ko eginner the advantage of starting out with the 
and teacher 


ect edure ma menus ng pleasure for both pup 


Send free informat 3 for ali grades. 


CHARLES E, MERRILL CO. Our Amenica Sentes: Wonderful America, gr. 3-4; 
Onward, America! gr. 4-5; America’s Treasures, gr. 5-6; America’s Southern Neigh- 
bors, gr. 6 and above. 

NOBLE & NOBLE, Graven Soctat Stupies (Whalen and Baldwin): Our America, 
er. 5; Living and Working Together in the United States and in the World. 
RAND MeNALLY & CO. Paimany Soctat Srupmes Reavers (Hugley, Cordier, and 
Robert): Everyone Wants a Home, primer; Many Homes, gr. 1; Friendly Neigh- 
bors, gr. 2; All around America, gr. 3 

ROW, PETERSON & CO. Everybody's Business—Our Children (Applegate), for 
parents and teachers of elementary grades. Youth Decides; Group Guidance in 
Everyday Citizenship (Jones), gr. 9. 

SCOTT, FORESMAN & CO. Sociat Srupies Founpation 
(Hanna. Hoyt, Potter, and others): Tom and Susant. primer: Peter's Fami- 
lyt. er. 1: Hello, Davidt, er. 2: Someday Soont, gr. 2-3; New Centervillet, gr. 3: 
Cross-Country?, gr. 4: Without Machinery, gr. 3-4; Pioneering in Ten Communities, 
er. 45; This Useful World, gr. 5-6: Living in Our America, gr. 7-8; Citizens Nou 

CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Scaimver Soctat Srupies Sexes (Moore, Painter. 
and others): Working and Playing, gr. 1; Visiting Our Neighbors, gr. 2; Building 
Our Town, gr. 3: Building Our Communities, gr. 4: Building Our America*, gr. 
5-6: Building Our World®, ge. 6: Building Our Western Hemisphere, gr. 6-7: Build 


ing a Free Nation”. gr. 7 
THE STECK CO. Our Democracy (Portwood), gr. 7-8. 
JOHN C. WINSTON CO. Winston Sruptes (Willeockson, Sneda- 
ker, Dunfee, Bowen, and Powers: Roy A. Price, Chief Consultant): Nancy's " orld, 
gr. 1: Tom’s Town, gr. 2: Other Places, er. 3; Toward Better Living, gr. 4; Toward 
Modern America, gr. 5; Living in Latin America, gr. 6. 


GEOGRAPHY 


ALLYN AND BACON, INC. The Community Where 1 Live? (Pierce), First Ad 
ventures in Geography? (Pierce), gr. 3. Our Wonderful Earth (Townsend), gr. 4. 
Ove Tovay (Stull and Hateh): Journeys through Many Lands, gr. 
1: Journeys through the Americas, gr. 5: Europe and Europe Overseas, gr. 6; Asia, 
Latin America, United States, gr. 7-8. 

AMERICAN BOOK CO, Children of Our World® + (Carpenter), gr. 4. Our Little 
Neighbors at Work and Play** (Carpenter). Home Geography (Reeder and Ren- 
ner). Around the World with the Children*® (Carpenter). How the World Lives 
and W orks** (Brigham and MeFarlane }. 

BECKLEY-CARDY CO. Netcumons Anouno trie Topay Seats (Comfort. 
Bailey, and others). gr. 5-7: Temple Town to Tokyo: Forests and Fiords; Alpine 
Paths: Kish of India. 

BOBBS.WMERRILL CO. The U orld about Us (Poole, Barton, and Melbo), gr. 4. 
Founpation Seates} (Poole, Barton, and Baker): Through the Day, 
gr. |; From Season to Season, gr. 2; In Country and City, gr. 3. 
DENOYVER-GEPPERT CO. thridzed Elementary School Atlas (elementary level) 


(Denoyer): Denoyer's School Atlas (Denoyer) Denover's Student Atlas (Denoyer). 


GINN & CO. Arwooo Tuomas Geocraruus*t: Neighborhood Stories, gr. 3: 
} isits in Other Lands, er. 4: The American Nations, gr. 5; Nations Overseas, gr. 6; 
The United States in the Western World, The World at Work, The Growth of Na 
tions, 3 bks.. gr. 7-8. 

IROQUOIS PUB. CO. Thurston, Faigle. Bodley. 
and Hankins!: Home Geography; Homelands of the World: North America and 
South America: The Old World Continents; South America and the Old W orld 
Continents; W orld Geography. 

THE MACMILLAN CO. Basat Our Farth, er. 3: 
U sing Our Earth, er. 4: Living on Our Earth, gr. 5; At Home on Our Earth, gr. 6; 
Neighbors on Our Earth, gr. 7; Our Earth and Man, gr. 8. 

CHARLES E. MERRILL CO. Grocespuy Reavers. gr. 4-6: Neighbors in 
Many Lands; North American and Island Neighbors; European Neighbors; Neigh- 
hors in Asia and Australia; or 20 individual titles. 

RAND MeNALLY & CO. True MeConnece Geocrarnies (MeConnell and others): 
Ceography around the Home $ Geography of Vany Lands; Geography of American 
Peoples; Geography of World Peoples; Geography of a Working World; Geos- 
raphy and W orld Affairs. 

SCOTT, FORESMAN & CO. Cross Country? (Hanna and Kohn), er. 4. 


SILVER BURDETT CO. Maw tx His Worto Sentes*} (Barrows, Parker, and 
sorensen): Our Big World, gr. 4: The American Continents, ar. 5; Old World 
Lands, gr. 6: A World View, gv. 7 or Jr. hos. Filmstrips: Then and Now in the 
Lnited States (>erensen), series of 18 filmstrips. all in color. 


JOUIN WINSTON CO. Our Grocrariy Sentes*} (Smith, Carls, and 
Sorenson): Our Neighbors at Home, er. 3: Neighbors around the W orld, gr. 4: 
Neighbors in the Americas, er. 5: Neighbors in the United States and Canada, gr. 


5: Neighbors across the Seas, er. 6-7; Neighbors in Latin America, gr. 6-7. 


HISTORY 


ALLYN AND BACON, INC, Our America (Townsend). gr. 45. First Adventures 
in Historvt (Townsend), workbook. New World's Foundations in the Old (West 
and West), gr. 6. European Bac kerounds? (West and West). workbook. ger. 6. The 
Story of Our Country? (West and West), gr. 7-8. Our Country's Story}? (West and 
West), w orkbook, gr. 7-8. 

AMERICAN BOOK CO. Out of the Past (Wilson, Wilson. and others), gr. 6-7; 
imerican History*+ (Wilson and Lamb), gr. 7-8. THe Wesrwano Marcu or Man 
‘Knowlton, Gerson, and others): Our Past in Western Lurope*; Our America- 

Past and Present. Founders of Our Nation (Halleck and Frantz); Makers of Our 
Nation (Halleck and Frantz). 

DENOYER-GEPPERT CO. American History Atlas (Hart. Bolton, and Matte 
son): European History Atlas ( Breasted, Huth, and Harding), rev. ed. 1951. 


GINN & CO. Heroes, Heroines, and Holidays (Thomas and Kelty); Life in Earl) 
(Kelty); Life in Modern America®? (helty); The Story of Life in 
(Kelty) ; Other Lands and Other Times** (Kelty). 


D. C. HEATH & CO. History on THe Marcu (Nevins and others): 
Pioneer Children of America, gr. 3; Leaders in Other Lands, gr. 4; Makers of the 
imericas, 2nd ed., gr. 5-6; Builders of the Old W orld, 2nd ed., gr. 5-6; America 
Land of Freedom, 2nd ed., gr. 7-8. 

IROOUOIS PUB. CO. Tre Troqvors History Series** (Southworth and South- 
+): Heroes of Our America; Long Ago in the Old World; Early Days in the 
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New World; The Story of Our America. American History Time Line and Date 
Chart (Southworth). Time Line and Date Chart for All History (Southworth). 
LAIDLAW BROTHERS, INC. Our Devecorinc Civitization: Great Names in 
American History (Gilmartin and Skehan). gr. 4; Our Country (Beeby, Hanna, 
and McClure), gr.5; 4 World Background for the United States (McClure, Sheck, 
and Wright), gr. 6: The Background of Modern Nations (McClure, Sheck, and 
Wright), gr. 7; The United States of America (MeClure and Yarbrough), gr. 7-8. 
LYONS & CARNAHAN. Freevom’s Frontient (Compton): Bk. 1, Bk. I. Jr. h. s. 
Our Own United States (Ellis): workbook for gr. 7-8. 

THE MACMILLAN CO. Tue Macmittan Evementary History Seats ( MeGuire): 
They Made America Great, gr. 3 or 4; The Story of American Freedom, gr. 5: 
Backgrounds of American Freedom, gr. 6. The Rise of Our Free Nation, rev. (Me- 
Guire and Portwood }, gr. 7 or 8. 

NOBLE & NOBLE, Complete United States History (Whalen). Our United States 
(Whalen). Both in 1953 editions. 

RAND MeNALLY & CO. Tue Corvier-Rorser Hisrortes: History for the Begin- 
ner; History of Young America; History of W orld Peoples; History of Our United 
Mates, 

ROW, PETERSON & CO. Our New Land (Barker, Cavanah, and Webb). Our 
Vew Nation (id.). The Old W orld (Grimm and Hughes). The Story of Our Coun- 
try (Barker, Alsager, Webb). All int. gr. 

SCOTT, FORESMAN & CO. Living in Our America (Quillen and Krug), History 
for Young Citizens, gr. 7-8. 

THE STECK CO. Steck History Series (Portwood): Our United States, gr. 5-6; 
Our Nation, gr. 7-8, worktext edition. 

WEBSTER PUB. CO. Amenican Lire History Sentest (Ames, Ames, and oih- 
ers): Now and Then Stories, gr. 3; My Country's Beginnings, gr. 4: My Country's 
Growth, gr. 5; My Country, gr. 5; My Country's Heritage, gr. 6; My America, gr. 


JOHN C. WINSTON CO. Tue Hisrortes: Stories of American Pio- 
neers, gr. 3-4; Stories of American Explorers and Settlers, gr. 4-5; Stories of Ameri- 


can Leaders, gr. 5-6. 
SUPPLEMENTARY SOCIAL SCIENCE READERS 

ALLYN AND BACON, INC, Our Wonderful Earth (Townsend), gr. 3-4, 
AMERICAN BOOK CO. American Henrrace Sextes: Ladd of the Lone Star (Bos- 
worth); Cowman's Kingdom (Collier); The Captive Isiand (Derleth); The 
Country of the Hawk (Derleth); Back of Beyond (Franklin); Jed Smith, Trail 
Blazer (Latham); Wheat Won't Wait (Nathan); Over-Mountain Boy (Steele); 
Printer’s Devil (Sterne); Passage to Texas (Vinton). Judy's Ocean Voyage (Bern. 
stein). Canada and Her Northern Neighbors; Caribbean Lands: Mexico, Central 
imerica, and the West Indies; Our South American Neighbors; The Pacific: 
Its Lands and Peoples (all by Carpenter). ) esterday in America, American Leaders 
(both by Clifford). Horns of Gur (Cormack and Alexander). Come to France, 


Anowing the Netherlands (both by Gordon and Loftus). Taves or THe Prams 
(Hunkins and Allen): Tepee Days, Trapper Days, Sod-House Days. Kwahu, the 
Hopi Indian Boy (Moran). The Charm String (Palenske and Wilson). Wagons 
Away! (Phillips and Wilson). Si, Si, Rosita (Russell). Riding the Air (Sickels). 
Fun in Town and Country (Skinner). Juarez of Mexico, A Leader of Democracy 
(Stratton and Wilson). Harness and Pack (Walden). Robin and Jean in England, 


Robin and Jean in France, Robin and Jean in Italy, Robin and Jean in the Nether- 
lands and Belgium (all by Williams). Chirp, a Little Clown in a Big Circus 
(Wittner). 

BECKLEY-CARDY CO. Tue Farm Lire Reavers (Beaty): Story Pictures of 
Farm W ork, gr. 1-2; Story Pictures of Farm Animals, gr. 1-2; Story Pictures of 
Farm Foods, gr. 2-3. New Sciuence-Geocrarny Reavers (Beaty), gr. 5-8: The Ocean 
Book; The Mountain Book; The River Book. 

BOBBS-MERRILL CO. Our Nationa Parks (Melbo): 2 vol. 


D. C, HEATH & CO. Ir’s Fun ro Fino Our (Witty and Eney. Brit. Films, Ine.), 
pri.: Three Little Kittens; Gray Squirrel; Shep the Farm Dog; Farm Animals: 
The Fireman; The Mailman; The Food Store; A Day at the Fair; Airport; Circus 
Day in Our Town; Visit with Cowboys; Elephants; The Doctor; Bus Driver; Tus- 
boots; Billy and Nanny. Our Growing Wonton Series} (Mitchell and others), pri- 
int.: Farm and City; Animals, Plants, and Machines; Our Country. 

LYONS & CARNAHAN, Why We Celebrate Our Holidays (Curtis). Our Friend 
and Neighbor, Canada (Remington). 

J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO, Rounvasout America Sentes (Lenski): We Live in the 
South, Peanuts for Billy Ben, gr. 2-5. 

THE MACMILLAN CO. Arounn tue Geocrarny Reavers, gr. 46: Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand ([rwin and Irwin); Great Britain and Canada (Russell) ; 
Islands of the Western Pacific (Lewis); The Near East. Tue Srours Sentes (Fris- 
sell, Friebele, and Smith): Fun at the Playground, gr. 2; Fun in Swimming, gr. 3: 
Fun Outdoors, gr. 4. Democaacy Sentes, rev. (Cutright and Charters): Sehool 
Friends, primer; Let’s Take Turns, gr. 1; Enjoying Our Land, gr. 2; Your Land and 
Mine, gr. 3; Toward Freedom, gr. 4; Pioneering in Democracy, gr. 5; The Way of 
Democracy, gr. 6; The Growth of Democracy, gr. 7; Working for Democracy, ge. 
8. Tie INTER-AMERICAN Series (Sanchez): The Day before esterday in America 
(Bowden and others); The Lands of Middle America (Castaneda and others); 
Spanish Gold (Delaney and Sanchez); Our Friends of South America (Barr, 
Jones, and Delaney). Aviation Reapers: Straight Up (Lent), gr. bs Straight Down 
(Lent), gr. 2: Planes for Bob and Andy (Huber, Salisbury, and Gates), gr. 3; 
Airplanes at W ork (Whipple), gr. 4; The Men Who Gave Us Wings (Cohen), gr. 
5: Aviation Science for Boys and Girls (Arey), gr. 6. 
NOBLE & NOBLE. On the Farm (Langham), gr. 2; The Grocery Man (Wolf 
and Holmes), gr. 1-2; New York Today (Whalen and Baldwin), gr. 4; New York 
Yesterday (Whalen and West), gr. 4; Short Stories of Famous Women (Wana- 
maker), gr. 4; Short Stories of Famous Men (Reynolds and Mizell), gr. 4. 


ROW, PETERSON & CO. Reat Prorte Seates (Cavanah and others): 48 small 
books called Unitexts, six titles in each of 8 groups. 

SCOTT, FORESMAN & CO. Reavine Asour Our Working (Hanna, 
Quillen, and others), gr. 6-8: Our World and How We Use It; Making the Goods 
We Need; Marketing the Goods We Use. 

CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Tre Soctan Learnives (Smith and oth- 
ers): Bob's Story of the Retail Food Market, gr. 1-3; Mother's Story of Dairying, 
er. 1-3; Bill's Story of the Wholesale Produce Market, gr. 1-3; Joe's Story of the 
Airport, gr. 1-3; David Writes a Letter, gr. 1-3; Ships Come and Go, gr. 1-3; 
Frozen Foods from Field to Freezer, gr. 4-8; And Seeing, We Wonder, gr. 4-8. 
SILVER BURDETT CO. Cuioren or tHe U.S.A. (compiled by Cook): Stories 
from the East and North; Stories from the South; Stories from the West. Young 
Neighbors in South America (Melbo. Miedema, and Carlson). 


ness - Success program has led the field. 


MY HEALTH BOOK—Text -Workbook Series 


arate program and entirely new. 


Write today for Booklet and full details 


2500 Prairie Ave. 


Entire series completely re-written and revised 


.... bringing this widely used program up to the immediate pres- 
ent. For nearly 30 years the Lyons and Carnahan Health - Happi- 


For Limited Budgets. Here is a new and impor- 


tant development in the Health Field. The new MY HEALTH 
BOOK series comprises 5 volumes in Text-Workbook form—a sep- 


Chicago 16, Illinois 
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THEY LEARN 
FASTER 
BY DOING 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


Easier and More 
Interesting for all 
children... 


MARKABLE-KLEENABLE 


feature enables pupils 
to mark or draw on surface. 
Easy to Clean- Just wipe off. 


* MAPS + CHARTS 
* GLOBES ~ ATLASES 


Take advantage of CRAM'S 
new and improved Maps and 
Globes. They are designed 
with a teacher in mind. Cram 
materials make teaching easi- 
er. They have been edited by 
recognized authorities to fit 
the mental maturity of the 
different grade levels of pu- 
pils. 

Use coupon below for receiv- 
ing valuable free information. 


THE GEO. F. CRAM CO., Inc. 


730 E. Washington St. 
} indianapolis 7, Indiana 


Members of the National School Service Institute 


on 


FREE Fal end 
Descriptive Folder—Cram's 64th 


Edition Unrivaled Atlas. 


| 
| 
| 
| am interested in learning more 
about Graded Teaching Aids. | 

Send Teaching Aids Catalog No. | 
85. | 
| ‘a Send information about Markable- | 
| Kleenable Maps and Globes. | 
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| | 
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Street 
City 


State 1-353 


4 


UNIVERSITY PUB. CO. New Sexes asout te Soutrnwest (Kelly): Trail 
Riders, gr. 3-4; Colonists and Caravans, gr. 4-5; Tales for a Tenderfoot, gr. 5-6; 
Lujan Returns, gr. 6-7. 

WEBSTER PUB. CO. Tre Onrent Reavens: Boys and Girls of the Orient (Stew- 
art), er. 4; An American Boy Visits the Orient (Greenbie), gr. 5; The Orient Past 


and Present (Seeger), gr. 6. 
— 


ALLYN AND BACON, INC, Aovenrones (Carpenter, Bailey, and 
others): Adventures with Judy and Joe, gr. 1; Adventures with Bob and Don, gr. 
2: Adventures with Jane and Paul, gr. 3; Adventures with Doris and Billy, gr. 4; 
idventures with Jack and Jill, gr. 5; Adventures with Ruth and Jim, gr. 6. 
AMERICAN BOOK CO. Tre Marcu of Scuexce Senes*} (Hunter and Whit- 
man): My Own Science Problems, gr. 6; Science in Our Social Life. 
BECKLEY-CARDY CO. Screxce ano Consenvarion Serves (Thorn and others): 
Let's s Go, preprimer; — : Try, primer; Let's Find Out, gr. 1; Let's Look Around, 
ar. 2: Let's See Why, 

FOLLETT PUB. co. 4 sea Full of Stars (Williams), gr. 7-8. 

GINN & CO. Ovn Woatn or Sciencet (Craig and others): Science about Us, gr. 
1; Science through the ) ear, gr. 2; Science Every Day, gr. 3; Exploring in Science, 
ur. 4; Working with Science, gr. 5; New Ideas in Science, gr. 6; Going Forward 
with Science, gr. 7; Science Plans for Tomorrow, gr. 8. 

INTERNATIONAL TEXTBOOK CO. Partners with Nature (Green), gr. 5-8. 
Science Experiences with Home Equipment, Science Experiences with Ine -xpensive 
Equipment, Science Experiences with Ten-Cent-Store Equipment (all by Lynde). 
IROQUOIS PUB. CO. Ger NERAL SCIENCE (Fowler, Collister, and Thurs- 
ton): Science and You, gr. 7; Living with Science, gr. 8. Both in new editions. 

J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO. Science ron Movenn Livine (Smith, Clarke, and others}: 
flong the Way, gr. i; Under the Sun, gr. 2; Around the Clock, gr. 3; Across the 
Land, gr. 4; Through the Seasons, gr. 5; Beneath the Skies, gr. 6; Exploring Mod- 
ern Science, gr. 7 


GN 


7; Enjoying Modern Science, gr. 8; Using Modern Science, gv. 9 
LYONS & CARNAHAN, Mother Nature's Children (Curtis). 

ROW, PETERSON & CO. Basic Scrence Eoucation Seats (Parker, Blough, and 
O'Donnell), gr. 1-9: 84 small books called Unitexts. Science Experiences; Elemen- 
tary School (Parker). 

SCOTT, FORESMAN & CO. Baste Sruptes ty Founpation 
Sexiest: eeimany science (Beauchamp, Crampton, and Gray): Look and Learn, 
er. 1; All around Us, gr. 2; How Do We Know? gr. 3; viscoventnc OUR WoRLD 
(Beauchamp, Bloagh, and Williams): L111, gr. 4-6; scence prontems (Beau- 
champ, Mayfield, and West): Bks. 1-111, gr. 7-9. 

CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Tre Wonvexwouto or (Knox, Stone, 
and others): The onderworld Readiness Book; Bhs. 1-6, Bhs. 

SILVER BURDETT CO. New World of Science} (Burnett, Jaffe, and Zim), Test- 
book included. 1953 edition. 

L. W. SINGER CO. True How ano Wry Sentes*? (Frasier, MacCracken, 
and others): Me See, preprimer; Sunshine and Rain, primer; Through the Year, 
ur. Ll: @ inter Comes and Goes, gr. 2; The Seasons Pass, gr. 3; The How and Why 
Club, gr. 4; How and Why Experiments, gr. 5; How and Why Discoveries, gr. 6; 
How and Why Explorations, gr. 7; How and Why Conclusions, gr. 8. 

THE STECK CO. Steck Science Sentest (Hudspeth, Steel. and Hudspeth), 
worktext edition: Do You Know? gr. 1; Things around Us, gr. 2; Here and There, 
er. 3: The World about Us, gr. 4; Life on Our Earth, gr. 5; Making Use of 
Science, gr. 6; Exploring Our W orld, gr. 7; Scientific Living, gr. 8. 

C. WINSTON CO. Scr NCE Sextes (Dowling, Freeman, and 
others): 1 BW onder Why, ger. 1; Seeing Why, gr. 2; Learning Why, gr. 3; Explain- 
ing Why, er. 4; Discovering Why, gr. 5; Understanding W hy, ar. 6. 


Healthand d Safety 


AMERICAN BOOK CO. Heavctn of Our Nation? (Brownell, and 
others): Well and Happy, gr. 1; Clean and Strong, gr. 2; Fit and Ready, 3; 
Safe and Sound, gr. 4; Hale and Hearty, gr. 5; Active and Alert, gr. 6; pratdg and 
Doing, er. 7: Training for Living, gr. 8; The Human Body, 4 7, 8 or 9% ARC 
Heatru Seetest (Brownell and Evans): All Day, Every gr. 1; Blue Skies, er. 
2: Come Rain, Come Shine, gr. 3; Among Friends, gr. Et; Streets, gr. 5; 
Crossroads, gr. 6. Tue Roan to Savery, rev.” (Buckley, W bine, and others): Away 


We Got. er. 1; Happy Timest, gr. 2; In Storm or Sunshine?, gr. 3; In Town and 
Country?, er. 4; Here and Theret, gr. 5; Around the Year+, gr. 6; On Land and 
U ater, ar. 7: Who Travels There, gr. 8. 


BECKLEY-CARDY CO. Challenge to Safety (Stack and others), gr. 7-9. 


BOBBS-MERRILL CO. Tre Amenican Heat mH Sexes (Wilson and others): Our 
Good Health, gr. 1; Healthy and Happyt, gr. 2; Everyday Health*, gr. 3; Health 
at Home and School, gr. 4; Health at BW ork and Play, gr. 5; Growing Healthfully, 


er. 6; Health Progress, gr. 7; Modern Ways to Health, gr. 8 


GINN & CO. Sare ano Livinct (Andress, Goldberger, and others): 
Spick and Span, gr. 1; Health Parade, gr. 2: ee Big and Strong, gr. 3; Safety 
Every Day, er. 4; Doing Y our Best for Health, gr. 5; Building Good Health, gr. 6; 
Helping the Body in Its W ork, gr. 7; The Healthy fone and Community, gr. 8. 


D. C. HEATH & CO. (Turner and others): Grow- 
3: Keeping Safe and Well, gr. 4: Gaining Health, gr. 5; Cleanliness 


ing lp, gr. 
Working for Community Health, gr. 7; Building 


and Health Protection, gr. 6; 
Healthy Bodies, gr. 8. 
LAIDLAW BROTHERS, INC. Tre ro States (Jones, Morgan, and 
others): My First Health Book, gr. 1; My Second Health Book, gr. 2; Easy Steps 
to Health, gr. 3: Health Trails, gr. 4; Your Health and You, gr. 5; Keeping 
Healthy, er. 6; For Healthful Living, gr. 7; Good Health for Better Living, gr. 8. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO, Building Health (Williams), one-book health program 
for Jr. h. s. 

LYONS & CARNAHAN, New Sertest (Bks. 1-3 Trewin, 
Tuttle and DeKelver: Bks. 4-8 Burkard, Chambers, and Maroney): Awake and 
Away, er. 1; Grewing Day by Day, gr. 2; Keeping Fit for Fun, gr. 3; All Aboard 
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Whether it is a text book or a story 
book for the library, you will find 
that any books published by Beckley- 
Cardy meet the highest teaching 
standards. Advanced modern meth- 
ods, approved by leading instructors, 
are often initiated in these Beckley- 
Cardy books. See them all in the 
Catalog of Good Books for Children’s 
Reading No. A353. Becky Carr 


DEVELOP READING POWER 
THROUGH FUNCTIONAL PHONETICS 
The Functional Phonetics Series is a psycho- 
logically and phonetically sound method for 
children to identify 


new words. It does 
not replace basa! 


readers but rather 
supplements them ina 

concise, easy-to-teach ? 
way. With but 15 a 
minutes’ practice a 

day, pupils learn a 
method leading to 
cessful, independent 


reading A new ad- 
vanced practical ap- 4 
proach to reading and 
word recognition 
Two teacher's books 
and three text books are ready 
TEACHER'S BOOKS 
READINESS FOR POWER IN READING 
provides phonetic exercises for pre-reading 
period, Explains Functional Phonetics meth- 
GS oe T2e 
MANUAL OF FUNG TIONAL PHONET- 
ICS. Detailed lesson plans guide teachers’ 
work in each of text books 96 pps. Tle 


PUPILS’ TEXT BOOKS 


I CAN READ Level One $1.68 
HEAR ME READ Level Two 1.68 
READING'S -Level Three .... 1.68 


SCIENCE AND CONSERVATION 


A new children’s sci- 

ence course, by 3 lead- 

ing educators, based 

m the child's im- 

mediate environment. 

Brief, easy to read 

stories emphasize con- 

servation and give 
simple, safe experi- 
ments. 

LET'S FIND OUT— 
Grade  1—Children 
learn of the 5 senses 
122 illustrations in color, 128 pps. $1.44 

LET'S LOOK AROUND—Grade 2—Direct 
observation of birds and animals. 138 color 
iustrations, 160 pps 1.52 

LET'S SEE WHY—Grade 3—A development 
of subjects in other books with simple ex- 
periments. 100 color illustrations, 196 
oo 

The above two series of text books deserve 

every primary teacher's careful investigation. 


COWBOY SAM BOOKS by Chendier 


For youngsters who live and breathe cowboy 
life, these eusy-to-read books capture the 
flavor of the West today. Nor is there any- 
thing “dude” about Cowboy Sam or his ad- 
ventures. Interest levels are 
high, as all children enjoy 
the suspense and excitement 
of these stories. Colorfully 
illustrated. 

COWBOY SAM— 

Preprimer $1.28 
COWBOY & 
Primer (Ne 1.2 
COWBOY SAM PREDDY 

Gr. 1 (New ° 
cowsor SAM & 
ir. 1 (New 


ces BOY SAM & THE 


ODEO” Gr. 2 1.40 
cow SAM & 
Rt LERS -Gr. 3 


NEIGHBORS ROUND THE WORLD TODAY 


In a world grown small, the knowledge of 
other peoples is important. Told in story 
form, these new books bring the post-war 
life of other people to a child's point of view. 
Gr. 5-7—128 pages. 

TOWN TO TOKYO by 

Bailey 1.60 
described in 


other 
our Catalog of Books for Children's 
Reading No. A353. 
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for Health, gr. 4; Better Health for You, gr. 5; Safeguards for Your Health, gr. 6; 
You and Your Health, gr. 7; Good Health for All, er. 8. My Safety and First-Aid 
Book (Irwin), workbook for gr. 5-8. Everyday Safety (Evans). My Heattu Boow 
Sertes (Cornwall): Gr. 48. 


THE MACMILLAN CO. Topay’s Heattn ann Growtn Sermest* (Charters, 
Smiley, and Strang): Health and Fun (Workbook), gr. 1; Health through the 
Year, gr. 2; Health Secrets, rev. gr. 3; Healthful Ways, rev. gr. 4; Let's Be 
Healthy, rev., gr. 5; Habits, Healthful and Safe, rev., gr. 6; Growing Up Healthily, 
rev., gr. 7; A Sound Body, rev., gr. 8. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN & CO. Heatru ano Persona Devecorpment Procram— 
CURRICULUM FOUNDATION Sentes? (Baruch, Bauers, Gray, and others): Happy Days 
with Our Friends, gr. 1; Good Times with Our Friends, gr. 1; Three Friends, gr. 2; 
Five in the Family, gr. 3; The Girl Next Door, gr. 4; You, gr. 5; You and Others, 
er. 6; You're Growing Up, gr. 7; Into Your Teens, gr. 8. 


THE STECK CO. Sreck Heatru Sexes (Townsend), worktext edition: Building 
a Healthy Body, gr. 7; Healthful Living, gr. 8. 


WEBSTER PUB. CO. Sarery Sam Sertes (Bartrug): Meet Safety Sam, gr. 1; 
Safety Sam's Friends, gr. 2; Growing Up with Safety Sam, gr. 3; Tips from Safety 
Sam, gr. 4; Growing Wise with Safety Sam, gr. 5; Playing Safe with Safety Sam, 
er, 6. 


AMERICAN BOOK CO. Tre Amenican Sincent (Beattie, Wolverton, and oth- 


ers): Bks. 1-9 with guide, accompaniments, and records. 


FOLLETT PUB. CO. Together We Sing, enlarged (Fullerton and Wolfe). gr. 1-8: 
Together We Sing, lower grades} (Fullerton and Wolfe), gr. 1-4; Together We 
Sing, upper grades} (Fullerton and Wolfe), gr. 5-8, 12 albums of reeords to accom- 
pany books. Merry Songs (Gomez), gr. 1-4. How Man Made Music, gr. 8-9. 


GINN & CO. Our Sincinc Wortn (Pitts, Glenn. and Watters): The Kindergarten 
Book, kdg.; The First Grade Book, gr. 1; Singing As We Play, and Singing All 
the Day, primers; Singing on Our Way, gr. 2; Singing and Rhyming, gr. 5; Sing- 
ing Every Day, gr. 4; Singing Together, gr. 5; Singing in Harmony, gr. 6 
SILVER BURDETT CO. New Music Horizons (MeConathy, Morgan, Mursell, 
and others}: Music for Early Childhood, nursery school—kdg.: Bks. 1-14, gr. 1-6; 
1953 edition; World Music Horizons, gr. 7; American Music Horizons, gr. 8. Ree- 
ords; accompaniments and interpretation for the teacher, Bks. 1-V 1. Instrumental 
Horizons (music from New Music Horizons, Bks. LVI. scored by C. Paul Herfurth 
for elementary ensemble and solo work): 12 books for separate instruments. Music 
Americans Sing (Wilson, Leeder, and Gee), gr. 7-8, clothbound and paperbound 
editions. Music the World Sings (Wilson, Leeder, Gee, and Greer), gr. 7-8, cloth- 
hound and paperbound editions. 


THE STECK CO. Sreck Music Series (Milan), worktext edition: Music, bks. 2-7. 


UNIVERSITY PUB. CO. Tre Kinscetta Reavers (Kinseella): Storyland, gr. 2; 
The Man in the Drum, gr. 3; Folk Tales from Many Lands, gr. 4; Conrad’s Magic 


Flight, gr. 5; Tales of Olden Days, gr. 6; Around the World in Story, gr. 7; His- 
tory Sings, gr. 8. 1 Sup. readers.) 


ART 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS, INC. Aart ror Livinct (Stafford, Johnson, McElhiney) : 
Gr. 18. 

BENJ. H. SANBORN & CO. Growrne wirn Arr (Ellsworth and Andrews): Fun 
to Begin, gr. 1; Learning to Talk a New Way, gr. 2; Seeing and Doing, gr. 3; Dis- 
covering Surprises, gr. 4; Exploring and Making, gr. 5; Art Where We Live, gr. 6; 
Adventure at \ our Elbow, gr. 7; Everybody's Business, gr. 8; Teacher's Book. 


C7 

ALLYN AND BACON, INC. Hapey Times (Fershing): Gr. 1-2. 


AMERICAN BOOK CO. Upron-Futter Artrumetics}: Gr. 3-8 Arrrumeric 
Worksnor Sexes (Upton and Uhlinger): I Can Count, gr. 1; | Can Add, gr. 2; 
Gr. 3-8. Socia, (Strayer and Upton): 6-bk. series, Bks. 146; 
also in 3-bk, series. 

BECKLEY-CARDY CO. One to Ten (Mecham and Crouch), bk. 1; Take a Num- 
ber, bk. 2. 

EDUCATIONAL SERVICE, INC. The Strathmore Plan}, individual work and 
test sheets. 

GINN & CO. Dany Lire Arrrumetics*+ (Buswell, Brownell, and John): Jolly 
Numbers, primer; Jolly Numbers, bk. 1, Jolly Number Tales, bk. 1, gr. 1; Jolly 
Numbers, bk. 2, Jolly Number Tales, bk. 2, gr. 2; Gr. 3-8—also available in 3-bk. 
edition. 

D. C. HEATH & CO. Leanyxine to Use Anitumetic (Gunderson and Hollister) : 
Readiness Book, gr. 1; Book One, gr. 1; Book Two, gr. 2. NUMper Reapiness Series 
Reviseo? (Campbell, Wren, and Osburn): Discovering Numbers, gr. 3; Number 
Experiences, gr. 4; Number Activities, gr. 5; Exploring Numbers, gr. 6; Number 
Relations, gr. 7; Functional Numbers, gr. 8. 

HENRY HOLT & CO. Evexyoay Agitumetic (Douglas, Kinney, and Lentz): Jr. 
Bks. 1 and 2. 

HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. Master Key Anitumerics (Ist and 2nd Bks. Hooper 
and Sleeper, others Clapp): First Book, gr. 1; Second Book, gr. 2; Bks. 3-8*, also 
in 3-bk. series. Sreucrunat Anitumertic (Stern): Experimenting with Numbers, 
beg. course; Discovering Arithmetic, course 1, gr. 1; Discovering Arithmetic, course 
Il, gr. 2. 

IROQUOIS PUBLISHING CO, Numsers at Work*} (Patton and Young): Meet 
the Number Family, gr. 3; Learning to Use Numbers, gr. 4; How Numbers W ork, 
er. 5; What Numbers Can Do, gr. 6; Numbers in Your Life, gr. 7; Numbers for 
Everyone, gr. 8. How Many? How Much? gr. 1; Let's Find Out, gr. 2; text- 
workbooks. Building with Numbers, gr. 3-8, text-workbooks, 

THE KING CO. Tue New Antrumetic (Johnson): Bhs. 1-12, gr. 3B-8A. 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS, INC. Leannixnc Anitumetic (Lennes, Rogers, and 
Traver): Arithmetic Readiness, Part One and Part Two, gr. 1-2; Learning Arith- 


je 


metic, gr. 3-8. 


LYONS & CARNAHAN, Numnens ror You (Neale, Cole, and Karstens): Bk. A, 
ger. 1; Bk. B, gr. 2. Numper Practice ror You: Gr. 3-8. 

THE MACMILLAN CO. Tue Wortn or Numoenrs*t (Carpenter and others): 
How Many? (Clark), gr. 1; Arithmetic Two (Swenson), gr. 2; Arithmetic 3 (Swen 
son), gr. 3; Arithmetic 4 (Anderson), gr. 4; Arithmetic 5 (Sauer), gr. 95 Arithme- 
tic 6 (Pepper), gr. 6; Arithmetic 7 (Cuthbertson), gr. 7; Arithmetic 8 (Drake), 
gr. 8. 

CHARLES E. MERRILL CO. Agrrumetic ror Tovay (Durell, Hagaman, and 
Smith): Gr. 1-8, skilltext edition; Gr. 3-6, clothbound edition. 

NOBLE & NOBLE. Meanincrut Anrrumetic Worksook Sextes (Burger and 
Rossbach) : Our First Number Book; Our Second Number Book. 

RAND McNALLY & CO. How ro Work witn Numpenrs (Barden and Carter): 
First Number Book, gr. 1; Second Number Book, gr. 2. 

ROW, PETERSON & CO. Row-Perenson Antrumetic Books (Wheat, Wheat, 
Kauffman, and Douglass): Bks. VIII, gr. 1-8. How to Teach Arithmetic (Wheat) : 
for teachers. 

SCOTT, FORESMAN & CO. Numbers We See*+ (Riess, Hartung, and Mahoney), 
gr. 1. Numeers in Action*} (Hartung, Van Engen, Mahoney), Gr. 2. Srupy 
Anumerics* (Knight, Studebaker, and others): Bks. 3-8. 

SILVER BURDETT CO. Maxine Sune or Antrumeric*t (Morton, Gray, and 
others): Gr. 1-2, text-workbooks; Gr. 3-8, clothbound, 1952 revised edition. 

THE STECK CO. Worxtxe with Series (Benbrook, Foerster, and 
Shea): Bks. | and 2%, clothbound. Worktext edition, Bks. 1-0. 

UNIVERSITY PUB. CO. Beginners Number Readiness Book (Farley), kdg.; First 
Steps in-Numbers (Kelso and Maier), gr. 1; The Playground of Numberland (Kel- 
so and Maier), gr. 2. 

WEBSTER PUB. CO. Aovventures wirn Numerns (Osborn, Riefling, and 
others): Count Five, kdg.-gr. 1; Stories the Numbers Tell, gr. 1; Number Magic, 
gr. 2; Busy Beaverst, gr. 3; Range Riderst, gr. 4; Straight Shooterst, er. 5; Air- 
plane Acet, gr. 6; Home Run Hitters}, gr. 7; Cage Champions, gr. 8; first three, 
text-workbooks—others, clothbound. 

JOHN C. WINSTON CO. Anirumeric We Use*t (Brueckner, Grossnickle, and 
others): Text-sworkbooks, gr. 1-2; Bks. 3-8. Winston Antrumerics (Brueckner, 
Grossnickle, and Merton): Seeing Numbers+, gr. 1; Finding Numberst, gr. 2; Dis- 
covering Numbers, gr. 3; Learning Numbers, gr. 4; Exploring Numbers, gr. 5; 
Understanding Numbers, gr. 6; Thinking with Numbers, gr. 7; Knowing About 
Numbers, gr. 8. 

WORLD BOOK CO. Numsex Books ror Youné Amenica (Clark, Otis, and 
Clark): My First Number Book; My Second Number Book; My Third Number 
Book. Gaowrn ix Anrrumetic*} (Clark, Junge, Moser, Smith, and Clark): Let's 


Count, readiness bk.; Number Book 1, Number Book II, Gr. 3-2. 


ACTIVITY 
GUIDE BOOKS| 


The Golden Book of Programs 


Here is an outstanding new book that 
provides a constant supply of program 
material for elementary schools, carefully 
planned to meet the teacher's needs. 

Golden Book of Programs contains 
128 large-size pages devoted to plays, 
songs, recitations, choral readings, and 
thythms for holidays and other special 
days. Each of these five sections is or- 
ganized on a chronological basis, from 
September through June, and each is pre- 
ceded by helpful suggestions.  Illustra- 
tions accompanying the plays suggest 
appropriate costuming. Contents are 
fully indexed, not only by holidays but 
also by grade groupings. Price, postpaid, 
Hard Cover, $2.50 Paper Cover, $2.00 


Stories to Read and Tell 
139 stories, for every purpose and occa- 
sion. Stories are grouped under these 
headings: Tales of Fancy; Children ‘of 
Other Lands and Times; Animals and 
Other Living Things; Christmas Stories; 
Other Special Days and Occasions; For 
Almost Any Day. A classified index pre- 
sents the titles in 59 groups. There are 
stories that are informative, that tie in 
with social studies, and that are suitable 
for every school month. Price, postpaid, 
Hard Cover, $2.50 Paper Cover, $2.00 


The New Handcraft Book 


Now, every teacher can have a craft pro- 
gram for her pupils at little or no cost. 


The New Handcraft Book offers in com- 


plete detail 145 individual craft projects 

using materials that are readily available | 
without cost, or that can be purchased in- | 
expensively. A craft program is an easy, 
effective way to teach. It is always pop- 
ular with children and the things they pro- 
duce often serve to illustrate social stud- 
ies or science lessons. The program out- 
lined in The New Handcraft Book offers 
training in using materials neatly with a 
minimum of waste, as well as in handling 

tools and other equipment. Postpaid, | 


Hard Cover, $2.50 Paper Cover, $2.00 
Order from: 
F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 
Dansville, N. Y. 
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ARITHMETIC. 


BY MORTON, GRAY, 
SPRINGSTUN, SCHAAF 


Grades 1 through 8 


A successful learning program with 
many outstanding features— 


Teaching techniques that promote 
full understanding of each step in 
learning arithmetic. 


Use of materials from real-life situa- 
tions that increase student interest 
in arithmetic. 
Systematically graded vocabulary 
that aids accurate thinking about 
arithmetic processes. 


Workbooks that provide for indi- 
vidual progress in learning. 


Silver Burdett 


45 East 17th Sireet, New York 3, N. Y. 
offices in Chicago, Dallas, San Francisco 
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HOW TO 


Make Reading Easier 
and Interesting 


the 


CHILDREN 


for 


THE DOLCH 
Aids-to-Reading 


HELP YOU GET RESULTS 
The Dolch Aids-to- Reading Sets pre- 
7k es pared by Professor E. W. Dolch, College 
of Education, University of Illinois, are 
recognized by teaching authorities as out- 
"Sine. standing aids to help children learn how 
to read well, These materials, consisting 
ay : of various tested, approved cards and 
7 aa. games, are now being used extensively in 
+5 schools throughout the country with re- 
markable success. Effective units for pre- 


school and all grades from one to seven 
are available 
Basic Vocabulary, 
The Basic Vi 
esting, easy 
knows most of the basic siz 


Pleasure Reading Series 

abulary Series offers inter- 
reading for the child who 
he words and 
with less than one 


commonest nouns 
new word per page to learn. The Pleasure 
Reading Series (for children in the next 
level) is made up of famous stories which 
prov 
the third grade and up 


e real pleasure reading for those in 


ve A complete 32-page descriptive booklet 
of the Dolch Aids-to-Readu 
Me is available to you without cost; 


materials 
also a 
copy of the widely quoted Dolch article, 
eA Security In Reading. Use coupon below. 


THe Garrard Press, Publishers 
Champaign, Iilinois 


obligation, please send me the | 
ptive booklet and the pamphier, | 
In Reading 


Without t of 
| Dolch dex 
| Sec mrsty 
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Addresses of Textbook Publishers 


70 Fifth Ave., 


Boston 8; 2231 
560 Mission St., 


Allyn and Bacon, Ine., New York 11; 50 Beacon St., 

8s Parkway Chicago 16; 181 Peachtree St.. NE, Atlanta 3; 
) Francisco 5; 309 Crockett St., Dallas 1. 

eanssteen Book Co., 55 Fifth Ave.. New York 3; 351 E 
Pike St., Cincinnati 2; 137 Newbury St., Boston 16; 

Ly , Dallas 2; 121 2nd St., San Francisco 

Beckley yes Co., 1632 Indiana Ave., Chicago 16. 

Bobbs-Merrill Co., Inc., 730 North Meridian St., 
New York 16. 

Denoyer-Geppert Co., 5235 Ravenswood Ave 


Ohio St., Chicago 11; 300 
15 Fifth St.. NW, Atlanta; 


Indianapolis 7; 468 Fourth Ave., 


Chicago 40 


Educational Service, Inc., Box 112, Benton Harbor. Mich 
Follett Pub. Co., 1257 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5; 381 Fourth Ave., New York 16 
Garrard Press, Publishers, Champaign, Ill 


Park Sq., Boston 17; 2301 Prairie Ave. Chicago 16; 
165 Luckie St.. NW, Atlanta 3; 1510 Young St., 
260 Fifth St., San Francisco 3. 

180 Varick St.. New York 


Atlanta 3; 182 2nd St., San 


Ginn & Co., Statler 
72 Fifth Ave., New York 11: 
Dallas 1; 199 E. Gay St., Columbus 16, Ohio 

D. C. Heath & Co., 
14; 1815 Prairie Ave 
Franciseo 5; 713 Browder St., Dallas 1 

Henry Holt & Co., Inc., 536 Mission St., San Francisco; 

383 Madison Ave., New York 17 

Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., Boston 7; 482 Fourth Ave, New York 16; 2500 
Prairie Ave., Chicago 16; 715 Browder St., Dallas 1; 500 Howard St., San 
Francisco 5. 

International Textbook Co., 


285 Columbus Ave., 


, Chicago 16; 50 Pryor St., NE, 


16; 


600 West Van Buren St., 
Chicago; 


1001 Wyoming Ave., Scranton 9, Pa. 


Iroquois Pub. Co., Inc., Iroquois Bldg., Syracuse 2, N.Y.; 366 Madison Ave., New 
York 17; 767 N. Milwaukee Ave., Chicago 22; 441 W. Peachtree St., NE, Atlanta 
3; 707 Browder St., Dallas 1. 


The King Co., 4609 N 
Laidlaw Brothers, 


Clark St., 
Jefferson St., 


Chicago 40 


Inc., 328 S Chicago 6; 221 Fourth Ave., New York 


t: 51 First St.. San Francisco 5; 707 Browder St., Dallas 1; 441 W. Peachtree 
NE, Atlanta 3. 
Jd. 8. ‘teen Co., 333 W. Lake St., Chicago 6; East Washington Sq., Philadelphia 


5; 707 Browder St., Dallas 1; 414 W. Peachtree St., NE, Atlanta 3 

Lyons & Carnahan, 2500 Prairie Ave., Chicago 16; 225 S. Main St., Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa.; 441 West Peachtree St., NE, Atlanta 3; 501 Elm St., Dallas 2; 367 South 
Pasadena Ave., Pasadena 2; 408 SW Fifth Ave., ind 4, Ore. 


Portl: 
York 11; 2459 Prairie Ave., 


The Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave... New 
1360 Spring St.. NW, Atlanta 3; 


Ross Ave. and Akard St., Dallas 1; 
St., San Francisco 5. 

The MeCormick-Mathers Pub. Co., 
Ohio, 

Charles E. Merrill Co., 
New York 18; San Francisco; Dallas. 

Noble & Noble, Publishers, Inc., 67 Irving P!.. New York 

\. N. Palmer Co,, 221 East Cullerton Rd., Chicago 16: 55 Fifth 

Rand McNally & Co., P.O. Box 7600, Chicago 80; 575 Mission St., 
111 Fighth Ave., New York 11. 

Row, Peterson & Co., 
Plains, N.Y. 


Chicago 16; 
350 Mission 


Box 2212, Wichita 1; 50 E Columbus, 


Spring St., 


400 South Front St., Columbus 15, Ohio; 11 West 42nd St., 


York 3. 


San Francisco 5; 


Ave., Nev 


1911 Ridge Ave., Evanston, Ill.; 104 S. Lexington Ave., White 


Benj. H. Sanborn & Co., 221 East Twentieth St., Chicago 14 | 
Scott, Foresman & Co., 433 E. Erie St., Chicago 11; 120 E. 28rd St.. New York 10; 
50 Pryor St., NE, Atlanta 3; 501 Elm St., Dallas 2; 560 Mission St., San Fran- 

ctaco 


York 17; 1006 S. 
55 New Montgomery St., 


Charles Scribner's Sons, 597 


Fifth Ave., New 

274 Spring St., NW, Atlanta 3; 

Browder St., Dallas 1. 

Silver Burdett Co., 45 E. 17th St. New 
Mission St., San Francisco 5; 707 Browder St., Dallas Be 

L. W. Singer Co., Inc., 249-259 West Erie Blvd., Syracuse 2, N.Y. 

The Steck Co., 9th and Lavaca, Austin 61, Texas. 


Michigan Blvd., 
Chicago 5 San Fran 
cisco 5; 707 


York 3; 221 E. 20th St., Chicago 16; 604 


University Pub. Co., 1126 Q St., Lincoln 1, Neb.; East Fayson Lake, Butler, NJ.; 
01 Elm St., Dallas 2; 1917 Main St., Kansas Cit Mo 
ngton Ave., St. Louis 3; 707 Browder St., Dallas 1; 441 


Webster Pub Co., 1808 Washi 
W. Peachtree St., NE, Atlanta 3; 
The Wheeler Pub Co., 2831 


367 S. Pasaden 


35 S. Parkway, Chicago 16 


1 Ave., Pasadena 2. 


John C. Winston Co., 1010 Arch St., Philadelphia 7; 2500 S. Prairie Ave., Chicago 
16; 441 W. Peachtree St., NE, Atlanta 3; 707 Browder St., Dallas 1; 190 Waverly 
Drive, Pasadena 2 


World Book Co., 315 Park Hill Ave. 
16, 441 W. Peachtree St., NE 
t., Dallas 1; 121 2nd St., 


Yonkers, N.Y.; 2126 Prairie Ave., 
Atlanta 3; 6 Beacon St., Boston 8; 707 


San Francisco 5. 


Chicago 
Browder 


A FREE | 
REPRINT . @ © You may have a FREE REPRINT 


of the Textbook Supplement. 


Additional copies are available 
for your Textbook Committee at 
five cents each to cover mailing. 
ORDER PROMPTLY for the sup- 
ply is limited. 


Address: THE INSTRUCTOR, Dept. TBS 
Dansville, N. Y. 


ENJOYING ENGLISH 
FOR GRADES 3-8 


Offering... 


A warm, friendly, new 
approach to the teach- 
ing of English. 


A thorough training in 
the four basic English 
skills: Reading, Writing, 
Speaking and Listening. 


* 


A series developed in 
actual classroom use. 


x 
* 


An extensive represen- 
tation of the actual 
work of boys and girls 
at each grade level. 


* A refreshing variety of 
study and tesiing mate- 
rials. 


Workbooks and 
Teacher Aids. 


For further information write to 


THE L. W. SINGER CO., INC. 
249-259 WEST ERIE BLVD. 
SYRACUSE 2, NEW YORK 


BEGINNER'S BOOK ONE 
FIRST GRADE PuPIL’s BOOK 


ALPwABET SEAT CH tj. 2 
ALPHABET WALL [per 


MEANINGFUL 
by 1. BURGER 
OUR Ist NUMBER 
OUR 2nd NUMBER BO 
100) REVIEW exercises 
ARITHIMETIC by iim JANSEN, 


NOBLE AND NOBLE, P 
6T IRVING PLACE NEW YORK 


eR 


Everyday Games for Children 


Everyday Games for Children is primarily a 
well-illustrated reference book containing 
detailed directions for over 300 games. 
But it also includes a special section 
showing how play can be made a valuable 
factor in your daily teaching to help your 
pupils get more out of each day. This new 
book contains material for all grades. It 
is profusely illustrated with photographs, 
drawings, and diagrams. For ready refer- 
ence, the entire contents are cross-indexed 
three ways—alphabetically, by grade 
placement, and by type of game. Make 
your pupils’ playtime more profitable with 
your own copy of this brand-new game 
book. Price, postpaid, $3.50. 
Order from 
F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 

Dansville, N.Y. 
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Hunton from Moakmeyer 


Can’t you just hear Jay saying, “I 
raised this calf myself as my 4-H Club 
project”? Perhaps he will use some 
of the money he earns to start a new 


project. What ones could he choose? 
What ones are of greatest interest to 
you? Members are planning to observe 
National 4-H Club Week in March. 
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(new style) 


Time was when shy admirers put apples on 
teacher’s desk. Now, DITTO brings something 
much better to teacher, and her entire class. 
DITTO Lesson Materials bring freedom from 
the evening chore of lesson preparation and 
paper marking . . . they bring variety in lesson 


presentation, and learning by use and practice, 
both so helpful in teaching . . . they provide 
opportunity for creative teaching, they tutor 


the laggard and occupy the precocious, for 
equalized class progress—the best apples 
teacher ever had! 


This semester, enjoy DITTO benefits to the 
fullest! Send now for your FREE DITTO Work- 
book Catalog! 


FREE! See for yourself how DITTO improves pupil response, saves 
hours each day, in class and out. Use coupon for your copy of the 
new DITTO Workbook Catalog, and FREE sample lessons, ready to 
use. In effect, each Workbook equals 100 to 200 books; each page 
makes 100 gelatin or 200 liquid copies. 


DITTO D-10 
DIRECT (QUID) 
PROCESS DUPLICATOR 


DITTO D-10 (Liquid) DUPLICATOR. No stencil, mat or makeready. 
Any bright student makes 100 to 300 bright copies directly from 
any original copy typed, printed or drawn in reproducing ink or 
through reproducing carbon—in | to 5 colors at once—in any 
size from 3” x 5” to 9" x 14”—on any weight of card or paper. 
See D-10 in action, ask for FREE demonstration! 
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LEARNING 
LANGE 


Put These 


65 NEWEST DITTO WORKBOOKS 
to Work for You 


NEW titles include: Reading Readiness—learning 
forms, Books I-II, kindergarten . . . Learning 
Words, Book I, primer level, and Book II, first 
reader level . . . Completely new and modern 
Arithmetic Books, 3 parts for each grade, 2nd 
through 8th... Language, grades 2 through 8... 
Simple Science Experimenis, Books 1-II, middle 
grades .. . and dozens of other titles by well- 
known educators, embodying teacher-approved 
procedures. Most titles, $2 for gelatin process, 
$3.25 for direct process. 


Get your FREE Workbook Catalog now, 
use the coupon. 


FOR BRIGHT COPIES AND BRIGHTER CLASSES 
MAIL THIS HOW! 


DITTO, Inc., 2205 W. Harrison St., Chicago 12, Iilinols 
Gentlemen: Without obligation to me please send me: 
["] Literature on new D-10 (Liquid) School Duplicator 
["] FREE DITTO Workbook Catalog and FREE sample lessons for |_| Gelatin 
or [ ] Liquid Duplication . . . check which type machine you use. 


[_] Arrange a DITTO demonstration for me. 
ame 
School 
Address 


Post Office... 
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in the 
Normal Instructor 


Concert recitations and opening ex- 
ercises: 
“Blessed are the merciful, 
They in grace shall grow, 
And through God’s eternity 
They shall mercy know.” 


* 


“Remember you are a lady before 
you are a teacher. In your pocket 
should be a pure Irish linen hand- 
stitched handkerchiet.” 


From the lesson on familiar animals 
—"“A giraffe is sometimes called the 
camelopard, a word which means cam- 
el and leopard, since its head and neck 
resemble the camel and its body is 
spotted like the leopard.” 


* 


“Statistics are now available to 
show with mathematical accuracy the 
effect of a ruler or strap when applied 
for the purpose of punishment in re- 
forming boys and girls in our public 
schools. In 8,055 of such cases in 
Boston, Massachusetts, the number who 
received but one punishment was 
4,449. These figures show that in about 
50% of the cases one such treatment 
was enough. Whether the other 4,000 
or so punishments were inflicted on 
100 or 2,000 pupils is not stated, so the 
facts fail to give complete satisfaction. 
They are valuable, however, in show- 
ing that in advanced and cultured 
Boston the good old rule and ruler 
are still in active operation.” 


* 


A bitter argument was presented for 
the teaching of myths. It was summed 
up with, “I would say to all liberal 
thinkers who despise the crude stimuli 
of youth, ‘Come let's live with our 
children.’ ” 


* 

“A select two months’ tour to Eu- 

rope on the new S.S. Cedric, the larg- 
est steamer ever built, for $250.” 


* 


“A genuine Parisian-patterned hat, 
the most stylish and exclusive design 
for the Spring and Summer of 1903. A 
beautiful, tucked, black silk chiffon 
hat, handmade on a silk wire frame, 
worth $5.00, yours for only $1.75.” 


Is a Part of Living 


Jack Benny 


Noted Television and Radio Entertainer 


As THE old saying goes—*“A Happy Child Is a 
Healthy Child.” Laughter plays a very vital part in 
our everyday life, and this is particularly true in the 
classroom. It immediately creates a closer associa- 
tion of good fellowship between teacher and stu- 
dent, and establishes a harmonious atmosphere. 
With this basic beginning, the results, therefore, 
will be for greater interest and application. 


All this has been proven to me over and over again on 
my trips overseas, entertaining our boys in the service. 
Bringing laughter and relaxation always tends to help 
them both mentally and physically. Children are affeet- 
ed in exactly the same way. 

Lincoln possessed much charm and wit. He invariably 
interspersed his teachings with a bit of humor. Since the 
days in which he lived, due in a great measure to radio, 
motion pictures, and now television, children’s sense of 
humor has skyrocketed to the point where they ofttimes 
compel us grownups to don our thinking caps. 

I firmly believe that this added accomplishment has 
in no way detracted from their scholastic standing. In- 
stead, it has been the means of giving them more confi- 
dence—resulting in quicker and keener minds. 


Therefore, | repeat—**A Happy Child Is a Healthy 
Child.””, Add HUMOR to the classroom curriculum. 
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DOING 
LEARNI 


in an Australian 
Kindergarten 


Play is study for five-year-olds. 


Bakers count cookies, too. 
THESE four- and five-year-olds in North 


ob thle pene were Sydney, Australia, learn while they play, 

by courtesy of the Australian News just as their American cousins do. Every- 

and Information Bureau. ° ° 
one is busy—building, counting, or having 
a party. 

Arithmetic proves to be a very practi- 
cal aid in doing things. Dough for cookies 
has to be mixed with measured ingredi- 
ents and the finished cookies counted. 
Groceries are weighed and checked by 
the “grocer” and his helper. Knowing 
how to count and which number comes 
next is important when fishing for the 
right answer. The term "big boy" or "big 

irl’ means more, too, when the children 
nl just how tall they really are. 


How tall is John? 


Who knows what number this fish matches? 
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You need just a few more, Judith. 


Spring Is Here—A Program 


Marguerite Hetzer 


Kindergarten Teacher, Raub School, Allentown, Pennsylvania 


Bo Your children beg for an 

opportunity to invite their 
mothers to come to school to share 
their experiences? If they do, 
you can be assured that an ideal 
home-school relationship exists. 
Parents are always welcome to 
visit our classrooms at any time, 
but there are special occasions 
when we like to have them all 


was a wonderful idea, but we 
would be so busy with our valen- 
tines that there would be no time 
left for entertaining guests on this 
particular day. We would re- 
member her suggestion, though, 
and do something about it soon. 

The days became very mild, 
and there was considerable discus- 
sion about the coming of spring. 


THE 
KINDERGARTEN 


CHILD 


ered, but it was the bunny who 
was finally selected. The children 
soon learned several songs and 
poems and were asking for more. 
They wanted songs about birds 
and ducks and farmers and rain 
and butterflies. 

The work period found the 


come to school, with a_ definite 
purpose in mind. Mothers and 
fathers not only have a chance to 
watch the children in action, but 
they have the opportunity to get 
acquainted with other parents 
and children. They acquire a 
better understanding of child 
growth and modern methods in 
guiding it. 

Roberta was enthusiastic 
about the kindergarten valentine 
party that she suggested all the 
mothers be invited. I told her it 


ones. 


spring. 


Easter Surprise 


Ruth Stephens Porter 


Iffity-Sniffity came to stay 

At the home of little Emjly May. 

He was a rabbit who had a red nose 

And big bright eyes as pink as a rose. 

When Emily patted his snowy white fur 

Iffity-Sniffity never would purr. 

One day she carried him out to the park; 

A Scotty dog saw him and started to bark. 

The new white rabbit wiggled his nose; 

He felt safe in Emily’s arms, I suppose. 

She bought him a pen, gave him plenty to 
eat— 

Radishes, lettuce, and carrots sweet. 

“Tthink you're cunning,” said Emily May. 


“Kyn.glad you came on Easter Day.” 


The stores began featuring spring 
displays and there was a Bunny 
Parade that delighted the little 
Seizing the interests of the 
children, I used our story and 
music periods for the appreciation 
of songs, poems, and stories about 
One story which particu- 
larly delighted the kindergarten 
was “The Story 
Rabbit,” in which Spring had to 
choose a messenger to tell the chil- 
dren that she 
number of animals were consid- 


Good integration is exempli- 
fied by the bunny poem, song, 
and handwork suggested here. 
Children can cut 
from white outing flannel and 
staple yarn whiskers and felt 
eyes, nose, and mouth in place. 
cotton-puff 
added when bunny is mounted. 


had 


children busy making bunnies, 
ducks, flowers, baskets, and farms. 
They used their crayons, paints, 
scissors, paste, clay, blocks, books, 
and magazines. And they deco- 
rated the room with their work. 

It wasn't long before they be- 
gan to think of having a program. 
Together, we made our plans. 
What were we going to do, and 
when? The junior-high-school pu- 
pils (in whose building we are 
housed) were preparing a spring 
concert. We could hear them 
practice every day. So it was not 
surprising that the kindergarten 
wanted to have a concert. The 
boys and girls voted for the songs 
and poems they liked best, and I 
made a list. I arranged the selec- 
tions so they would tell a story, 
and then we began to practice, 
just like the older children. 

We decided to have our pro- 
gram two days before the Easter 


of the 


Easter 


arrived. A 


the bunny 


tail may be 


A Song about Mister Bunny 


Words and Music by Elva S. Daniels 


vacation began. I mimeographed 
the invitations, and each child 
decorated a cover for it. We fold- 
ed a sheet of manila paper, 6” x 
9”, and the invitation was stapled 
inside. ‘The songs suggested the 
decorations, and there were as 
many ideas as there were, chil- 
dren. For the final rehearsal, we 
invited the first grade to be our 
guests. We found that we must 
not laugh at ourselves, or the au- 
dience would not understand us. 
We must all help to do the work, 
instead of relying on a few. Now 
we were ready for our mothers. 


1. Comment: The most pop- 
ular bunny in America, some say, 
is Peter Cottontail. 

Song: “Peter Cottontail.” 
(Marianne brought a live rabbit. 
We had toy rabbits, Easter bas- 
kets, eggs, paper flowers, and pa- 
per hats for bonnets.) 

2. Comment: Perhaps the rab- 
bits live together in Bunnyland. 

Song: “Bunnyland.” 
(We pretended to row a boat.) 

3. Comment: Here we are in 
Bunnyland. We can sce the rab- 
bits. (Continued on page 80) 


Mis-ter Bun-ny hops so soft on his toes, 


Mis - ter Bun - ny wig - gles his 


= 


— 


lit-tle pink nose, 


Mis - ter Bun - ny likes to munch A tast - y car - rot for his lunch. 


T T Tt T 
} 
uff, But 


Mis-ter Bun-ny looks like a big white 


his tail looks like a pow-der puff! 


™ 


" ished originally in Story World. Copyright, 
195%, the Judson Press. Used by permissi 
author and publisher. 
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upon a time there was a 


Michael. He 
had a mother and a father and a 
little sister Nancy Susan. But he 
was lonesome. His mother was 


boy named 


busv in the house all day, his fa- 
ther was busy at work, and his 
sister was much too small to play 
with. 

So Michael decided to find a 
friend. One morning after break- 
fast he went out for a walk, and 
right on Nelson Avenue, in front 
of Sots Barber Shop, what do 
you think he saw? A kitten. A 
little kitten with bright blue eves 
and stripes of yellow and black 
said Michael. 
said the little 


“(ood morning, 
“Good morning, 


kitten “Have you had your 
breakfast? 
“Oh, ves.” said Michael. 


“What did vou have for break- 
fast?” asked the kitten. 

Now Michael thought he 
would have some fun with the 
kitten and the Eating Game, so 
he said, “I had a kitchen table 
and four chairs for breakfast.” 
cried the 
“Then vou're not what I 
I thought you 


“Oh, mv goodness! 
kitten 
thought vou were. 
were a boy. But a boy has orange 
juice and cereal and an egg and 
milk for breakfast. I know, be- 
ause sometimes a boy saves some 
of his milk. Who knows?—he 
might find a friend that likes milk. 
\ boy never eats kitchen tables 
and chairs. Only a grimpus does 
that.” 

The kitten sighed. “Oh, dear. 
I am so disappointed. I was look- 
ing for a boy to play with.” And 
mewing, “Grimpus! 
the kitten 
Michael could even begin to won- 


Grimpus!” 
ran away before 
der what a grimpus was. 

After lunch Michael went out 
for another walk. And just as he 
turned the corner of Nelson Ave- 
nue, in front of Ben’s Super Ga- 
rage, what do vou think he saw? 
\ puppy. 


with one white ear and one black 


\ smoky-grey puppy, 
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»_Michael's 


Friends 


Illustrated by 
Flavia Gag 


ear and a tail that wagged and 
wageed. 

“Good afternoon, puppy,” said 
Michael. 

“Good 
puppy. 
lunch?” 

“Oh, ves,” said Michael. 

“What did you have for 
lunch?” asked the puppy. 

Now Michael thought he would 
have some fun with the puppy, so 
he said, “I had a washing ma- 
refrigerator for 


afternoon, said the 
“Have you had your 


chine and a 
lunch.” 

“Oh, my goodness!” cried the 
puppy. His tail stopped wagging 
and his ears shot straight up. 
“Then you're not what I thought 
you were. I thought you were a 
boy. But a boy eats a lamb chop 


ROSE DOBBS 


of the block, right in front of Mr. 
Bennett’s drugstore, what do you 
think he saw? A pig. A little 
black pig with a pink nose and a 
curly tail. 

“Good evening,” said Michael. 

“Good evening,” said the pig. 
“Have you had your supper?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Michael. 

“And what did you have for 
supper?” asked the pig. 

Now Michael thought he would 
have some fun with the pig, so he 
said, “I had some pots and pans 
and a big wooden salad bowl for 
supper.” 

“Oh, my goodness!” cried the 
pig. “Then you're not what I 
thought you were. I thought you 
were a boy. But a boy eats baked 
potato for supper. I know, be- 
cause sometimes a boy saves the 
delicious crinkly skin. A boy nev- 


er eats pots and pans and wooden 
salad _ bowls. 
does that.” 
The pig blinked and _ blinked 
his eyes. “Grumpus!” he grunted. 
“Grumpus!” 


Only a grumpus 


And he ran away 


for lunch. I know, because some- 
times a boy saves the bone. Who 
knows?—he might find a friend 
that likes bones. A boy never eats 
washing machines and _ refriger- 
ators. Only a grampus does that. 
Oh, dear, I am so disappointed. 
I was looking for a boy to play 
with.” 

The puppy cocked his head 
at Michael, barked “Grampus! 
Grampus!” and ran away before 
Michael could even begin to won- 
der what a grampus was. 

After supper, Michael went out 
for another walk. On the corner 
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before Michael could even begin 
to wonder what a grumpus was. 

That night, while he was drink- 
ing his before-going-to-bed glass 
of milk, Michael decided that he 
hadn't had any fun after all, and 
he was more lonesome than ever. 

“PI just have to try again,” 
sighed Michael. 

So the next morning after 
breakfast, he went out for a walk 
and right in front of Sol’s Barber 
Shop he bumped into the kitten. 

“Good morning,” said the kit- 
ten. “Have you had your break- 
fast?” 


“Good morning,” said Michael. 
“Oh, yes. I had orange juice and 
oatmeal and an egg and milk. 
And I saved some of my milk.” 

“You did!” said the kitten. 
“Why, then, you must be a boy!” 
She purred and purred. “And 
why did you save the milk, boy?” 

“Who knows?” replied Michael. 
“I might find a friend that likes 
milk.” 

And he kept on walking. 

The kitten scampered after 
him. She rubbed her silky head 
against his legs and purred, “You 
know, it just happens that I'm go- 
ing for a walk, too. And quite by 
accident, I'm walking in your di- 
rection. Why don’t we walk to- 
gether, like friends?” 

“Why not?” said Michael. 

So Michael and the kitten 
walked together all around the 
block and then back home, and 
when they came into the house, 
there, sure enough, under the 
kitchen table was a blue saucer 
full of milk. The kitten’s pink 
tongue went lap, lap, lap, and 
Michael became so busy watching 
her, he forgot all about . being 
lonesome. 

After lunch, Michael and the 
kitten went out for a walk. And 
just as they turned the corner, in 
front of Ben’s Super Garage, they 
bumped into the puppy. 

“Good afternoon,” said the 
puppy. “Have you had your 
lunch?” 

“Good afternoon, puppy,” said 
Michael. “Oh, yes. I had a 
lamb chop and carrots and apple- 
sauce. And I saved the lamb chop 
bone.” 

“You did!” cried the puppy. 
“Why, then, you must be a boy!” 
He wagged his tail very hard. 
“And why did you save the bone, 
boy?” he asked. 

“Who knows?” said Michael. 
“Maybe I'll find a friend that 
likes bones.” 

And he called to the kitten, and 
they kept on walking. 

The puppy ran after them. “Tt 
just happens,” he said, “that I'm 
going for a walk, too. And quite 
by accident I’m walking in vour 
direction. Can't we all walk to- 
gether, like friends?” 

“Why not?” said Michael. 

So Michael and the kitten and 
the puppy walked together, all 
around the block and back into 
the house and there, sure enough, 
was the juicy bone. Michael gave 
it to the puppy and became so 
busy watching him eat it, he for- 
got all about being lonesome. 

After supper, Michael, with the 
puppy on one side of him and the 
kitten on the other, went for a 
walk. Right near Mr. Bennett's 

drugstore, they bumped inté 
pig. (Continued on page 79) 
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Words by Katy McCulley Music by Margaret Shick 


1. tur-tle’shouse is snugand warm With and stur-dy roof. 
2. But when the days are warm and brightAnd the hot sun tries to scorch, 


When days are cold he’s safe side Com - - ly weath - er - proof. 
He'd like to trade his house, Il bet, Fora _breez-y screened-in porch! 


== == = 


Laster 


Words by Cora Albright Music by Ruth Carver 


j In the nest be - neath the spread-ing tree Where the East-er Bun - ny stopped. 


| 
There’sa redand yel-low egg for you, And for me there’s one that’s pink and blue. 


the lit-tle tracks so 


i 
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Kindergarten and Primary Stories 


HE day had finally come! 

Benny Balltail was so excited 

that he could hardly keep his pink 
rabbit nose from twitching. 

He had been the first of the 
Balltail family out of bed on this 
bright spring day, and to the ut- 
ter amazement of his mother had 
all the picnic baskets on the kitch- 
en table for her when she ap- 
peared. 

“My land of goodness, Benny,” 
she cried, “you certainly must be 
anxious to get started.” 

Benny agreed, “I do want to 
get there!” 

His mother gave him a strange 
look, “But I thought you weren't 
happy at the last picnic, Benny. 
I thought you were disappointed.’ 

“Oh,” said Benny, “I—I wasn't 
so very happy, Mother, but I want 
to go today.” 

Benny turned and went out in- 
to the garden to pick some fresh 
lettuce for the picnic sandwiches. 
He didn’t quite trust himself to 
stay in the kitchen with his moth- 
er. He was afraid that he might 
tell his secret. And he didn’t want 
to do that. He wanted to surprise 
her. Goodness, he'd been working 
for weeks to surprise everyone. 

Every year after the hard work 
of filling all the Easter baskets was 
finished, the Balltail Rabbit fam- 
ily and all their relatives, family 


The Foggy 
Ferry 


VERY morning Martin's fa- 
E ther ran to catch the 8:10 
ferry which took him across the 
New York harbor to his oifice. 
And every morning Mother prom- 
ised Martin that some day he 
could ride on the ferry. 

Finally one morning at break- 
fast, Father looked over at Mother 
across the table and remarked, “I 
think Saturday morning Martin 
can go on the ferry.” 

All of that week Martin pre- 
tended that he was a ferrvboat in 
the harbor. The big dining-room 
table was the ferrvhouse, his red 
wagon was the ferry, and two 
chairs were the sides of the slip 


where his ferry docked. 
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connections, and friends had a 
picnic down by the old clap- 
board fence in the Dennisons’ 
lower garden. And what a won- 
derful time they had! There were 
games and contests, dances, and 
tugs-of-war—and, of course, a 
wonderful picnic lunch. 

Then, just before going home, 
came the part that had been such 
a disappointment to Benny in the 
former mectings. The little rab- 
bits were all lined up against the 
clapboard fence to see who was 
the tallest. So far, at every pic- 
nic that Benny had attended, he 
had been the smallest of his age 
group! 

Every time he had hoped to be 
the tallest, or at least somewhere 
near the tallest. But he never was. 
To make matters worse, Pamela 
Fluffyfur, who was a very cute lit- 
tle rabbit that Benny admired 
very much, had gone walking off 
with his cousin Gilbert, who was 
three inches taller than Benny! 

He had decided right then and 
there that he had to do something 
to make himself grow. And se- 
cretly, every day since the last pic- 
nic, he had gone off into the deep- 
est part of the cottonwood grove 
and practiced exercises. Exercises 
that, according to a book he had 
found, were guaranteed to make 
one grow in health and stature. 


ein 


He would load his toy cars on 
the lower deck, then get into the 
red-wagon ferry, and imagine he 
was the captain piloting his ferry 
through the channel, between the 
“Ile de France” and the “Queen 
Elizabeth,” past Robin's Reef 
Light, past the Statue of Liberty, 
along Governor’s Island, and 
finally into Slip ‘Two’ on Man- 
hattan Island. The hall closet 
was Slip Two. 

When Martin ran to the win- 
dow on Saturday morning, there 
was a thick, gray curtain of fog 
hanging before it. Martin’s joy 
turned tosadness. Father wouldn't 
want to go on the ferry on such a 
morning if it wasn't necessary. 
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He had taken twenty deep breaths 
and pulled himself up as high as 
he could with each gulp of air. 
He had t.tted six times around 
the cabbage patch. He had rolled 
back and forth on the ground one 
hundred times, thinking that if he 
got thinner around the hips, he 
might at least look taller! 

He had carefully but vigorous- 
ly punched an old abandoned 
hornets’ nest back and forth like 
a punching bag. He had lifted 
great knotty hunks of an old oak 
stump high over his shoulders. 

Oh; Benny had worked and 
struggled and though he wasn’t 
sure whether or not he had grown, 
he did think that he was stronger, 
because as each day passed, he 
seemed to be able to do his exer- 
cises more easily, 

Now it was the day of the pic- 
nic, and finally the Balltail family 
were ready to go. Benny could 
hardly wait until they got to the 
picnic grounds, 

After the greetings were over, 
the games and contests began. 
Well, every rabbit at the picnic 
was astonished as the races went 
on, because Benny Balltail won 
everything! He won the two- 
twenty, the hurdles, and the four- 
forty dash, and the obstacle race. 
The rolling back and forth Benny 
had done must have helped him, 


Martin didn’t cry. He was too 
big for that. He knew Father 
would take him on the ferry some 
other time but he hated to wait. 
So when he reached the breakfast 
table he found he didn’t want his 
breakfast. 

“Martin, what’s the matter? 
Are you sick?” asked Mother. 

“No—just not hungry,” said 
Martin quietly. 

Father looked at him and said 
sternly, but with a little twinkle, 
“The captain doesn’t allow boys 
who don't eat their breakfast to 
come aboard his ferry, especially 
on foggy mornings. He has to 
worry about his ferry. He can’t 
be worrying about hungry boys.” 

Martin was so happy that he 
almost choked. He tried to eat 
everything. 

“I like to be on the harbor in 

a fog,” said Father. “It’s fun to 
listen to the whistles and the fog- 
horns and try to learn what they 
say.” 
Martin knew just what to do 
when they went to the ferryhouse. 
He had played this so many times. 
But he had never thought how 
big the ferry would be. 

The fog was even worse here at 
the water's edge. The ferry in the 


Benny 
Balltail 


Catherine Urban 


because he slipped right through 
the barrels the little rabbits had to 
crawl through, while most every 
other contestant had quite a strug- 
gle and Wheezy Pinkears, who 
never knew when to stop eating, 
got stuck in one. The fathers who 
acted as the judges had to break 
the barrel before they could get 
him out. (Continued on page 83) 


slip was hooting all the time -its 
cries going far out over the har- 
bor. 

“The ferry in the dock hoots a 
certain signal to guide the ferry 
that is trying to find her way in,” 
said Father. “See if you can hear 
what they say to one another.” 

Martin listened. From some 
place out in that thick blanket of 
fog came long, questioning hoots: 
“Hoot—Hooot! Hoot —Hoooot?” 

“Where is my slip?” 

“Where is my slip?” 

The ferry on which Martin 
and his father were embarking 
answered in comforting, .reassur- 
ing hoots: “Hoot—Hoot-—Hoot!” 

“Tt is right here.” 

“It is right here.” 

“Come in. Come in.” 

The big gong on the end of the 
slip rang at regular intervals. Its 
clang also helped the ferry find 
her way into the slip. Martin 
could hear her hesitating, waver- 
ing, trying to make up her mind. 

Then all at once Father point- 
ed. “See, Martin, there she 


comes. She made it.” The blunt 
red bow of the ferry nosed the 
curtain of fog aside, and thé ¢hp- 
tain of Martin’s ferry, gi®ing 
a happy, 


Continued on page'$4) 
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As fierce as any monster lion, 

Old March came roaring in, 
Whistling through the willow trees, 
Strumming on old tin, 

Snatching hats and kites away, 

Like a naughty boy at play. 


Always remember when crossing the 
street 
That your head must guide your feet. 
Study the traffic light with care; 
That is why it was put up there. 
Red means stop as we all well know. 
Yellow means caution and also slow. 
Green means go but do not hurry; 
Look right and left first. Then you 
need not worry 
That a car will catch you unaware 
By turning the corner and finding 
vou there. 


f THE RABBIT 
Georgia R. Durston 


The rabbit has a habit 
Of sitting on his heels 
With his little paws in front of him; 
I wonder how it feels. 
The grasses where he passes 
He nibbles if they suit, 
And he nips the tips of daisies, 
Or he chews a tender root. 


He rollicks and he frolics 
In a very cunning way 
When the moon shines white upon 
him; 
But he loves to sleep by day. 

His hole is where the mole is: 
Down beneath the maple tree; 
Twisting in and out and round about, 

As safe as it can be. 


SHARING 
Isabelle Cox 


Most children share their playthings 
And that is very fine. 

I know I'm having lots more fun 
When I am sharing mine. 

But there’s a way to share much more 
Than playthings on a shelf; 

Through courtesy to others 

I have learned to share myself. 


THE 


Nancy Byrd Turner 


ROMP 


The Wind came dashing from 
the wood 
With sudden 
rushes, 
Leapfrogging over little hills 
And tagging all the bushes. 


roars and 


It rollicked through the coun- 
tryside, 
It capered 
town, 
It blew one kite into the sky, 
And blew another down. 


through — the 


Young Lucy Ann was off to 


hool. 

In vain she whimpered, 
“Stop!” 

It had that girl with skirts 
a-twirl 


And spinning like a top. 


MAPLE 
SUGAR 
TIME 


Revah Summersgill 


Early each spring, 
With the first melting sun, 
Comes sugaring time 
When the sap starts to 
run. 


Oh, what good things we 
have 
When the buckets fill up! 
We drink cold maple sap 
From a shiny tin cup. 


Then we sniff while the syr- 
up 
Boils down and smells 
sweet, 
And we pour some on snow 
And we eat and we eat. 


And it all tastes so good 
That we're very afraid 

We simply can’t wait 
Till the sugar is made! 


Good Mrs. Brown was hang- 
ing clothes. 
Calm little frocks and 
breec hes 
Began to hop upon the line 
Like frisky imps and 
witches. 


t 


Skylarking, 

went, 

Till old man Weather said, 

*'There, silly Wind, you'll lose 
your breath. 

Go home and go to bed.” 


leaping, on 


So, panting hard, it hurried 
home 
And weary went to bed. 
“What lovely games we had 
today, 
The world and I!” it said. 


Clara Lundie Crawford 


When my kite 
string 
I dare not let it go, 
For it would fly so far away 
It would get lost, I know! 
When I feel it tug and pull 
I run a race with it 
Lill I get tired. Then I find 
A place where I can sit. 
There I hold my kite string 


tugs at its 


tight 
And watch it dance and 
fly. 
When my kite gets tired, it 
stops 


And leans against the sky! 


Permission to use the verses on this 
page has been obtained from the au- 
thors in most cases. “The Rabbit” 
was published originally in Junior 
Home Magazine, “The Romp” in 
Child Life, “My Kite and I” in 
The Little Folks (Augustana Book 
Concern), and “Night Dancers” by 
The Bookman Publishing Company. 
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AN EASTER 
Clarice F. Booth 


The bulb was waking from its sleep 
Where it was buried, inches deep. 
“Oh, I can scarcely wait!” she said, 
“To see the sunlight overhead 
And feel the freshness of the air 
With spring about me everywhere. 
I'm very anxious to be free 
Of this dark earth that covers me, 
So I shall push the clods away 
In time to welcome Easter Day.” 


DANCERS | 


Thomas Kennedy 


Their quick feet pattered on the 
Crass 

As light as dewdrops fall. 

I saw their shadows on the glass 

And heard their voices call. 


But when I went out hurrying 
To join them, they were gone. 

I only found a little ring 
Of footprints on the lawn. 


AY 


Florence Eakman 


lhis is the day for planting trees 
Of one kind or another. 

I'm putting in an apple tree, 
And so is my big brother. 


We're going to have an orchard soon 
On one of Grandpa’s ranches, 
And in a few years there will be 
A hundred loaded branches. 


Once good old Johnny Appleseed, 
Knowing what we needed, 
Traveled miles and miles and miles, 
Until the farms were seeded. 


Now we're keeping up his work 
To show appreciation. 
And so, on Arbor Day each year, 
Do all children of this nation. 


BUT TRUE 
J. Benson White 


As soft as any woolly lamb, 
Old March went slipping out— 
The flowered trail he left behind, 
Was proof beyond a doubt— 
The louder that the March winds 

blow, 
The quicker will the flowers grow. 
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7 ‘RE too young to train a 
deg, Stan. Wait until you're 
older.” ‘That was always his 


mother’s answer to the question 
he asked so often. 

But he was nine years old now. 
He tiptoed up the basement stairs 
and closed the door behind him. 
He hurried into the kitchen and 
washed his hands, but he couldn't 
stop shivering. March was a pret- 
ty cold month, without a coat. 

He slipped into the empty chair 
between his two younger brothers 
and passed his plate to be served. 

“Mother, Stan's late again,” 
announced Dale, his ecight-year- 
old brother. 

“Stan's late again, Stan's late 
again,” echoed Roy in his four- 
vear-old singsong fashion. 

Stan looked at his mother un- 
easily. 

“You look just about frozen. 
Where were you?” asked Dad. 

“Plaving ball with Bill and 
Gordie 

“You know dinner is at six. I 
asked you to be on time,” said 
Mother rather sternly, 


“I'm sorry, but-uh, it wasn’t 
because I was playing—this time.” 
He glanced cautiously over his 
shoulder at the closed door. 

“Weren't you hungry?” asked 
Roy. 

“Sure I was hungry,” replied 
Stan. 

“You haven't explained why 
you were late, Stan,” said Dad. 

Stan crammed a half slice of 
bread into his mouth, on top of 
the mashed potatoes he had al- 
ready put in. Dad couldn't ex- 
pect a guy to talk with his mouth 
full. 

They were all looking at him, 
waiting for his answer. He swal- 
lowed hard. “Well, Gordie, Bill, 
and me, we'd just said good-by, 
when I thought I heard a whim- 
per. It came from the ditch.” 

“Weren't vou scared? What 
was it?” said Roy. 

“Be still,” said Stan. “Don’t 
interrupt, Roy. We followed the 
sound, and there in the ditch—” 
Evervone stopped eating. 
“It was a poor brown dog,” he 
said quickly, 


"STORIES FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


ELINDA BUNNY hopped quick- 
ly out of bed just as the sun 
began to peep over the Big Hill. 

“Wake up, lazybones!” she 
called to Brother Ben. “Don’t you 
remember? ‘This is the first day 
of vacation.” 

Brother Ben rubbed his eves, 
but he did not get up. “And Ive 
been thinking,” went on Belinda, 
brushing her fur with a pussy- 
willow brush, “that I am old 
enough to help Mother. So to- 
day I am going to surprise her.” 

“What can vou do?” asked 
Brother Ben. He was wide-awake 


now. 
Belinda looked all around, to 
be sure nobody could hear. “I'm 


going to get dinner all ready, 
while she is out shopping this 
morning,” she whispered mysteri- 
ously. “But vou mustn't tell a 
soul, for I want to surprise her.” 
“T won't tell a soul,” promised 
Brother Ben. He thought it a very 


good idea. He wished that he 
had thought of it himself. 

That morning Belinda was very 
busy. She knew that Mrs. Bunny 
would not be gone very long. She 
peeled the carrots for dinner and 
sliced them neatly into a little 
blue pan. She washed the lettuce 
carefully, especially the curliest 
leaves. All the while she was 
working, she sang, and all the lit- 
tle bunnies sat in a row and 
watched her. 

“Aren't vou going to make a 
pudding?” asked Brother Ben at 
last, for he was fond of sweets. 

“IT don't know how, or I 
would,” said Belinda. 

“We know how, we know 
how,” cried all the little bunnies 


Belinda’s 


Violet M. 
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“[ mustn't make it too sud- 
den,” he thought. He put a fork- 
ful of meat and potatoes into his 
mouth, while his eyes questioned 
Mother and Dad. Should he tell 
the rest? If only Mom felt differ- 
ent about it, it would be easy. 

“What was the matter with 
him?” asked Roy. 

“He had a cut on his leg and 
he was crving,” said Stan. “I 
couldn't leave him there, hurt like 
that. So Gordie and Bill helped 
me. We picked him up and cov- 
ered him with my jacket.” 

“That’s why you looked so fro- 
zen. Where'd you take him?” 
asked Dale. 

“Let Stan finish his story,” said 
Dad. 

How could he explain so they'd 
understand? Gee, would it work? 
“Please, God, help a little,’ he 
prayed silently. 

“That poor dog! He was shak- 
ing all over. I felt so sorry for 
him. Just imagine, a wounded 
dog, couldn't walk, no one to take 
care of him!” 

“Where'd you take him? To 
the dog hospital?” said Dale. 

“How could we? You know 
it’s miles to the vet—two at least. 
He didn't want to be taken to a 
strange place. I could tell by the 
way he buried his head under my 
arm and tried to wag his tail.” 
Stan peered over the rim of his 
glass of milk, at Mother, at Dad. 

“Bill has a dog,” he went on. 
“And Gordie doesn’t care about 
dogs too much—” He set the 
glass down. “So I took him!” 

“Where?” said his brothers in 
one 

“I brought him—* The ex- 
pression on his mother’s face 


together. “We have watched 
Mummy make puddings often. 
Please, Belinda, make us a rice 
pudding with raisins.” 

So Belinda said she would try. 

“First you must boil the rice,” 
said the little bunnies, looking 
very wise. 

Belinda filled a basin with rice 
and put some water in it. Then 
she put it on the stove to cook. 

“The pan seems to be getting 
smaller,” said Brother Ben sud- 
denly. “The rice is right up to 
the top.” 

“Perhaps the rice swells a little. 
I did not know that. We must 
find another pan, a large one,” 
said Belinda. 

“Here is a big kettle,” said 
Brother Ben. Belinda took a ladle 
with a long handle, and all the 
little bunnies watched her while 
she ladled the rice into the large 
kettle. (Continued on page 83) 


Surprise 


Schempp 


stopped him. It was just as he 
feared. She didn’t want the dog. 
“Stay with me, God,” he prayed. 
“IT brought him home!” He stared 
into his plate, afraid to look up. 

“You mean our house, here?” 

“Yes, Mother, he’s in the base- 
ment getting warm,” said Stan. 

“Oh, boy! Let’s see him! Dale, 
it’s a dog! C’mon!” shouted Roy. 

Mother and Dad got up, too, 
and followed them to the base- 
ment door. Dinner could wait. 
As he turned around he saw them 
looking at each other. “I'll switch 
on the light,” he said nervously. 

“Let Stan go first,” said Dad. 
“Don’t excite the dog.” 

At the foot of the stairs lay a 
dog curled up on Stan’s jacket. 

“These are my brothers, fellah. 
And Mother and Dad,” said Stan, 
smoothing the dog's coarse hair. 
“They won't hurt you.” 

“We'll get you some warm milk 
and a blanket,” said Dale. Then 
Dad knelt down and examined 
him. 

“This leg needs attention, Stan. 
Get the bandages and some io- 
dine. We'll get that fixed up.” 

Stan was back in a jiffy with 
his first-aid kit. 

“He looks like a dachshund, 
along with something else,” said 
Dad, as he dressed the dog’s leg. 

Together they fixed a nice bed 
beside the furnace and brought in 
a dish of warm milk. 

“That's all he should have to- 
night, bovs,” said Dad. “Leave 
a dish of water for him. He'll be 
feeling better tomorrow.” 

Stan looked up at his mother. 
She was very quiet. “May we keep 
him?” he asked, backed up by his 
brothers. ‘Continued on page 81) 
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This lovely Irish folk melody has been called the “most 
beautiful tune in the world.” So artistic is its form that its 
real folk origin has been challenged. The original words 
are said to be “Would | were Erin's apple Pe o'er 
you, but many other versions can be found. Thomas Moore 
wrote words about a "gentle harp," and more recently the 
words to “Danny Boy” have been used. This month when 
we think of St. Patrick and Ireland, it would be fitting to 
use this Irish tune, so different from the usual jigs and reels, 
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NLLEN PIERCE threw her arms 
E around her friend Billie 
Dixon and squeezed her hard. 
“Oh, Billie, I've got to get that 
part--I’'ve just got to!” 

“Hey,” Billie begged, “don't 
choke me.” She straightened her 
collar. “About the lead in the 
operetta,’ she went on, “don’t 
forget I'm trying for it, too.” 

“T know,” Ellen said. “That's 
the bad part about being friends. 
Sometimes thev both want to do 
the same sort of thing. Anyway, 
we ll always be friends, no matter 
what. With evervbody in the club 
voting, its bound to be fair, and 


Ellen's 


Ferryl Storrs 


which one came out ahead. But 
this this was different. This was 
glamour, and more desirable than 
anything they had ever done. 

For two hours Friday night 
Ellen and Billie worked on songs 
and dialogue. 

“Oh,” Billie sighed. “I> wish 
we could both have this part.” 


well accept the decision— either 


Ellen looked serious for a mo- parts. Listen carefully to each 


way. ment. “We won't feel too bad, one, and remember, vote for the 


The upper-grade glee club was whoever doesn't 
make any difference. Promise?” 
Billie said quite role. Dont vote for your best 


going to present a spring operetta 
Miss Richie, their music teacher 
and sponsor, had given the mem- solemnly. 
bers a week to decide on the parts 


they thought they wanted to try” soon. At two-thirty the bell rang 


“I promise,” 


win. It won't. girl or bov you think will be able 


to do the best for a particular 


friend just because he or she is 


Luesday afternoon came all too your best friend.” 


Everybody laughed and = ap- 


for They were to study and to for chorus, and fifty laughing, —plauded. “First contestants!” 


practice alone. Next Tuesday was chattering boys 
seats in the auditorium. 

“All right,” Miss Richie began. two to perform. They sang the 
“We won't waste time with any same songs, but each girl used her 
Each one who own ideas to interpret the part. 


the dav for official trvouts. 

Both Billie and Ellen wanted 
the lead. The girls ran for the 
same room offices every year, and _ preliminaries. 


and girls took somebody called. 


Ellen and Billie were the first 


they had never cared too much tries out will try for at least two Later on Billie tried out for the 


UPPER-GRADE STORIES 


Kay Clark 


Mr. Robbins Learns a Lesson 


B” stood up in the plunging boat and squinted 
across the sparkling harbor. 

“Hey! sit down, vou're rocking the boat!” shout- 
ed Cracker. 

Bob sat down with a thump. “With all of Long 
Island Sound in front of him, wouldn't vou think 
Jess Robbins could set his lobster pots somewhere 
else besides right next to mine!” he said indignantly. 

“Well, the old boy knows you have the home ad- 
dress of every lobster in the harbor, and that you 
set your traps right in front of theirdoorways. He'd 
be foolish not to follow you around the reefs.” 
Red-haired Cracker grinned as he closed the trap 
door of the baited lobster pot. 

“I'm not fooling,” replied Bob. “My dad had 
no trouble in supplying ‘The Owl Fishboat with 
lobsters. Certainly the lobsters don't know Dad fell 
and broke his leg and that we took over. After all, 
we re no babes at this job, and it isn’t the shedding 
season, so there’s only one explanation left.” 

Cracker leaned across the pot and lowered his 
voice, though there were only some screeching gulls 
to hear him. “You mean,” he said, “that someone 
must be pulling our pots?” 

Bob started the outboard motor and steered away 
from the reef. The noise kept the boys from talk- 
ing, but each was busy with his own thoughts. 
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Cracker felt an excitement at the idea of tracking 
down a lawbreaker but Bob was unhappy. He felt 
that he had fallen down on his job as a full-fledged 
lobsterman and it made him angry to think that the 
man he was beginning to suspect would do such a 
thing. 

When thev reached their own dock and were un- 
loading the boat, Cracker asked, “What are you 
going to do?” 

“First I've got to be sure they are being tampered 
with,” replied his friend. “Don't say anything 
about this to Dad. I don’t want to worry him.” 

“Oh, I won't,” answered Cracker. “You finish 
the unloading and I'll plug the lobsters’ claws. 
Then we'll drive up to The Owl with them.” 

The Owl was a houseboat tied to a dock about 
half a mile up the river. The boys enjoyed peering 
into the bins filled with clams, oysters, fish, and 
crabs. 

Today, Mr. Svenson scowled at the green- 
mottled lobsters in Bob's basket. “You'll have to 
do better than this, boys. Even Jess Robbins gets 
more than this and he hasn’t as many pots.” 

Bob didn’t dare glance at Cracker. Neither boy 
spoke until Cracker turned his battered car home- 
ward. Finally Bob said, “We can’t just walk up 
to the man and say, (Continued on page 79) 


part of the leading lady's mother 
and Ellen gave the comedy lead 
a whirl. 

“Now, class,’ Miss Richie an- 
nounced at the end of the period, 
“Ronald and Bob will collect 
your slips and count the votes. 
The results will be posted on the 
bulletin board before school in the 
morning.” 

Ellen arrived at school early 
the next morning. She went in 
alone. The notice was there as 
expected. “Characters in Holly 
of Holly Grove: Holly -Billie 
Dixon.” 

Ellen didn’t believe it for a mo- 
ment. She had tried so verv hard. 
But the words were still the same 
when she reread them. 

She turned toward her home 
room, but she couldn't go in. 
Her classmates would soon be go- 
ing to their desks, She went up 
the stairs two at a time, opened 
the door to the auditorium, and 
though it was dark, Ellen didnit 
care. She curled up in an empty 
seat near Miss Richie's desk and 
put her head down and cried. 

Miss Richie found her there 
when she came to put her desk in 
order for the dav. “Ellen,” she 
said softly. “I know how disap- 
pointed you are. But did you see 
what part you did get? You got 
almost a unanimous vote for the 
tomboy part. Actually, a charac- 
ter role is much more challenging 
than a ‘straight’ part.” 

“It's so hard to be a good 
sport,” Ellen whispered. “You 
know, hold up my head and pre- 
tend not to care.” 

“Yes, I know.” Miss Richie 
gave her a hug. “But you can do 
it!’ So Ellen started on the part 
of Liz, the tomboy. It really was 
fun, though she didn’t have as 
many songs to do as Billie had. 
There was a lot of action, and her 
part provided the laughs through 
the whole show. 

The excitement that all plays 
produce hung heavy over the stage 
where the cast practiced every 
spare minute. They sang songs 
and repeated their lines over and 
over until Miss Richie was sat- 
isfied with each interpretation. 
Understudies pored over scripts, 
and stagehands worked feverish- 
ly on sets. (Continued on page 86) 
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Our First-Grade 


BIRD 


Virginia V. Watt 
Teacher, First Grade, Public School, 
port, New York 


HE news of the first robin of 
spring came into our class- 
room through the children’s ex- 
cited stories. His picture and the 
pictures of several other birds, 
native to our locality, were posted 
on the bulletin board with this 
question, “Do you want to know 
them?” 
The children’s response to this 
question motivated our study. 


Aims 


1. To sharpen the children’s 
powers of observation. 


To make a bird for a bas-relief mural, 
model one side in clay with the wing ex- 
Cover with layers of 
114” newspaper strips dipped in flour paste. 
Press the strips against the clay to follow 
the contours. When dry, the covering is 
extremely hard. Dig out the modeling clay. 
Trim edges of the mold. Color birds with 
poster paint. Fasten to background with 


tended or folded. 


gummed tape. 


2. To teach their responsibility 
toward environment. 

3. To strengthen their appre- 
ciation for birds. 

4. To establish a foundation 
for some science concepts:  simi- 
larity of human and bird traits, 
adaptation of species to environ- 
ment, and the role of birds in 
conservation. 

Information 

Birds vary in size from the tiny 
hummingbird to the great ostrich 
which may stand as high as six or 
eight feet. Birds can be identified 
by their colors, songs, nests. Their 
eggs vary in size from the bean- 
size hummingbird egg to the 
three-pound ostrich egg. The eggs 
also have distinctive colors and 
markings. 

Bird nests are representative of 
all stages of construction. As ex- 
amples, whippoorwills and_ kill- 
deers lay their eggs on the ground 
and orioles build pendent nests 
high in tall trees. 

Birds hatched in nests are usu- 
ally naked while those hatched on 
the ground are covered with 
down. At first, their eyes are 
closed. The young birds are al- 


ways hungry, and they consume 
enormous amounts of food. The 
parents bring food about every 
fifteen minutes and sometimes as 
often as every two minutes. In 
the nest, the young are protected 
from sun and rain by their par- 
ents. When they are old enough 
the young birds are trained to 
leave the nest. 

The bird’s lifetime is spent 
hunting food. The diet, consist- 
ing of the harmful pests and in- 
sects which attack all kinds of 
crops and trees, is an important 


element in the preservation of na- 
ture’s balance. 

Birds obtain food in various 
ways. Martins and swallows catch 
their food as they fly. They like 
gnats, mosquitoes, midges, and 
flies. Warblers and vireos police 
the foliage on trees and shrubs 
and eat hatching insect larvae, 
also lice, ants, and cankerworms. 
Thrushes, bluebirds, robins, ori- 
oles, catbirds, and tanagers keep 
down the numbers of caterpillars, 
moths, webworms, beetles, grass- 
hoppers, locusts, spiders. 
Woodpeckers and flickers get their 
food from the bark of trees. To 
locate the eggs and insects they 
use their beaks as chisels and their 
heads as mallets. 

The soil is teeming with grubs, 
wireworms, maggots, cinch bugs, 
cutworms, army worms, and so 
on.  Larks, bob-whites, crows, 
blackbirds, and thrashers are some 
of the birds who save millions 
of dollars worth of crops yearly. 

Farmers often do not appreci- 
ate the value of birds. They should 
attract them with feeding sta- 
tions, drinking water, and bird- 
houses, Sparrows and finches help 
the farmer in his constant struggle 


UNIT 


with weeds by eating the seeds. 
Many times seeds, nuts, and ber- 
ries are dropped in flight. In 
this way, birds help with refor- 
estation, 

Certain birds consume decayed 
matter. 


Integration 


Language.—Numerous oral dis- 
cussions. Stories composed by 
children were edited before being 
written into their booklets. 
Reading.—The stories were sim- 
ple so the children would be fa- 
miliar with most of the vocabu- 
lary. 

Art._We found it necessary to 
give direct teaching help. The 
children were not satisfied unless 
their birds looked lifelike. 

Social studies.—In relating our 
discussions of bird life to human 
life, we tied it in with our Home 
Unit. 

Numbers.—We enlarged the chil- 
dren’s concepts of sizes—small, 
medium, and large. 

Music.—_We performed an orig- 
inal musical playlet. 


Activities 


1. A bird walk to a near-by 
grove was valuable. Since the 
task of conducting thirty six-year- 
old children along a main high- 
way and into a thick woods, bi- 
sected by a stream, was too much 
for the teacher, we asked the chil- 
dren in one of our sixth grades to 
come along as “baby sitters.” 
They were delighted. As we went 
along I could hear them pointing 
out various wild flowers to my 
class. A chart story about our trip 
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was written and illustrated after 
we returned to school. 

2. The children brought old 
nests for display purposes. We 
had fourteen, including that of a 
robin, barn swallow, oriole, spar- 
row, and crow. 

3. Our custodian built a feed- 
ing tray with a drinking cup. We 
placed it outside our window. 

4. We listened to records of 
bird calls and saw the movie 
“Spring on the Farm.” 

5. Our windows were decorat- 
ed with construction-paper bird- 
houses. 

6. Across the back of the room 
the children made a large mural 
in bas-relief showing our birds in 
a typical setting. 

7. Several days before the play- 
let was given, each child wrote an 
invitation to a friend in the other 
first grade. 


Culmination 


On the day of the play, the au- 
dience assembled outside the class- 
room. The performers, wearing 
their bird caps, were the birds in 
the forest asleep in their nests (at 
their desks). They were awak- 
ened by a boy and a girl who en- 
tered the room for a walk through 
the woods. As each bird awoke, 
it sang or made its typical call. 
The audience was admitted when 
the performance started. Between 
bird songs and dialogues, the au- 
dience sang or whistled a spring 
song. 


Evaluation 


The children now recognize 
eight birds. The unit was in proc- 
ess over a month but the children 
continue to request time to add 
pictures and stories of new birds 
to their booklets. 


Bird caps are made from ten- 
pound paper bags. Cut off 
some of the bag (1), and one 
wide side (2). Use a triangu- 
lar piece of paper (3) for 
bird’s bill; pin to from of bag 
(4). Pin a bird's head profile 
(5) to each side. 
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The grasshopper holds its food with the claws of the front legs and chews with two pairs of jaws. 
Sticky hairs on the cushion pads between the claws help the insect to climb smooth surfaces. 
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Talking Over 


---the Cover Picture 


N™ that spring is near, we begin to want 
to go to the country. Our first visit can 
be to Peggy Wickham’s charming farm. 

What do you notice first? Why does the 
house attract so much attention? ‘The largest 
object placed in the center of a picture is al- 
Ways conspicuous even though it is not the 
brightest. The artist knew that you would 
be more interested in the animals so she saved 
the gay colors for them. 

She did use spots of bright color for the 
doors. What color is it? What else makes 
the home look like a pleasant one? Is it shab- 
by and run down, or neat and clean? 

Who lives in the house? What a lucky boy! 
Describe him and tell what he is doing. What 
is the yellow horse doing? 


--- and New y Records 


HE March wind is probably howling out- 
T side your schoolroom window this very 
minute. You may have lost your hat on the 
way to school and dashed up the front walk 
with stinging eyes to seek the comfortable heat 
inside the building. This blustery weather 
may make you long for the gentle breezes of 
spring. 

Why not turn your thoughts and wishes in- 
to a creative rhythmic activity for your class? 
“My Playmate the Wind” (YPR 4501, 78 
rpm, $1.25) can help. The material in this 
record has been created by a music teacher. It 
was revised over a period of years until a com- 


HARRIET GARRELS 


Specialist in Art, 
Elementary Schools, 
Washington, D.C, 


The horse must like to pull such merry 
carts. Notice how they aré placed so they lead 
our eyes into the center of the picture. Their 
wheels are orange-red. 

Find other things which are orange-red. 
Which one is nearest the top? At the left? In 
the center? At the right? By following the 
orange-red, your eyes have made a complete 
journey around the picture. 

But they always come back to the center. 
Who is swimming in the pond? What color 
is the water? Make a list of all the blue-green 
things. Which is the largest and which the 
tiniest? Follow the blue-green spots around 
the picture. 

Is there a border around the edges of the 
picture? Do you see any orange-red at the 
edges? Notice that the bottom band is scal- 
loped. 

As the three ducks move in a solemn line 
toward the pond, they are balanced by three 
white shapes at the right. What are they? 


ELVA S. DANIELS 


Supervisor of Music, 
Public Schools, 
Swarthmore, Pennsylvania 


pletely satisfactory version was obtained, Un- 
like many rhythmic records which depend on 
text and melody for motivation, this record- 
ing gives opportunity for a really creative-type 
expression, dependent on the music. There is 
a narrated text sprinkled sparingly through- 
out, but it contains suggestions, not absolute 
directions. 

The music is designed to provide opportu- 
nity for tiptoeing, skipping, running, spinning 
round and round, skating on ice, jumping, 
and riding in a sleigh. The music describes 
the sound and moods of the wind at all four 
seasons of the year. Although this record is 
specifically aimed at the two-to-five age group, 
it could be used successfully up to second 
grade. 

Two folk songs beloved by children of all 
ages are “Billy Boy” and “Blue Tail Fly.” 
For twenty-five cents you can buy a seven+ 
inch record containing both songs sung by a 
male quartette (Playtime Record, 347—PV, 
78 rpm). The tempo is easygoing so that you 


How many white birds can you count? 


Find other white objects in the sky. They are 
lined with a soft gray which matches the roofs 
and chimney. Notice that one is drifting in 
front of the sun and another hides part of the 
wavy blue line. Do you sometimes draw one 
object in front of another in your pictures? 

Each animal stands out separately. Which 
is a pet?) Which are pink? What do they 
match? Find the pink flowers and fruit. 

What is the pink lady doing? Perhaps she 
is bringing the yellow pails to the boy. What 
could he do with them? 

Where will he take the horse when he gets 
off? The barns at either side and below the 
house enclose the central space where every- 
thing is happening. What color are they? 

Why do they show up so well? Peggy 
Wickham was creating a design more like a 
poster than a painting. She knew that black 
would provide a strong contrast and unify the 
composition. 


The Artist 


Peggy Wickham is a British artist: whose 
work is published by the Medici Society of 
London. “The Farm” is one of a number of 
cutout pictures which have been made into 
large color prints. “A Day at the Fair” was 
used on the cover of the September 1951 issue 
of THe INSTRUCTOR. 

As we have no information available about 
Peggy Wickham, we must get acquainted with 
her through her work. 

To cut elaborate designs and mount the 
pieces on the background as beautifully as 
Peggy Wickham has done, one must be very 
skillful with scissors and paste, very patient, 
and neat. 

Children can begin with simpler designs. 
They can use a few large shapes. Sometimes 
the pieces left over suggest other shapes. 


need not feel rushed to keep up with the 
voices. ‘The words are clear and everyone 
will love the verse: 

“Yes, she offered me a chair, 

But the bottom wasn't there. 

Your budding poets may compose other 
verses which you can use, 

With the February page torn from your 
calendar, you should be aware of the fact that 
spring is just around the corner, yet I'd be 
willing to wager that you haven't made a sin- 
gle plan for May Day. Yes, I know I sound 
like I'm rushing the season, but think back to 
last year. Isn't it true that your May Day 
celebration could have been better had you 
started your preparations earlier? ‘The most 
difficult job seems to be searching out avail- 
able materials and locating and buying the 
records. Most record stores are unable to 
supply the many last-minute demands that 
come from schools that need the records im- 
mediately. 

If you would like a May Day with a theme, 
why not try a typical English celebration? 
RCA Victor has a special educational series 
to help you. The records (45 rpm) include 
dance directions and explanations for the 
English folk-dance terms used in Gathering 
Peascods and Sellenger’s Round (41-6174 
Ribbon Dance and Green Sleeves (41-6175) 
Mozart Minuet and English Maypole Dance 

41-6181). The varying degree of difficulty 
should mean a Continued on page 82) 
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Rodney G. Dakin 


Teaching Principal, Fairfield Whitney School, 
Everett, Massachusetts 


Choose a Cape Holiray! 


o you long for a vacation that 

will “take you out of your- 
self’—one that will stimulate your 
curiosity and alertness to 
the beauty about you? Do you 
want to return to your classroom 
with enthusiasm, filled with new 
impressions and ideas? Then 
spend your next vacation on Cape 
Cod, 

Cape Cod! . . . that hook-shaped 
64-mile-long peninsula jutting in- 
to the Atlantic and termed by 
Thoreau “the bare and bended 
arm of Massachusetts’; that 
“Narrow Land” where you can 
find the exact kind of enjoyment 
you want: miles of endless, white- 
exciting fresh- 


your 


sanded beaches, 
and salt-water fishing, auctions, 
art galleries, modern theatrical 
entertainment, clambakes, wind- 
mills, good food, and drifts of 
roses massed against gray-shingled 
cottages, 

As I motored across the Saga- 
more Bridge, one of two bridges 
giving entrance to the true Cape 
Cod, I remembered that it had 
taken two hundred fifty years to 
achieve the canal flowing below. 
Myles Standish proposed such a 
canal in 1624 but it was not until 


1914 that the first vessel sailed 
through it. Now ships from al- 
most every nation in the world 
use the toll-free waterway each 
year. Here in August we saw 
the new Holland-America liner 
“Maasdam” pass through on her 
maiden voyage from Rotterdam 
to New York. The “Maasdam” 
is the largest ship ever to use this 
short cut. 

Immediately on leaving the 
Sagamore Bridge, one enters the 
Mid-Cape Highway. This is the 
direct, fast route to the Central 
and Lower Cape. The highway 
to the left of the 
bridge is the old 
King’s Highway, and 
legend says that John 
Alden and Priscilla 
Mullins, after their 
marriage, took this 
route from Barnsta- 
ble to Plymouth. Priscilla, so the 
story goes, rode on the back of 
a pure-white ox which was led 
by her husband. 

No region can offer more his- 
tory in a short time than Cape 
Cod. Visit Bass River, and see the 
drilled mooring holes in the boul- 
ders recently found near Follins 


The photograph of the Dakin family and the one of the oldest 


windmill were provided by the 


author; the others were received 


from the Massachusetts Development and Industrial Commission 
and the Cape Cod Chamber of Commerce 


whe 


Webster... 
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The inn at Sandwich is named for Daniel 
Wo est Barnstable has the oldest 
Congregational church building in America. 


Pond and credited to the Vikings. 
Bartholomew Gosnold landed in 
Barnstable harbor as early as 
1602 and he it was who named 
this land “Cape Cod.” At what 
is now Provincetown, the coura- 
geous, weary Pilgrims reached a 
haven after many months at sea. 
While the “Mayflower” lay in the 
harbor there, Peregrine White 
was born, the first English child 
to be born in New England. By 
going ashore on a Monday to do 
the family washing, the Pilgrim 
women made that the traditional 
American washday. 

In the ship’s cabin 
the little group draft- 
ed the Mayflower 
Compact—the earliest 
written agreement of 
its kind in the world’s 
history, establishing a 
democratic type of 
government. The bas-relief by 
Cyrus E. Dallin to commemorate 
the signing can be seen at the foot 
of ‘Tower Hill. Go up the hill and 
climb Pilgrim Monument for a su- 
perb view of Provincetown. And 
visit Truro and Corn Hill, where 
the Pilgrims dug up the cached 
Indian corn that was to save 
many lives that first hard winter. 

Henry Thoreau’s Cape Cod 
and Henry Beston’s The Outer- 
most House have become Cape 
Cod classics. I had long wanted 


é 
The author and his family enjoy 


sun, sand, and ocean—at the Great 
Outer Beach, near Nauset. 


to visit the Beston locality, two 
miles Below the Nauset Coast 
Guard Station, and on a brilliant 
day in late August I started out. 
The trail down the inside of the 
dunes at the edge of the vast 
wind-swept moors, with purple 
patches of heather reflected in the 
sea pools, provided many a mem- 
orable picture. After a visit at the 
Beston cottage, | walked the short 
distance to the top of the dunes, 
and there before me stretched the 
Great Outer Beach and the Atlan- 
tic. What a magnificent view! 
Thoreau remarked that to stand 
on the outer beach was like stand- 
ing on the deck of a ship thirty 
miles at sea. 

While you are on the Cape, be 
sure to attend a clambake and go 
quahauging. The clambake ordi- 
narily is conducted on the beach, 
where a good smoldering fire is 
started and seaweed is used to 
steam the clams or lobsters. For 
quahauging it will be necessary to 
obtain a permit costing one dol- 
lar. The quahaug is a great fa- 
vorite and many claim its flavor 
is superior to that of the clam. 


. Still in operation at Eastham is this sturdy, 
picturesque windmill—oldest on the Cape. 
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Visitors wearing trunks and soft 
shoes tramp the tidal sands or 
mud flats at low tide to gather 
quahaugs. Soft shoes enable one 
to “feel” the shellfish and then 
one can pick them from the sand 
with one’s fingers. Quahaugs un- 
der two inches are illegal: those 
from two to three inches long 
are called “litthenecks”; those be- 
tween three and four inches are 
called “cherry stones”; and those 
over four inches are generally used 
for chowder. 

Some of the finest educational 
facilities to be found anywhere 
can be seen on Cape Cod. The 
total estimated cost of recent 
school construction is over four 
million dollars. I have never 
visited better-equipped buildings 
than those in South Dennis, Har- 
wich, and Falmouth. 

Churches, too, abound through- 
out the region. ‘The oldest Con- 
gregational church in America is 
in West Barnstable. The roots of 
this religious society go back to 
1616, when Henry Jacob secretly 
organized a new church group in 
London. His successor, John 
Lothrop, was banished from Lon- 
don and came to New England. 
He conducted his first services 
standing on a rock in the center 
of the village of Barnstable. His 
first church was built in 1646. 
When Mr. Lothrop died, he be- 
queathed a book to each child in 
the town and later his house be- 
came the oldest public-library 
building in the United States. 
Identified with this church in the 
1700's was James Otis, sometimes 
called the “Patrick Henry of the 
North”—one of the men who most 
aroused the colonies te throw off 
the British yoke. 

The Indian Church at Mash- 
pee, once surrounded by wigwams 
and now nearly three hundred 
years old, stands alone in the 
woods of the Upper Cape. Notice 
the doorsteps, made from the first 
millstones used to grind the local 
corn. The straight-backed pews 

are painted white and each has 
its own door. 


This charming Cape Cod house is typical; 
four front windows make it a “full house.” 


The most important agricul- 
tural business on the Cape is the 
cranberry industry. Two thirds 
of the world’s cranberries grow 
here. You will see the dark-green 
patchwork bogs wherever you go. 
Color and romance still cling to 
the harvesting of the crops. The 
pickers kneel in the bogs and push 
wooden scoops to gather the ber- 
ries. Since the berries are not 
ready for gathering until the fall, 
the grower must be prepared for 
a sudden frost. If the bogs are 
not flooded with a protective lay- 
er of water the moment the tem- 
perature falls to the danger point, 
much of the crop is lost. 

One interesting day was spent 
at Osterville, where skilled work- 
ers from all parts of the Cape 
demonstrated the technique of 
their various handicrafts. For 
this annual Craftsmen’s Fair, ta- 
bles were set up on the parsonage 
lawn of Osterville’s Community 
Church, (Continued on page 90) 


This year, there’ ix 
a new and different 
INSTRUCTOR TRAVEL 
CONTEST. Be sure to 
read all about it on 
page 90... Don’t miss 
“The Mexico 1 Found” 
on page 42, and “Your 
Next Trip” on page 101. 


An ebbing tide leaves a lacelike ™ 
pattern at Race Point, Provincetown 
..« The Pilgrim Monument, at the 
tip of the Cape, is a notable land- 
mark . .. At Sandwich one finds 
displays of the glass which made 


the town famous. 


Without Cape Cod cranberries, our 
holiday dinners would be incom- 


plete. Two thirds of the world’s 


Provincetown’s oldest house has 
become an artist's studio .. . 

Sagamore Bridge is one of two that 
cross the Cape Cod Canal. 


supply is grown in this region. 
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Karly training makes Mexican 
te ak boys skillful silversmiths . . 
Since “mariposa” means butter- 
nore Ge fly in Spanish, this name is 
very appropriate for  fisher- 
men’s nets on Lake Patzcuaro. 
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Like other cathedrals, the one at Chihuahua is 
re richly ornamented . . . Many fields still are 
a plowed with the aid of oxen. 
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Winner of Third Prise, 1952 Travel Contest of THE INSTRUCTOR 


Mary Huffaker 


Teacher, Fifth Grade, West Stanfield Grade School, 
Stanfield, Oregon 


cross the cactus-studded des- 
A ert of Sonora the bus fol- 
lowed an excellent highway wind- 
ing over hills, around mountains 
green with rainy-season grass and 
chaparral, past quaint adobe vil- 
lages and sleepy towns topped 
with windmills, to Hermosillo, the 
surprisingly modern capital city 
of a Mexican state. 

This was the first stop on my 
trip into the alluring land of Mex- 
ico. My journey would take me 
down the West Coast, through the 
seaports of Guaymas and Mazat- 
lan, to Guadalajara and Mexico 
City, then back through historical 
Queretaro and Chihuahua to 
Juarez. 

I had expected to find modern 
cities in Central Mexico, not in 
this sparsely settled northwest 
state. But instead of one-story 
adobes, I saw many buildings 
of stone, and several stories high. 
My hotel, the de Anza, was air- 
conditioned; the lobby, with desk 
at one side, settees and chairs, 
smoking stands, tables, and fiow- 
ers attractively arranged, might 
well have belonged in a Portland 
hotel. Yet it was Mexican—a 
large mural of Captain de Anza 


Photos from Mexican Tourist Association. 


In the Palace of Cortes, Cuernavaca, 
visitors find fine historical murals. 


adorned the wall of the second- 
and third-story lobby, and near 
by was a map showing the route 
of Jesuit missionaries to Califor- 
nia, the Anza Trail of 1774-1776. 

More surprising still were the 
University grounds, particularly 
the U-shaped library-museum 
building, tall and straight as the 
Sierras that rise behind it, mod- 
ernistic as a new United Nations 
building. It didn’t seem one bit 
out of plac e, either. The honey- 
combed walls of the protected 
sides make it suitable for a semi- 
tropical plains country; the hand- 
some wrought-iron gates used as 
doors mark it as Mexican. 

I, the only American passenger 
on the exciting trip from Mazat- 
lan to Guadalajara, did not know 
that there were rivers to be fer- 
ried. Imagine my amazement 
upon arrival at Las Canas to see 
a crude raft made by fastening 
boards across three canoes. ‘That 
was our “ferryboat”’! 

Workmen unloaded our bag- 
gage and piled it on the raft, leav- 
ing room in the center for the 
passengers. We filed on, one by 
one, like sheep going through a 
gap in the fence. Near by was 
another raft supported by only 
two Canoes—capacity one automo- 
bile. Naked little brown  bovs 
were having a wonderful time 
playing in the water, diving off 
the rafts, and getting in the way 
of the workers in an effort to help 
them. Finally, men eased us away 
from the bank, poled the little 
raft upstream a short distance, 
then pushed out into the current 
which carried us downstream and 
across to the landing on the other 
side. 

Ferries improved as we ad- 
vanced. The third one, equipped 
with cable and pulleys, moved 
across as men pulled hand over 
hand on the ropes. The swift, 
treacherous Santiago boasted 
concrete piers to anchor the ca- 
bles, railings around the raft. and 
a motor. (Continued on page 91) 
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made to 
show both the right and 
wrong way to hold a tele- 
phone while talking. 


Drawings were 


T 1S important that children 
know and practic e good tele- 

phone habits. Instruction in the 
proper use of a telephone should 
be included in every school cur- 
riculum. 

The pupils in my classroom 
had been discussing how and 
when to use the telephone in con- 
nection with the material found 
in their language books. More 
interest had been created when a 
pupil brought to school two bat- 
tery-construc ted toy telephones, 
which intrigued the class. Pupils 
took turns using them and stand- 
ards for correct telephone usage 
were developed. A list of these 
rules was written on the black- 
board and referred to frequently : 


. Be sure to call the correct number. 

. Hold the mouthpiece about an inch 
from your mouth and speak direct- 
ly into it. 

. Speak in a low, clear voice. 

4. If you are to relay the message to 
another, be sure you get it correct- 
ly. Make sure you tell who called 
and when. 

5. Be polite when using the phone 
Show courtesy to the operator and 

to anyone who wishes to use the 
telephone in an emergency. 

. Do not talk too long. 

7. Replace the receiver gently. Do 

not slam it. 


The class was also organizing a 
check list for better speech. New 
rules and suggestions were added 
to the list as the need arose. 

Still another list containing cer- 
tain phrases for proper speech 


HELEN I. 


KEENEY 


Teacher, Grades Three and Four, Ludlow Street School, 
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was developed. It included such 
phrases as: an orange, let me, tell 
them, would you, and give me. 
Pupils were encouraged to use 
these phrases in their telephone 
conversations and special atten- 
tion was paid to enunciation. 

The questions which arose in 
class discussions included: 

Why should telephone conver- 
sations be short? 

When should pupils be allowed 
to use the school telephone? 

Who should close a telephone 
conversation—the one who called 
or the other person? 

What should you do in an 
emergency if the line is busy? 


Telephone Package 


At this point in our study, we 
secured “The Telephone Pack- 
age,’ a kit containing a motion 


The Four Types 
of Telephones 


picture, a filmstrip, student book- 
lets, teacher's manual, directo- 
ries, and two dummy telephones. 

The motion picture, Adven- 
tures in Telezonia, was shown 
after a review of our list of stand- 
ards for telephoning. Everyone 
was on the alert for any other 
rules mentioned in the film that 
were not on our list. A class dis- 
cussion of it cleared up any incor- 
rect impressions, clarified new 
learnings or meanings, and gave 
an opportunity for pupils to ex- 
press their reactions to the film. 
Interesting comments were made 
regarding the use of puppets in 
the film. The Party-line Piggy was 
most effective and much class 
conversation centered about him. 
His thoughtfulness reminded pu- 
pils of “Party-line Piggies” they 
knew, and, we hope, helped to 
bring home the message to those 
pupils who might be considered 
“Party-line Piggies’ themselves. 

The filmstrip, How We Use 
the Telephone, was first shown 
with no interruption. A_ pupil 
read the text for each frame. At 
the end of the filmstrip, there was 
a brief discussion to clear up any 
misunderstandings. Later there 
was a second showing. A pupil 
was chosen as leader. She stood 
by the screen and with a pointer, 
directed attention to particular 
points in the filmstrip. She called 
on other pupils to read the cap- 
tions and at intervals signalled 
to the operator (another pupil) 
to stop the projector to allow time 
for discussion. ‘The pupils’ com- 
ments were most helpful and en- 
lightening. 

A committee was organized to 
compile a class filmstrip. When 
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it was shown, a member acted as 
spokesman, She carefully ex- 
plained each frame with its cap- 
tion, Special attention was given 
to the speech standards previously 
set up by the class. Constructive 
criticism was made by the pupils, 
who seemed to be growing more 
“speech conscious” daily, 


Integrations 


Most subjects of the curricu- 
lum were involved in the unit. 
The language-arts program, par- 
ticularly, lent itself to the study. 
The pupils wrote their own stories 
of the “Adventures in Telezonia.” 
They listed the names of their 


FOUR PARTY 
LINE 


classmates in alphabetical order 


with their telephone numbers. 
Spelling and penmanship lessons 
included such words as: tele- 
phone, receiver, dial, number, op- 
erator, mouthfece, and switch- 
board. Oral language included 
dramatizations of telephone con- 
versations. 

Interest in poetry writing was 
aroused by my reading of the 
amusing poem, “Eletelephony,” 
by Laura E. Richards. The pu- 
pils’ desire to hear it again was a 
good opportunity for choral work. 
So we had six children read two 
lines each. It was not long be- 
fore several had learned the poem 
from memory, due, no doubt, to 
the delightful rhythm of the mu- 
sical words. Each child was 
urged to write a poem of his own. 

Cards with printed directions 
for specific telephone conversa- 
tions were shuffled and distrib- 
uted. They provided opportuni- 
ties for actual experiences with 
the practice telephones. 

An original poem about the 
telephone was set to music com- 
posed by the pupils during mu- 
sic periods. (Continued on page 85) 
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I' you had gone visiting several 
years ago, what kind of school 
would you have found in the little 
town of Culloden, West Virgin- 
ia? In housing and equipment, it 
was well in step with other schools 
of Cabell County. In addition to 
the teachers, there were special 
supervisors in music, nutrition, 
and art. Yet in this community 
of seven hundred people the chil- 
dren were not putting their edu- 
cation into any practic al use in 
home, school, or community life. 

The children studied nutrition 
in school; at home many skipped 
breakfast. In the classroom they 
were taught to respect property, 


but they broke more windows 
than any other school in the 
county. They had a school li- 


brary; but they read few books 
and fewer children’s magazines. 

There were reasons, of course, 
for this waste of learning. For 
example, emphasis was placed on 
the official rating of the school 
rather than on meeting the needs 
of the children. Practically no 
recognition was made of individ- 
ual differences. School records 
revealed that 32.9 per cent of the 
children were overage for their 
grade. No attempt was made to 
organize subject matter for use in 
school and everyday living. 

The school program gave the 
children no opportunity to devel- 
Op initiative, responsibility, men- 
tal resourcefulness, or Community 
consciousness. ‘They had no pupil- 
planning groups for social or 
classroom projects; no groups re- 
sponsible for the operation of rou- 
tine school affairs. Each class- 
room operated like a little island 
off to itself; and the school exist- 
ed as an institution that stood 
apart from the rest of the com- 
munity. 


deplorable situation exist- 


ed until the rural supervisor 
of Culloden School decided to do 
something about it. As a first step 
she called a meeting of the staff 
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to plan a school program to meet 
the pupils’ home and community 
needs. The teachers readily ade 
mitted that they did not know 
enough about their pupils to pre- 
pare a curriculum to meet their 
needs. To get this information it 
would be necessary to have a com- 
prehensive study of the commu- 
nity with the emphasis on home 
conditions and the out-of-school 
activities of the pupils. 

The children zestfully gathered 
the facts and figures. ‘The sixth 
and seventh grades visited homes, 
stores, filling stations, garages, 
and near-by industries. They in- 
terviewed older residents, com- 
munity leaders, and officers of 
various organizations. The fifth 
grade got data on recreation, so- 
cial, and cultural activities. The 
eighth grade secured information 
about homes, types of buildings, 
and size of families. 

While the pupils were taking 
this community census, the teach- 
ers were learning what the chil- 
dren did outside school—the books 
they read, the movies they attend- 
ed, and the radio programs they 
enjoyed. 

The survey revealed that the 
children needed practice in put- 


Culloden School Puts 
Learning into Living 


sonal appearance and to record 
the findings, with the result that 
came to 


and 


almost soon 
school 
clothes. 

In a classroom cleari-up pro- 
gram, the sixth and seventh 
grades appointed committees to 
wash windows, walls, and wood- 
work; to varnish desks; and dec- 
orate window shelves with potted 
plants. Other grades followed in 
a general clean-up program. The 
sixth and seventh grades then 
tackled the building proper and 
the grounds. 

Working groups scrubbed the 
walls of the principal's office, var- 
nished his desk, and made win- 
dow draperies of colored the- 
atrical gauze. They gave the 
corridor, the library room, and 
the cafeteria a thorough cleaning. 
They put appropriate posters on 
corridor walls and in the library. 

Each week a different grade 
displayed its work on a long table 
under a large bulletin board in 
the main corridor. Other displays 
went into the library and on win- 
dow shelves. Next they filled the 
puddles in the schoolyard with 
cinders and burned paper and 
trash that had accumulated. 

The school equipped the li- 
brary with bookcases, reading ta- 
bles, and chairs. The school was 
able to buy twenty-five books. for 
the primary grades. A_ request 
to the county circulating library 
brought a gift of thirty-five vol- 
umes, a loan of 175 books, and 
an encyclopedia. The teachers 


everyone 
with cleaner bodies 


"School officials, teachers, and adults in Cul- 
loden see school problems as community-wide 
in their scope. And they realize that they must 
have community co-operation if they are to 
meet completely the needs of their pupils." 


ting information on health, read- 
ing, and community participation 
into practical use. The teachers 
agreed unanimously that the per- 
sonal appearance and eating hab- 
its of the children needed imme- 
diate*attention. 

Each child also worked with 
his teacher to evaluate his per- 
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contributed magazines to which 
they subscribed and borrowed 
others from neighbors. 

A schedule of reading activities 
was handled by the pupils. They 
appointed a committee with ro- 
tating membership to see that the 
rules concerning the lending of 
books were kept. A committee of 


students aided by a teacher who 
had studied library science cata- 
logued the books and arranged 
them on the shelves. 

To encourage the pupils to 
read, storytelling became a rou- 
tine part of the program. Pupil 
and teacher contributed feature 
stories and dramatized interesting 
parts of books. 


N EACH Classroom pupils were 
I divided into small groups and 
classified ‘according to their read- 
ing ability. Daily schedules were 
arranged to permit free reading 
periods. Magazines and current- 
events readers were provided. 

A major shortcoming of the old 
curriculum had been a lack of 
constructive co-operation between 
the school and the community. 
In Culloden’s Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation there were only five ac- 
tive members. Few patrons visited 
the school and they were not in- 
vited to help the school in any 
capacity. 

The new health and clean-up 
project impressed the community 
to such an extent that the P.T.A. 
invited the parents and friends to 
join it in a program that would 
help teachers and pupils to ex- 
pand their health project. 

The result was Culloden’s first 
community meeting. For the first 
time, the P.T.A., the school staff, 
the county supervisory staff, the 
Farm Women’s Club and the 4-H 
Club met to consider how they 
could render assistance in the 
school program. 

As a result of this meeting, 
a supervised summer recreation 
program was begun. Adult as- 
sistance in landscaping the school 
grounds was volunteered and 
through the co-operation of the 
Farm Women’s Club and Ladies 
of the Lions’ Auxiliary, telebinoc- 
ular tests were made possible for 
all the children. The adults of 
Culloden secured also the services 
of a county bookmobile. 

Today, school officials, teach- 
ers, and adults in Culloden see 
school problems as community- 
wide in their scope rather than 
confined within the four walls of 
a school building. And they real- 


ize that they must have commu- 
nity co-opetation and _participa- 
tion if they are to meet completely 
the needs of their pupils. 
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Betty's Strange Trip 


Claribel Spamer 


NE afternoon Betty wassitting 
O on the lawn chewing a blade 
of grass and just daydreaming. It 
was a lovely spring day, the new 
green grass and leaves making the 
world bright in the sunshine. 

“Don’t do that!” said a tiny 
voice suddenly. 

Betty looked down at the place 
by her elbow where the voice had 
seemed to be. A small elf, wear- 
ing a leaf-green suit, was looking 
up at her crossly. 

“Oh, my goodness!” Betty ex- 
claimed. “I didn’t know there 
were elves! Don’t do what?” 

“Chew that grass,” he com- 
manded. “You don’t know what 
damage you are doing. If you did 
you'd stop in a hurry.” 

“Would I?” Betty asked. She 
was still surprised to see a real elf. 


AMMY SALMON lived in the Pa- 
7 cific Ocean among the sway- 
ing seaweeds and gleaming black 
rocks. He liked to play hide- 
and-seek with his neighbor Sue 
Salmon. They darted through 
great caves in the deep ocean and 
blew bubbles at each other. 

One day, in early spring, when 
the water began to get nice and 
warm, Sammy and Sue decided to 
leave their Pacific home and start 
swimming up one of the rivers 
that lead away from the big blue 
ocean. Somehow they knew that 
they had grown up and would 
have to fight their way upstream 
until they found a place to make 
a nest where Sue could lay the 
eggs. They faced great dangers 
but they promised each other that 
they'd always stay together. 

One morning soon after break- 
fast they came to a waterfall. 
How could they ever climb this 
high place, Sue Salmon won- 
dered. Sammy swished his tail 
three times. That meant, “Follow 
me.” Then he bent himself like a 
bow, with his tail almost in his 
teeth, and jumped! He seemed 
to fly over the roaring waterfall. 
He landed in a small eddy. Then, 
Sue Salmon jumped. Above the 
waterfall they rested awhile. 
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“Oh, yes,” he replied. “Why 
children put all sorts of things in 
their mouths besides their food 
has always puzzled me. But come 
out from under that tree and I 
will show you what I mean.” 

Betty got up and walked out 
onto the sunny part of the lawn. 
“All right,” she said curiously, 
watching him run beside her. 

“You forget I must run to keep 
up with you,” he panted. “Let 
me get my breath. Then I am go- 
ing to take you on a trip—a trip 
into a blade of grass.” 

“What!” Betty exclaimed, not 
believing him. “A blade of grass 
is flat. It hasn’t any inside.” 


Sammy 


One day Sammy and Sue 
Salmon were swimming along 
when suddenly—swish! Something 
bright and shiny hit the water. 
They were frightened! When they 
looked up they saw an Indian 
standing on a rock in the river, 
ready to strike them with his 
sharp spear. Sammy swished his 
tail three times and Sue followed 
him. Soon they were in safe wa- 
ters—or so they thought. 

They drifted along in the quiet 
water when suddenly they noticed 
a mighty bridge above them. Too 
late, they saw the man standing 
there with his fishing pole. The 
great silver hook tore through the 
water and stabbed Sue Salmon 
right in the middle of her beauti- 
ful back. She screamed a salmon 
scream of pain as the blood began 
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“It certainly has!” said the“elf 
scornfully. “It is built of bricks 
called cells and is just full of 
rooms. It is really a factory.” 

“Tt is?” asked Betty, her eyes 
wide. “What does it make?” 

“You'll see,” said the elf. He 
stood over a blade of grass and 
flicked his hand at it. “Berumba 
cadeebra,” he mumbled. 

Betty had only just time to 
jump back out of the way as the 
blade suddenly grew into a huge 
green building. Even Betty, who 
was much, much bigger than the 
elf, was tiny beside it. 

“There!” said the elf, very 
much satisfied with himself. “It’s 
big enough now for us to gointo.” 

Betty looked at the huge green 
wall in front of her. “But where 
is the door?” she asked. 

“Up on top,” replied the elf. 
“Come on. We must climb up.” 

It was quite a climb but they 
finally made it. “You should have 
waited until we got on top before 
you made the grass leaf so big,” 
Betty scolded him, wiping the 
sweat from her forehead. 

“Don't be silly!” the elf told 
her. “You were much too big to 


Salmon 


Elsie Denean Hunt 


trickling from the wound. She 
jumped and shook herself to try 
to get loose but the hook tore 
deeper and deeper into poor Sue 
Salmon. She panted and she 
screamed! The fisherman on the 
bridge started to pull in the line. 
She knew she would soon be up 
on the bridge with the man and 
would never see Sammy again. 
Then she saw his tail swish three 
times. “Follow me!” Sammy was 
saying. 

Did he have a plan to get away 
from the fisherman? Sue turned 
to follow Sammy, even though 
the hook hurt terribly as it tore 
deeper into her back. Sammy led 
her between two big rocks. The 
fisherman’s line tangled in the 
rocks and with a last mighty pull 
Sue tore the hook out of her back. 
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get on top before I enlarged it, 
you know.” 

“That’s remembered Betty. 
“Where is the door?” 

The elf walked around a little 
bit, and Betty followed him. He 
soon came to a small hole. “This 
one is big enough for me but not 
for you,” he said. “But we shall 
soon find another.” 

They found a larger one almost 
immediately. “Come on,” the elf 
said, and before Betty could an- 
swer he slid down through the 
hole and was out of sight. 

“Oh, dear!” she said to herself. 
“I’m not sure I want to go down 
there!” But she sat down and 
cautiously dangled her feet into 
the hole, trying to feel the bottom. 

“Come on,” the elf’s voice 
urged from inside. “It’s a very 
short drop.” Encouraged, she let 
herself slide. A second later she 
found herself inside the blade of 
grass. 

Betty never would have imag- 
ined the inside of a leaf could look 
like this. Although she was in a 
small room, it was unlike any she 
bad ever seen anywhere before, 
cither in a home or in a factory. 
It was very bright, vet there were 
no lights. The bricks of which 
the walls were composed seemed 
to be made (Continued on page 92) 


They swam up river. They found 
a quiet little pool where they 
stayed until Sue’s back was 
healed. The river was warm and 
pleasant but Sue and Sammy 
knew that they must hurry to the 
place where they would make 
their nest. 

Sammy found a nice grave! bed 
in the Salmon River in Idaho. 
With his tail he scooped out a 
spot about five feet across in the 
river bed. Sue cleaned the mud 
and plants from the stones with 
her tail. When it was ready Sue 
filled the “nest” with pinkish red 
salmon eggs. Together they cov- 
ered the eggs lightly with gravel 
to protect them. In about three 
months, the baby salmon would 
hatch. A year later the young 
salmon would swim back to the 
Pacific Ocean and spend three or 
four years eating and growing. 
Then some of Sammy’s and Sue’s 
children would return to the same 
river in Idaho to have their young 
during the spawning season in the 
spring. 

Sammy and Sue drifted down- 
stream in the warm water. Their 
work was done, and they rested 
among the mossy rocks until the 
end of their lives. They were too 
tired and too thin to do more. 
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“The Story Behind From Lumber-- 
Things We See 
Every Day 


¥ 
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is made from good lumber. 
Each piece is carefully checked as it is un- 2” a wooden chair or the top of a desk is 
loaded from the boxcar. Lumber comes rom several pieces of wood. Pieces of 
from many parts of our country and Canada. equal length are glued together. Then the pieces 

are tightly clamped in place on a revolving press. 


W hen the glue is thoroughly dry the joined pieces 
are released and are moved along to the next ma- 
chine for shaping. 


through the assembly line, 
Chairs are inspected for flaws and 
made ready for varnishing. In what other 
industries are assembly lines used? 


pieces of wood are put 
together to make furniture. Some work- 
ers are assigned to cut out small pieces 
with band saws. Each piece is cut ac- 
cording to a pattern. The narrow blades 
on the saw help the workers to cut 
round corners and small notches more 
easily. Why must a person using a saw 
always be alert and careful? 
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Pictures on these pages were supplied by 
courtesy of the Gunlocke Chair Comp 


BAM bach in your chair. See how comfortable it is! This ma- 
chine with its high-speed knives shapes chairs, desks, and other 
wooden furniture to fit your body. 


achine cuts the back posts for chairs 


‘and drills dowel and screw holes in them. 
The sawdust which is formed is removed 
through ducts and used for fuel. 


iki tan ready to go! These chairs have been carefully 
. y hand with pads soaked in pumice and oil. The rub- 


bing changes the high gloss to a satiny, durable shine. Here in 
- the packing room each chair is carefully placed in its own 
‘furniture smooth and easy fo clean, carton “a cushioned against damage during the shipping. 
wax, varnish, or lacquer is applied with a spray. Although these pictures show only the making of chairs, the 
The revolving table can be turned so that the same careful measuring, cutting, polishing, and inspecting are 
painter need not walk around the chair. used in constructing other pieces of wooden furniture. 
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Sea and 


Its Relation to Conservation 
and Child Labor Laws 


Marie B. Carver 


Teacher, Grades 4.6, Public School, 
Bon Secour, Alabama 


CHOOL started in September 
S and so did the shrimping and 
oystering season in Bon Secour, 
Alabama. Little children came to 
school while their fathers went 
fishing and their mothers went to 
the sea-food shops to open the 
oysters and head the shrimp. 

There was a need for the study 
of conservation and the child la- 
bor laws. Many men did not re- 
spect the conservation laws and 
some children stayed home to 
help with the work or to go on 
the boats with their fathers. I 
thought that by working through 
the children we could get over a 
few facts to the community. 

I brought some specimens of 
sea life and a few shells to school. 
It was amazing how our collec- 
tion grew and how manv different 
kinds of sea life were contributed 
by the children 

Our sea-food unit lasted three 
months. Interest in it spread 
throughout the community as I 
had hoped. 

We read stories, drew pictures, 
made booklets, cut letters, located 
places all over the world, learned 
new words, collected spec imens, 
pictures, and books, visited sea- 
food shops, and took a field trip 
on Mobile Bay. We made slides, 
wrote poems, did choral reading, 
made charts, and wrote stories 
and letters requesting information. 


We Studied— 


A. Ways fish are caught. 

1. Nets or seines. 

2. Traps. 

3. Trawls. 

4. Tongs or rakes 

5 Dredges. 

6. Harpoons or spears. 
B. By-products of the fishing in- 
dustry. 
C. Ways of preserving fish. 
D. How the fishing industry gives 
work to people. 
E. How fishing adds to a coun 
trv's resources. 
F. How fishing helps a country’s 
food supply. 
G. The United States fishing 
grounds and fishing centers. 
H. Famous fishing grounds and 
fishing centers of the world. 
I. The Conservation Department 
and how it helps the industry. 
J. Fish in our foreign commerce. 
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K. The Alabama Child Labor 
Law. 
L. The Sea Food Union. 

Democracy becomes a way of 
living as children plan together to 
meet common problems. The fol- 
lowing rules were made into a 
chart by the children prepa- 
ration for a field trip on a State 
Boat. 

1. Stay in a group while going 
to the river and returning. 

2. Get on and off the boat in 
single file. 

3. Do not push or shove. 

4. Be polite to the State Boat 
men and the visitors. 

5. Stay away from anything 
that looks as if it might hurt you. 

These are the questions the 
children planned to ask the men 
on the State Boat. Later, the an- 
swers were listed on another chart. 
Here the answers are included in 
italic. 

1. What is the Conservation 
Department for? 

To help protect the natural re- 
sources of Alabama. 

2. What time of vear do you 
plant oysters? Why? 

Spring. Because oysters live 
best when planted in cool weath- 
er. One-third of them die after 
they are planted. 

3. How long will it be before 
the oysters will be big enough to 
harvest? 

Two or three years. 


Hamilton 


A Unit for Middle Grades 


4. Why do you have to plant 
oysters in Bon Secour? 

Because the currentis not strong 
and swift enough to bring in a 
quantity of oyster eggs. 

5. Where are the best planting 
grounds? Why? 

On hard shell bottoms. An oy- 
ster usually dies when it is planted 
on a mud bottom. It needs to at- 
tach itself to something. 

6. Who is responsible for get- 
ting the oysters planted? 

The Conservation Department 
gave the union (A. F. of L. Sea 
Food Union) the job of planting 
the oysters last year. The union 
hired men to catch the oysters 
and some large boats to plant 
them. 

7. Why aren't people allowed 
to dredge for oysters? 

Because the oyster reefs are too 
small. 

8. How large do shrimp have 
to be before you can sell them? 

There must be at least forty 
shrimp to the pound. 

9. What are the laws about 
catching crabs? 

You cannot sell the hen crabs 
that have eggs under them. 

10. Where does the Conserva- 
tion Department get the money 
to plant oysters? 

The State Department of Ala- 
bama sold shells from Point Clear 
Reef. The money is used to plant 
oysters on other reefs. 


Kinds of Sea Food 
i Shrimp 4 
zCrabs 

Oysters 


the children and their parents contributed specimens of sea joou 
for the classroom science exhibit which these boys are arranging. 


Child Labor Law 


After reading and discussing a 
bulletin on the Alabama Child 
Labor Law, the children added 
another chart to their display. 

1. What is child labor? 

2. What children are protect- 
ed? 

3. At what age is a child per- 
mitted to enter gainful employ- 
ment? 

4. What provisions protect the 
children working as newsboys, 
magazine sellers, bootblacks? 

5. How is the Alabama Child 
Labor Law enforced? 

6. Why is the law necessary? 

7. How can an employer be 
sure of a child’s age? 

8. Is a child guaranteed pro- 
tection against injury in the course 
of his employment? 

9. Is there a limit to the num- 
ber of hours a child may be em- 
ployed in one day or week? 

Development 

‘The children enjoyed map work 
more because the places they lo- 
cated had meaning to them. The 
subject of sea food carried their 
interest around the world. * 

They were eager for informa- 
tion. They used all the material 
in our classroom and sought addi- 
tional reading in the library with 
the aid of our school librarian. 
The encyclopedia became an im- 
portant source of information 
when the children tried to find 
answers to questions like these. 

1. How is the depth of the 
ocean measured? 

2. How are scientists able to 
make maps of the ocean floor? 

3. What is the whale’s greatest 
vift to man? 

4. What is another name for 
the lobster? 

5. How are lobsters caught? 
Why are most lobsters caught at 
night? 

6. How does a lobster carry its 
young? 

7. What are coral gardens? 

8. What do flounders eat? 

9. What is peculiar about the 
looks of a flounder? 


Evaluation 


As a grand finale to the unit, 
we were chosen by our county su- 
pervisor to send our material to 
the Baldwin County Fair as an 
example of good schoolwork in 
our county. 
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2. Can you recall the time when one always car- 
ried on a study of Holland in the classroom dur- 
ing the month of March? There are places, of 
course, where this custom is still followed, but 
one is much more apt fo find children learning 
about the work of the wind at this time, by car- 
trying on experiments and consulting related ref- 
erence materials. 


3. The subject of evaporation is especially fas- 
cinating to young children if the experiments 
are simple enough to be within their comprehen- 
sion. The more common examples of evapora- 
tion which the class can watch at school include: 
tables and blackboards drying after washing, the 
drying of paint and paste on paper, and wet um- 
brellas drying in a warm room. 


4. Familiar examples of the speeding up of 
evaporation by the wind include the drying of 
wet sidewalks and of wet clothes on a line dur- 
ing a windy day. By use of an electric fan in the 
classroom, it is possible to show just how wind 


speeds up evaporation. 


5. Older boys and girls enjoy learning about the 
effect of the wind on sails, kites, weather vanes, 
windmills, and airplanes. The use of the wind 
sock and the anemometer for measuring the di- 
rection and velocity of the wind will also be of 
interest. Artificial winds used in wind tunnels 
for experimental purposes may have special ap- 
peal for the scientific-minded boys in the group. 


6. If a study of Holland is carried on in your 
classroom, be sure that the material used for 
reference is not oufmoded. Don't be guilty of 
teaching facts that were once authentic, but 
which are quite incorrect in this modern age. 
For example, make it clear the‘ the wearing of 
wooden shoes is not a general custom, and also 
that the canals are an important mode of travel 
but are not the only way people get from place 
to place in that country. 


9. The art work will correlate nicely with your 
science this month and some interesting pictures 
showing the action of the wind should result. 
Remember the importance of a lively prelimi- 
nary discussion on the theme to be developed. 


10. Have you tried using "writing samplers’ as 
an incentive for improving the handwriting of 
your upper-grade chil:'ren? Begin by having the 
class watch for new v.ords in which they are in- 
terested. Then eaz!. child can use in an original 
sentence the word which interests him most. 
After the sentence has been written in the 
child's best writing, an attractive border can be 
planned and painted around it. 


11. Encourage the children to select a design 
for their ‘writing samplers'’ which is related to 
a special interest. Some of the boys may enjoy 
working out a design using cattle brands of vari- 
ous types. Others may like Indian or Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch motifs, or one which is entirely cre- 
ative, 


12. As you add inexpensive little books to the 
classroom library, do you aim to increase the 
amount of social-studies material which is di- 
rectly related to the program for your grede? 
A new Book Elf book by Ora Walker, which is 
called To the Store We Go, is fine for use with 
first- and second-graders. 


13. Encourage your primary children to bring in 
ice-cream cartons, and other boxes such as those 
which contain salt and oatmeal, fo: use in the 
play center. Boxes of this type will give the 
children ideas for constructing tank cars, loco- 
motives, windmills, and so on. 


x x 


16. Be sure to watch the advertisements in the 
popular as well as in the professional magazines 
which you read. Excellent pictures for use in 
both science and social studies can be collected 
in this way, and you will find a variety of clever 
helptul suggestions that are definitely related to 
work and play in the classroom. 


17. Kindergarten teachers who play the piano 
while their children engage in various rhythmic 
activities will find that the rhythm of " Humor- 
esque’ is excellent for waddling ducks. 


18. Learning about the way brakes work on cars, 
wagons, and bicycles is an interesting subject 
for exploration in a group made up largely of 
boys. The ways in which children imitate brakes 
when they wish to slow down a sled, wagon, or 
kiddie car will make the principle clear if a dem- 
onstration accompanies the discussion. 


19. Don't forget to emphasize the value of the 
contribution being made by the pupils who act 
as room housekeepers. /f you are generous with 
your praise, each child will feel that even a 
small task is worthy of his very best efforts. 


20. Do the Camp Fire Girls, 4-H Clubs, and Girl 
Scouts carry on active programs in your locali- 
ty? If so, this month is the time to plan with your 
class for some special observance in recognition 
of the contributions that these fine organizations 
are making to your community life. 


€sma Hackett’s Daily Suggestions 
to Help You in Your Classroom 


x & 


23. Plan to relate some of your science and 
social-studies learnings to the local activities 
which are being carried on at this time of year, 
as they will be of special interest to the class. 
Making maple syrup and the spring drive of logs 
and pulpwood are examples of such activities 
that will appeal to the children. 


24. For a renewal of interest in the making of 
scrapbooks, place a colorful seed catalogue or 
two with the other material that is always avail- 
able for use by the children. 


25. Second-graders will be enthusiastic about 
carrying on an activity relating to the growth of 
flower seeds if an excursion to the local green- 
house introduces the unit. A bit of exploration 
and some d:scussion relating to the information 
needed should precede the excursion. 


26. Time to be thinking about your Easter hand- 
work projects which you wish to complete and 
display before Easter! In addition to the usual 
greeting cards and your Junior Red Cross items, 
why not make something which the -hildren 
themselves can enjoy in the classroom? 


27. Some groups have great fun making such 
items as: a parade of egg-head puppets spo-ting 
the latest in Easter bonnets, a choir m.de up of 
egg-head singers clad in paper robes, or a peep 
show in which can be seen rabbits in a wood pre- 
paring baskets of tiny colored eggs for Easter. 


x xX & 
30. Be on the watch for signs of restlessness in 
your group about now, and provide th~ neces- 
sary change promptly. After a bit of relaxation, 
the children will work with renewed interest. 


31. Feathers and bits of colored flannel can be 
used on Easter greeting cards to give a new look 
to chickens, rabbits, and ducks. 
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EDITION OF AG 
expansion and enrichment 


since thé great postwar edition of (946 


z Compton’s dynamic program of continuous building and revision 
* during the past seven years has resulted in 
a @ Editorial work . . . . for new and revised material . . . 
if RN on more than 13,000 pages 
a: plus tens of thousands of Fact-Index revisions. When nec- 
iy ie essary, articles were revised for every printing. New mate- 
f a rials were added as needed, not just at our convenience. 


This gigantic task can be further measured by such “yardsticks” 
as these 


@ Number of words of newly written text... ...... 2% million 


@ Number of new and extensively revised articles . . . . 


more than 3 ,000 


@ Number of new pictures, maps, diagrams, charts, and 
graphs included in the seven years ... . . . more than 6,000 


@ Number of pages added... . ....... . morethan 1,150 


@........ @ physical expansion equal to more than 2 Compton 


volumes 
Oi : The great postwar (1946) edition of Compton’s was acclaimed the subjects . . . These are only a few of the results of this seven-year 
de finest of encyclopedias for the use of boys and girls from the lower building program. 
2 grades through high school. Keeping up with changing school requirements is a major editorial 
rs) But today’s Compton's is vastly richer, greatly expanded. The task which can only be done by a permanent editorial staff constantly 


past seven-year editorial program has built into the fifteen large at work. Your schools need new materials NOW—not several years 

volumes a wealth of rich new material—many new features, hun- later when it might be more convenient to include them. 

dreds of new articles, thousands of new pictures. Encyclopedias get old sooner than we think. Sixth graders who 
Today's Compton's includes new materials not previously needed used your 1946 Compton’s when it was new have now graduatec 

in school encyclopedias . .. many major articles have been completely from high school. Materials prepared for them may not meet the 

rewritten to adapt them to changing courses of study ... and there need of your present “‘crop’’ of sixth graders. Get the best. Get the 

a es hg are hundreds upon hundreds of newly discovered facts about familiar great 1953 Compton's. 


BUILT ESPECIALLY TO MEET GRADE AND HIGH-SCHOOL NEEDS 


. Teachers: Unusual vacation opportunities open. Earn $750 to $1,000 or more this summer. Minimum guarantee. See pages 66-67 this issue. 
4. © Om PT ON 
1000 NORTH DEARBORN STREET, 
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® teaching pictures 

reader interest 
complete indexing 

e continuous building 


® meeting modern 
school-reference 
needs 


The great 
postwar 
Compton’s, 
then acclaimed 


Check one or both. Send to 
F. E. Compton & Company, 1000 N. Deorborn St., Chicago 10, lil. 
CO Complete reprint of new 28-page Flag article from the 1953 
~™ Compton's. Gives significance, importance, and history 
of flags. Describes and illustrates origin, development, 
code, and proper display of the U. S. flag. In full color 
(1) all important flags of the U. S., (2) flags of all nations 


/ of the world, (3) banners of the Middle Ages, (4) major 
international flags. 

oO Compton's “Help Build Citizens” booklet. Timely 20-page 

booklet useful to teachers in all grades for citizenship 


ms. Contains 3 outlines from the 1953 Compton's 


progra: 
more than two volumes larger (1) American Heritage, (2) Individual Freedom, (3) His- 
—_— tory with current events. Complete outlines with direct- 


‘ page references to the wealth of rich materials throughout 
COMP AN 
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From The 


POTATO IRISHMAN: This could be made 
large for a centerpiece, or small for an in- 
dividual favor. Pare away potato peel in 
shapes for mouth and eyes. Pin on a carrot 
tip or a cranberry for the nose. Eyes can 
be buttons. Make a collar, a top hat, and 
ears from green cardboard. The crown of 
the hat is a small paper cup covered to 
match the brim. 


If you will come, and with us 
Gay and merry be, 

The party | am having 

Will suit me 46 a “'T.” 
Children's = Party 


n. Copyraht 
and ( ompany 


Jane Turner 


SHAMROCK FAVORS: 
Cover the front of a penny 
sucker with 3 hearts made 
of green metallic paper, 
to represent a shamrock. 
Paste a little girl's picture 
in the center for the girl's 
favor, and a little boy's picture on the 
boy's favor. These can be cut from old 
catalogues or greeting cards. Paste a 
little bow of green ribbon at the neck of 


each. Stick the lollipop handle through 
a lace-paper doily. a 


INVITATION 


Pipe this invitation 

To a St. Pat's spree! 
It's sure to be a dandy, 
Take the hint from me. 


POTATO-PRINT IN‘'TATION: Decorate your St. 
Patrick's party invitations with potato prints. You 
can carve a design on a potato in a few minutes, 
and the printing is easy. Cut a potato in half. Draw 
the outline and cut around the design with a pocket- 
knife, so it will be raised about 4”. Print in green 
ink. and write the invitation with green ink. 


FAVORS 
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Mode! an egg shape. / Cover with three layers 
Cut in half. ~ ed of pasted strips. 


PAPIER-MACHE EGG: Make large egg forms in 
modeling clay. Cut these in half, giving each 
child one section to cover twice with pasted 
paper strips for eggshell halves. (This insures 
matching of the halves.) Brush each newspaper 
strip with paste. Cover with three thicknesses 
and let dry. Leave long strips on one side to 
paste or staple to the other half of shell, and use 
asa hinge. Paint designs when forms are dry. 


Fasten with bow. 


CLOTH RABBIT: Children will enjoy making a surprise for the inside of this egg 
gift box. Roll a piece of white sheeting just short enough to fit in the egg. Cut 
in half at the bottom and tie feet with string. Tie string around the body about 
1, of the way from the top to make the head. Use another piece for the arms. 
Tie in place. Cut the cloth at the top of the head to form ears. Draw the 
features wit purple crayon. 


BUNNY CANDY HOLDER: Make a bunny face with 
extended sides, using white drawing paper, or white 
felt. Use pink or lavender crayon for the features. 
For a nut or candy cup, make the head and strip 
scaled to the size of a suitable tin can. Paste A over 
B. A handle can be added if desired. 
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HOLIDAY GREETINGS for any season can be made by children in 
the manner of the Happy Easter" shown here. Draw a plain Roman 
alphabet on 9” x 12” paper, using a 2” strip of cardboard for the 
width guide. Let each child trace one letter pattern on a pastel 
construction paper, cut it out, and mount on a paper the same size, 
in a contrasting color. 


Jessie Todd 


A BUNNY SEAL for eggs of 
packages is made by cutting a 
design from gummed colored pa- 
per. Children enjoy decorating 
with these without using paste. 


Evelyn Mockett 


- A PUSSY-WILLOW FUR COAT: Children 
strip pussies off the branches, and remove 
the black bud sheaths. Cut a cardboard 


bunny and paste pussies on the form. 


FOLD 


EASTER BUNNY CARD: Make 
an egg shape on a fold of colored 
construction paper. Add ears. The 
hat is a piece of lace-paper doily. 
Decorate with flowers from seed 
catalogues or wallpaper. 


EASTER EGG CART: 
Make the Easter egg 
on a fold of colored pa- 
per. Outline it with a 
crayon. Paste wheels 
on. Cut greetings from 
an old card. Attach a 
handle with a crossbar. 


Bernice Walz 
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CHILDREN then decorate each letter with garlands of imaginative 
flowers and small leaves, following the contour of the letter and sis 
leaving space between the garland and the edges of the letter. Else Rartlett 
Have several of each required letter made, if possible, so that 
you can choose the best for display. If you limit the crayoned 
| or printed flowers to a few colors, letters will appear to match. 


Note Paper 


Grace Randall 


FOLD IN AND PASTE 


OW AS 


FOLDED HERE 


PO: 


ATTRACTIVE NOTE PAPER can be made for Easter messages. Use 
smooth paper in pastel shades or white. The style on the right 
is a long crosswise folder decorated around all four edges of the 
front. It is cut 3” x 82” and folded in the center the short way. 
To make the envelope, cut the paper 52x 8'2”. Fold in '‘2” on 
long edges. Trim flap. Fold up 3” at one end and 2” at the oth- 
er. The notepaper above is one long sheet, decorated only at the 
top and folded twice crosswise to fit in the envelope, which is 
made the same way as the other envelope. Fit in a pretty box. 


FOLDED 
HERE 
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| 

THE children said our Easter eggs were 

om es MAGIC is a word that appeals to children of all "magic," because after the crayon design 
a Ae ages. It seems to release their imaginations and help was done, and the background painted 
ha: Pee them to express their ideas effectively. Here are over the whole sheet, the design still 

igs thee two “magic’’ ideas for Easter egg designs. showed. They planned designs on 12” x 
ies Be 18” paper, and crayoned them heavily with 
wax crayons. Some pupils added Easter 
ae greetings in wax-crayon lettering. Tem- 
t Fes pera paint to harmonize with the colored 


design was quickly brushed on with a large 
easel brush, using the dry-brush technique. 
MUR lEL Each egg was cut out and mounted on col- 
RAY ored construction paper, selected to blend 
. effectively with the completed design. This 
is really a crayon batik technique. 


MY PUPILS were fascinated with their etched-crayon 
designs for Easter eggs. Cut an egg shape of white 
construction paper. Color with any bright crayon. 
Then cover the entire surface with black crayon. 
Using any sharp-pointed object, scratch a design 
through the black so that the bright color shows. 
For variation use several colors in the crayon under- 
coat, applied in wide stripes. 
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A TOY CART for an Easter basket will be a novelty this year. The 
older children enjoy making them for smaller brothers and sisters, 
while the younger children love to make them for themselves. The 
materials needed are cardboard boxes, tempera paint, newspapers, 
and pipe cleaners. 

In making a two-wheeled cart, we cut a box to the desired size 
by cutting it in two and pushing the two halves together so that they 
overlapped and measured about 5” x 62” x 4”. A shoe box is a 
good type to use. The wheels can be made from the lid. Tear news- 
paper into pieces about 2” square, 
cover each generously with paste, 
and fit it onto the cardboard frame. 
Repeat this until the entire surface, 
especially the corners of the cart, 
are covered. Tear a strip about 2” 
x 10” from the newspaper, and 
twist it around the outside top edge 
of the cardboard cart. Add more to 
the strip as needed. Cover it with 
torn, pasted squares of newspaper 
and smooth it until the surface is 
even and gives a beveled effect. To 
make the tongue of the cart tie sev- 
eral pipe cleaners into a small bunch, 
using another, folded, for the handle. 
Cover them with pasted paper, leav- 
ing the tongue uncovered about an 
inch at the cart end. Poke a hole in 
the cart and insert the tongue. Bend 
uncovered pipe-cleaner ends to right 
and left inside. Cover with pasted 
paper. The wheels are cut from the 
lid of the box and covered to the 


Helen Wolfe 


ASKET... 


Lydia Sedivy 


EASTER BASKETS may be made from cardboard, an 
even number of flat wooden toothpicks and colored 
construction paper. Take two pieces of cardboard 
of identical size. (Circles, squares, or oblongs may 
be used.) Remove center from one piece, leaving 
a half-inch rim. This is the top of the basket. Place 
on top of the other piece of cardboard and with a 
fairly large needle punch holes through both pieces, 
about 2” apart and 4” from the edge. Insert 
toothpicks and weave with five strips of paper 4” 
wide. Add a handle and fill the basket with 
Easter eggs and a chick. 


CART! 


desired thickness. When the pasted newspaper dries, it makes a very 
hard surface and is ready to be decorated. 

Choose a background color and paint the whole cart. Do not attach 
the wheels until both have been decorated and dried. They can be 
attached with large round-head paper fasteners. We trimmed the 
cart with a border of Easter chicks made from circles, drawn lightly 
on the dry background. Bright little flowers were painted here and 
there over the body of the cart. Easter grass fills the cart. Eggs and 
chicks rest on top. 
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Conducted by Ruth Birdsall 


T WAS probably no accident 
| that March was selected to 
be International Drama Month. 
This is the month when spring be- 
gins, and spring is the most dra- 
matic season of the year. You un- 
doubtedly count on encouraging 
creative activities in the spring, 
knowing that your pupils will feel 
the urge to write songs and verse 
and do original things with paints 
and bodily rhythms. Don't fail 
to plan for creative dramatics at 
this season. 

However hackneyed it may 
seem, there is a time in every 
child's life for establishing kinship 
with the plant and animal king- 
dom. If you teach kindergarten 
or first or second grade, your chil- 
dren are almost sure to feel like 
birds returning from the South, 
trees putting forth new leaves, and 
animals awaking from winter 
sleep. You don't have to hunt for 
dramatic media; you have only to 
establish a climate for creativity. 
Do this through conversation and 
by reading stories and poems and 
singing songs. The children will 
do the rest. 

Middle-graders 
derive the most enjoyment from 
dramatizing stories found in their 


probably 


supplementary readers, since they 
have gone beyond the stage of be- 
ing satisfied with episodes and 
have begun to demand _ plots. 
There are some charming stories 
in the book Sharing Adventures, 
by Gates and Clark ( Macmillan 
One I like especially is “The 
Cardboard Castle,” by Jean Muir. 
For new supplementary readers, 
see the textbook supplement in 
this issue. 

Children in upper grades are, 
in many ready to write 
plays as well as act in them. I 
wish I could share with you some 
of the pupil-written plays that 
have come to my attention. If 
your pupils are not ready for this 
stage, they may enjoy presenting 
a published play of professional 
quality. 

Long plays for children can be 
obtained from a variety of pub- 
lishers. Your librarian can fur- 
nish names and addresses or you 
can consult the Cumulative Bool 
Index found in most large librar- 
ies. The Children’s Theatre Press 
may be new to vou. Through this 
agency, you can obtain a wide va- 
riety of long plays (one to two 
hours), each of which requires a 
royalty of fifteen dollars for every 
performance. You might write 
to the editor, Sara Spencer, at 
Cloverlot, Anchorage, Kentucky. 


cases, 
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for a copy of their catalogue. 
Each play is given a full-page de- 
scription and has a photograph of 
a scene from the play. You will be 
interested in the four basic pur- 
poses which should be fulfilled by 
children’s theater plays, accord- 
ing to Dr. Kenneth L. Graham 
of the University of Minnesota, 
whose views are quoted in the 
catalogue. Those of you who write 
plays may be glad to learn of two 
children’s play-writing competi- 
tions also mentioned in the cata- 
logue. 

It is well to remember that the 
objectives of a children’s theater 
group are certainly different from 
the objectives of the creative 
dramatics you carry on in the 
classroom as an integrated part 
of your entire program. The 


children’s-theater group intends 
to give performances that will en- 
tertain and instruct an audience, 
while a classroom creative dra- 
matic activity is carried on pri- 
marily to promote the growth of 
the participants. 


The Plays in This Issue 


Now let’s look over the plays 
selected for this month to see how 
they contribute to the growth of 
the children who participate and 
how they can be adapted to suit 
a variety of situations. 

Marguerite Hetzer explains very 
effectively how her kindergarten 
program developed as an_ out- 
growth of classroom experiences 

page 29). She doesn’t say who 
made the comments that intro- 
duced the Continued on page 88) 


Che Months of the Year 


Sue Hanson 


Teacher, Second Grade, Public School, Tehachapi, California 


N our second grade last year, 
I at the close of each season, we 
had a little program in our room. 
Each program consisted of a 
résumé of songs, poems, and ac- 
tivities carried on during the sea- 
son just passed. 

When the time came to pre- 
pare for the spring review we de- 
cided to make it a wee bit more 
elaborate and present it on the 
stage of the auditorium for the 
other primary grades, After some 
discussion one child suggested that 
the play be given as a dream, so 
that’s what we did, calling it 
“Tommy's Dream.” 

The stage properties consisted 
of large trees in the background, 
a Dutch windmill made from a 
large box, and a white paper 


fence, along which grew flowers 
all made by the children. 

The play opens with Tommy 
sitting at one side of the stage (on 
the floor) before the closed cur- 
tain, trying to name the months 
and the seasons. After several 
futile attempts he gives up, and 
leaning back, he yawns and 
moans, “Oh, dear! I just can't 
remember the names of the 
months. Oh, I'm so-o-o tired.” 
Then he falls asleep. 

Each Month, wearing an ap- 
propriate costume and carrying 
some symbolic article, appears on 
the stage and makes a statement, 
as: “I am January. Children 
like my snow and ice.” “I am 


February. I bring Valentine Day 
and the birthdays of Washington 


and Lincoln. I am the shortest 
month but am called the biggest 
little month of the year.” 

When all twelve months have 
appeared in the proper order and 
are standing in a row, December 
skips up to the head of the line 
and joins January and February. 
These three months say: “Decem- 
ber, January, and February are 
winter months. No one wants us 
now, so we'll leave you, but we'll 
be back.” ‘They disappear. 

The next three months say: 
“March, April, and May are 
spring months. We will stay for 
a while longer, but will leave as 
soon as school is out.” They re- 
main on stage. 

June, July, and August give 
their names and state that they 
are leaving now, but that they 
will return as soon as school is 
over. They disappear. 

The autumn Months give their 
names and state that they will re- 
turn in time for school to open. 
They disappear. 

The spring Months, who are 
the only ones remaining on the 
stage, run to the sleeping Tommy, 
and taking his hands, lead him 
behind the curtain to join the 
children seated there, saying: 
“Come on, Tommy, and see what 
fun the Months have!” 

The curtains are now drawn 
back, exposing the children on the 
stage as follows: At center back 
stands the windmill with a white 
fence on either side along which 
grow flowers and trees. Two boys 
hold a clothesline on which are 
pinned small articles. At either 
end of the clothesline stand hu- 
man windmills (two children back 
to back, with arms outspread). 
At front right stands a boy wear- 
ing a large hat. At front left 
stands a boy holding a kite. The 
other children are arranged in 
rows on each side of the stage for 
choral reading. 

As the curtains part, the chil- 
dren sing “Spring’s in the Air.” 

Any spring song will do.) Upon 
completion of the song, March 
rises and says: “March is the first 
spring month. It is called the 
month of wind.” Wind at once 
enters (wearing an aqua mosqui- 
to netting robe) and as the chil- 
dren recite (Continued on page 87) 
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pring Plays 


CHARACTERS 


MaRYsETH Wears stay-at-home clothes. 

yean—-Wears clothes for traveling. 

EASTER BUNNY —Customary outfit. 
PUPPETS 

POLLIWOGS DAPFODILS 

PUSSY WILLOWS TULIPS 

JACK-IN-THE-PULPITS VIOLETS 


SeETTING 


Time.The week before Easter. 
Scene.—Living room of Marybeth’s 
home. 


Propuction Notes 


Of course this ean be done with real 
children taking the parts of Polliwogs, 
Pussy Willows, and so on, but it is a 
golden opportunity to combine live ac- 
tors and puppets. Almost any kind of 
puppets would do, though if stick pup- 
peis are used, a practical correlation 
with handwork results. Every child 
can be represented by a flower or a 
polliwog which he has painted. 

If the participation area includes a 
doorway (as into a cloakroom), that 
doorway can be made to represent a 
window by walling it up halfway, add- 
ing curtains, and placing outdoor scen- 
ery behind the opening. Have the sill 
be a board on the outside of the win- 
dow--away from the audience. Along 
this sill the puppets can perform with- 
out any alteration of the puppet stage. 
In case this program is dene in an au- 
ditorium, a stage window built into a 
flat can be placed in an opening center 
back between the heavy curtains that 
line the stage. If this is too far away 
from the audience, put the window be- 
tween the regular stage curtains and 
have the part of the play preceding 
the parade take place on stage apron. 


(Marybeth and Jean walk in 
with arms around each other. 
Jean carries a small suitcase.) 

yeAN—Oh, Marybeth, it’s been 
such fun visiting here at Dingle 
Dell Farm with you and Aunt 
Ruth and Uncle Jim! 

MARYBETH (rather sadly) —We 
have loved having you here, Jean. 
I’m going to miss you. 

JEAN—I'll miss you, too, but 
Uncle Jim has promised to bring 
you to the city next fall. 

MARYBETH (wistfully) —That'l! 
be nice, Jean. I wish it could 


be this spring, though. How I 
would love to see the wonderful 
Easter Parade on Fifth Avenue 
that you have told me about! 
That’s something we never have 
here in the country. 

(A car horn sounds off stage.) 

JEAN (jumping up excitedly) — 
Oh! Here’s the car now! 

MARYBETH (hugging Jean) 
Good-by, Jean. Be sure to write 
me all about the Easter Parade 
next week, won't you? 


THE PRIM 


CHARACTERS 


KiTteENS— Muffy, Fluffy, Buffy, Puffy. 
WILLOW TREE WOODS FAIRY 


Serrine 
An outdoor scene. Willow Tree, 
wearing a long green dress or a green 
suit with paper streamers hanging from 
head and arms, stands slightly left of 
center, 


SUGGESTION 


Instead of real children, toy objects 
may be used to play this story. The 
kittens can be stuffed or wooden toys; 
Woods Fairy, a doll; and Willow Tree, 
a cardboard-and-paper creation that the 
children make. A puppet stage could 
be used but would not be essential. 
Using a table or any flat surface, the 
children can move the toys about and 
speak for them in full view of the 
audience, 


The four Kittens enter. Muffy, 
Fluffy, and Buffy scamper in cir- 
cles but Puffy walks in“ pussylike” 
with head and chest held high.) 

mMuFFY—Hurry up, Puffy. You 
are so prim and proper! Why 
don’t you romp the way we do? 

PUFFY (reaching center of the 
stage and. folding her hands in 
front of her)—I don’t know. I 
never feel like it. I feel so much 


jJean~ Yes, Marybeth, I'll write. 
‘Thanks for everything. Good-by. 
( Exits.) 

MARYBETH (waves and calls, 
“good-by”; then she reseats her- 
self on bench, chin in hand, sigh- 
ing and murmuring)—How 1 
would love to be going to the city. 
Nothing much happens here— no 
parades, no nothing. (She rubs 
her eyes drowsily and falls asleep.) 

EASTER BUNNY (enters, jumps 
up and down, stamps his feet, 
goes to Marybeth and shakes 
her shoulder, awakening her)— 
Marybeth, Marybeth! Wake up! 

MARYBETH (startled )—-Whoare 
you? What do you want? 

EASTER BUNNY (angrily)—You 
know very well I am the Easter 
Bunny. 

MARYBFTH—Are you really? 

EASTER BUNNY (stamping his 
feet)—Certainly! Furthermore I 
am very angry with you. The very 
idea of telling your cousin Jean 
we have no Easter Parade here! 

MARYBETH (meekly)—I’m sor- 
ry, Mr. Bunny, I hope you are not 
offended, but honestly, we don’t 
have an Easter Parade. 

EASTER BUNNY (impatiently) 


Oh, Marybeth, don’t be so blind. 


PUSSYCAT 


more contented when I am acting 
ladylike. (Begins to purr.) 

MUFFY (running around her) 
Why don’t you try to catch your 
tail? 

FLUFFY (demonstrating )—Yes. 
Like this. It’s lots of fun. 

spuFFY—Yes, Puffy, why don’t 
you? I'll show you, too. (Chases 
tail.) 

purFy—That seems silly to me. 
(Shakes her head.) Do you ever 
catch it? 

BUFFY (thinking)—N—no. I 
I guess not. But if we caught our 
tails then we couldn’t chase them ! 

muFFY (brightly) —That’s , so. 
How smart you are, Buffy! 


for Real Children or Puppets 


Open your eyes, sit up, and pay 
attention and see whether we 
have a parade or not. 

MARYBETH—Why, Mr. Bunny, 
how do you know? 

EASTER BUNNY (strutting up 
and down) —How do I know? I 
am the Official Announcer! 

(Off stage, “Country Gardens” 
or “Easter Parade” is played soft- 
ly on record player or piano.) 

MARYBETH— What is that? 

EASTER BUNNY—Here comes 
the parade. (Pompously.) The 
Polliwogs. (Faces window.) 

(Marybeth faces window too.) 

POLLIWOGS (march across win- 
dow sill chanting their song) — 
We are the Polliwogs 
Happy and free, 

Greeting the springtime 
So full of glee! 

MARYBETH (excitedly) How 
cute they are! How I love to see 
them down in the pond. 

EASTER BUNNY ~Be quiet! (An- 
nounces.) Here come the Pussy 
Willows. (Continued on page 82) 


(Puffy walks with dignity 
around the Willow Tree, stops, 
and folds her paws again.) 

FLUFFY (whispering to Muffy 
and Buffy)—Grown pussies are 
that dignified sometimes, but nev- 
er kittens like us! Let’s help her. 

MUFFY—Yes, we must. (A ball 
is rolled onto the stage.) Oh, look! 
A ball! Let’s chase it! (The three 
scurry around chasing the ball 
but Puffy watches disdainfully. 
Wouldn't you like to play too, 
Puffy? 

(Puffy shakes her head.) 

FLUFFY (jumping at Willow 
Tree’s streamer)—Try to catch 
that leaf. (Continued on page 85) 
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CMARACTERS AND CosTUMES 
Lernecnaun— Wears a green outfit. His 
shoes and hat each come to a point. 
He carries a bundle tied to a stick. 


GIRL) ° 
sev) Wear everyday clothes. 
ovo MAN—Wears a dress suit and top 


hat, has a mustac he, carries a cane. 
paruick—Is dressed in a long robe as 
in Biblical times. 
of the four guards has a 
sword, a shield, and a helmet 


ormens To sing and dance if desired. 
SeTTING 
¢ Sat Part of the play takes place in front 
of the closed curtains. Mage may be 
iiour bare or made to resemble a 

Be » A camp fire is required for one episode. 


LEPRECHAUN (pops his head 
from between the stage curtains 
and smiles at the audience ) Boo! 


Surprised you, didn't I? Ha! Ha! 
Ha! I'm really going to have fun 
today. I know you all wonder 
who I am and what I am doing 
here. Well, fm what you might 
call a leprechaun. 


GIRL (stands from the audience 
to speak) —Whiat is a leprec haun, 
Mr. Greenman? 

ie ie LEPRECHAUN (comes out from 
Pek : between ¢ urtains ) That will take 
ar a lot of explaining and I don't 
ee feel like shouting, so you better 
y come up here where I can talk to 
you. 
starting toward stage 
Thank you. 


While she approaches stage, 
Leprechaun turns somersaults and 
does other tricks.) 
GiRL—Please, Mr. Greenman, 
48 tell me, what is a leprechaun? 

LEPRECHAUN (whispers to the 


tay audience )—Did you ever see such 
ei a curious person? 

id 
a Boy (stands from audience and 


starts to go toward the stage)— 
I'm curious, too, and I am com- 
ing right up on the stage to take 
a good look at you. 


4 LEPRECHAUN—Good! Good! 
one 
het! The more the merrier, I always 
fee say. Here, have a couple of chairs 
‘i and sit down. Might as well make 
yourselves comfortable. (Gil and 


Boy sit on chairs.) I'm small, but 
I get around and meet people. 


[ 60 ] 


cirnt Where did you come 
from? 

LEPRECHAUN I come from a 
country called Ireland. Ireland 


is full of leprechauns like me. Of 
course no one can see us unless 
they believe in us. I guess we are 
something like brownies, elves, or 
fairies in your country. 

noy—If your home is in Ire- 
land, what are you doing here? 

LEPRECHAUN—I'm here to find 
out if you can answer my ques- 
tron. 

noy—I've been answering all of 
my teachers questions, so I can 
probably answer yours too. What 
is the question? 

LEPRECHAUN—Do you know 
what important day tomorrow is? 

noy-— Let me think. Tomorrow 
is March 17 and it’s a Tuesday. 
I have a spelling test to study for 
tomorrow. My dad always wor- 
ries about his income tax up to 
March fifteenth. But I can’t think 
of anything really important hap- 
pening tomorrow. 

LEPRECHAUN—Ah, poor me, my 
heart is ready to break. How can 
people forget a holiday so impor- 
tant to all of Ireland! 
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A PLAY FOR 
ST. PATRICK’S DAY 


cirL—I know! I know! To- 
morrow is St. Patrick’s Day. 
LEPRECHAUN—Bless your sweet 
soul for remembering. Look at 
the green clothes I am wearing. 
Look at this shamrock. (Takes 
out a shamrock from his bundle 
and holds it up for audience to 
see.) Who can say that they 
really know why we celebrate 


St. Patrick’s Day? 


OLD MAN (enters from back 
stage )—I can. 


LEPRECHAUN—Where have you 
been, and why did you come here? 

OLD MAN—I have been back 
stage listening to your conversa- 
tion, and I believe that I can help 
answer your questions. 

LEPRECHAUN How? 

OLD MAN- You see I am from 
Ireland and I know a great deal 
about its history and its people. If 
you don’t mind, little Leprechaun, 
I will tell the story that brought 
about St. Patrick’s holiday. 

LEPRECHAUN— Go right ahead. 
It will save me the trouble. 

oLD MAN—Thank you, my 
friend. To begin with, Patrick 
wasn't Irish at all. He was born 
in Scotland and was British. Of 
course Patrick lived a long, long 
time ago. Patrick’s father was 
wealthy and Patrick had every- 
thing his heart desired. 

poy—I'd like to have been him. 

LEPRECHAUN—No indeed you 
wouldn't! When Patrick was six- 
teen vears old the Irish invaded 
Britain and took Patrick as a pris- 
oner with them to Ireland, and 
later he was sold as a slave. 

cirL—Poor Patrick! Whatever 
did he do then? 

OLD MAN—As a slave, Patrick 
had to tend to flocks of sheep. He 
became a shepherd and also took 
care of the swine. Patrick en- 


joyed the outdoors. He loved the 
sun, the clouds, the rain, and the 
beauty of the shamrock. 


As the 


Mf 


years passed, Patrick grew to love 
Ireland more and more. 

soy—Did he forget about his 
family in Scotland? 

OLD MAN—No, indeed! As a 
shepherd, Patrick had plenty of 
time to think of his home and he 
did become very honely for his 
parents and two sisters. ‘These are 
some of the thoughts that came to 
his mind as he watched the sheep. 

As the curtain opens Patrick 
is sitting on g knoll or large rock 
in deep thought. He holds a staff 
in his hand. Girl, Boy, Old Man, 
and Leprechaun watch intently 
from the sides of the stage. 

PATRICK (stands and speaks) 
Here I am a slave, a slave for six 
long years. Often I have been 
hungry, and often I have been 
cold. Many nights I have spent 
on the hillsides as a biting wind 
swept over the mountains. I have 
learned the manners, customs, and 
language of the people of Ireland. 


I have also learned to see the 
beauty in the common. things 
around me. He bends and 


plucks a leaf of the green sham- 
rock.) My little shamrock, we 
have spent many long hours to- 
gether. Someday when I return 
to Britain I'm going to take you 
with me. I always say “someday.” 
Why not today? Why don’t I steal 
away tonight? I cannot be a slave 
always. I want to be of service to 
mankind. My father will be glad 
to see me, and mother will weep 
for joy. We shall feast and be 
merry. Then I shall take up my 
studies once more. One day I 
shall return to Ireland and teach 
the Irish people about Christian- 


ity. But now I must plan to es- 
cape. (He rushes off the stage, 


as the curtain closes.) 

GirL—Did he escape? 

OLD MAN—Yes, he did. After 
several years of study, Patrick re- 
turned to (Continued on page 78) 
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CELEBRATE INTERNATIONAL DRAMA MONTH 
BY PRESENTING A SIMPLE VERSION OF A FAMOUS GREEK STORY 


DAMON AND 


CHARACTERS 


DAMON PYTHIAS DIONYSIUS 
ANDREAS and HERMANDES—(Guards. 


SUGGESTIONS 


This play may be done by boys or 
girls or both, over the radio or with real 
action. Costumes are simple tunics 
made out of old sheets heid together 
with belts of colored cloth. 

The setting needs no props as it is a 
simple street scene. The action takes 
place in Syracuse, Sicily, and the time 
is long ago. 


Seene I 


(Damon and Pythias enter and 
walk toward center stage.) 

DAMON—Dionysius is a_ cruel 
tyrant! The people of Syracuse 
should rise against him! 

pyTHiAS—Hush, good friend. 
There are spies everywhere. 

DAMON (loudly )—Everyone de- 
spises him! Only yesterday he 
put to death a man who acci- 
dentally fell against his horse! 

pyTHIAS—All the more reason 
for you to temper your words! 

paMON—I cannot help it! I can- 
not stand by without a protest! 
(Louder.) I tell you, men of 
Syracuse, Dionysius is a tyrant! 
How much longer must we suf- 
fer his abuses? 

DIONYSIUS (striding angrily on- 
to stage)—Not for long for you, 
young man! You shall die for 
your hasty words. 

pyTHiAsS—Oh, Damon! It is 
Dionysius himself ! 

pionysius—Yes, it is I, Great 
Dionysius! And I shall not see 
the sun of another day with this 
traitor in our midst! Men! 

(Guards come forward.) 

DAMON—I speak the truth and 
all men know it! You are cruel 
and unjust and there is no man 
you may call friend! 

pionysius—You dare to speak 
so about me? Men, take the fool 
away. 

pytHias—No! I beg of vou, 
Sire! Do not take my friend! He 
has a fair wife and children! 

pionysius—That is no affair of 
mine! He shall die! 

DAMON—Tell them I stood up 
to the tyrant! It is better to die 
than to live with sealed lips. 

pionysius—Take him away! 

(Guards seize Damon.) 

pyTHias—Have pity, Sire! Do 
not heed his rash words! 


Catherine Urban 


pionysius--He shall die! 

pAMON-—I do not grovel at your 
feet, but all men are entitled to 
one last boon. 

pionysius—Ah! 

DAMON It is only that I would 
see my wife and little ones before 
I die! 

pionysius—You think me a 
fool! Should I let you go and 
ever expect to see you again? 

DAMON—I give you my word as 
a Citizen! 

pIONYsIuS—Enough of all this 
foolishness! Away with him—and 
let him die before the sun has set! 

pytHias—Hold! shall take 
my friend’s place! 

pIONYsIuS—What is this? 

shall die in_ his 
place! There are none who need 
me and Damon has his family. 

DAMON—I could not have it! 

DIONYsIUuS—I have never heard 
such as this before—that one 
would give his life for his friend! 

DAMON—I could not let him do 
it! But if you would stay, good 


friend, as hostage until I return 

from my farewell to my dear ones, 

that I could accept! 
pyTHias—Gladly! 


DIONYSIUS—You would actual- 
ly stay for your friend? 

pyTHIAs—Aye! 

pionysius—He will not return! 

DAMON--I shall return! 

pionysius—This should be in- 
teresting. Go, then. But should 
you fail to be back in six hours, 
this trusting man shall die! Hold 
the foolish one, men! 

(Andreas and Hermandes let 
Damon go and hold Pythias. 
Damon embraces Pythias.) 

DAMON--I go, good friend, and 
should be back before the fifth 
hour begins! (Exits.) 

pyTHiAS—I would that he may 
not return. It is better that I die. 

pionysius—Take him away, 
men! I shall await the next few 
hours with interest! 


Seene 2—Six hours later 


(Andreas and Hermandes sit 
on floor on one side of stage as 
Dionysius enters from the other.) 

pionysius—Ha! The rash one 
has not returned! Fetch out the 
foolish one, men! (They exit and 
return at once with Pythias.) 
Well, trusting one! You see your 
friend has not returned! 
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pyTHias—I am glad! 
pionysius—He had no inten- 
tion of returning! 
pyTHias—That I cannot be- 
lieve! Some ill happening has de- 
layed Damon, but I am glad. Kill 
me! 
pionysius—Indeed, that shall 
be done! Away with him, men, 
and let him be no more! 
DAMON (entering tired and 
dirty) —Hold! I have returned! 
pyTHias—Alas, dear friend! I ° 
would you had not! 
DAMON- My horse was killed 
under me and I had to find an- 
other! I am glad I arrived in 
time! 
pytTHias—-No! It is I who will 
die! Dionysius, I beg you, kill 
me instead of my friend. 
pionysius—These things do 
not understand! You would die 
for this Damon? 
pyTHias—Aye, gladly! 
DAMON—He shall not! 
pionysius (to Damon)—And 
you were free and yet returned? 
pAMON—Aye! Should I have 
forsaken my friend? 
pionysius—Would that I had 
such a friend as either of you! 
You may go free! (Takes Pythias’ 
hand and places it in Damon’s.) 
(Andreas and Hermandes re- 
tire.) 
DAMON—T'o have a friend, one 
must be a friend! 
pIONYsIus—You speak words 
of truth. I shall try to be a better 
man and ruler! Go in peace! 
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: re DIESEL ENGINE IS NOT REALLY NEW. THE 

FIRST SUCCESSFUL DIESEL ENGINE WAS CONSTRUCTED § 
IN GERMANY IN 1697 BY THE MAN WHOSE NAME IT 
BEARS, RUDOLPH DIESEL. THE FIRST COMMERCIAL 

DIESEL ENGINE WAS PUT INTO REGULAR SERVICE 


= AT ST. LOUIS IN (898. 


NE AND AN AUTOMOBILE ENGINE 
ARE SOMEWHAT ALIKE. BOTH EXPLODE A MIXTURE 
OF FUEL AND AIR TO PRODUCE THEIR POWER, THEY 
DIFFER IN THE MANNER IN WHICH THE FUEL AND 
AIR ARE MADE TO EXPLODE. 


| b 


¢ Ly 


[3] A MIXTURE OF AIR AND GAS ENTERS 
THE PISTON CYLINDER, WHERE IT |S SQUEEZED | 
TO ABOUT ONE SIXTH THE SPACE (T OCCUPIED 
WHEN IT ENTERED THE CYLINDER. THEN A 
SPARK (FROM THE SPARK PWG) IGNITES THE 
MIXTURE, WHICH EXPLODES FORCING THE PISTON 
DOWN SO THAT IT CAN DO USEFUL WORK. AIR ~ 


GENERATOR 

DIESEL ELECTRIC MOTORS 


MOTOR 


~ Od 


A DIESEL-ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVE |S A COMBINATION MOTOR 
AND ELECTRIC POWER STATION. A DIESEL ENGINE CREATES THE 
POWER TO RUN A GENERATOR WHICH PRODUCES ELECTRICITY. 

r THIS ELECTRICITY TURNS THE ELECTRIC MOTOR WHICH DRIVES 

| THE WHEELS SO AS TO MAKE THE TRAIN MOVE. 


INJECTOR — 


PISTON 
CHAMBER 


PISTON 


GASOLINE 


SPARK PLUG 


PISTON 
CYLINDER 


PISTON 


| AIR ALONE ENTERS THE PISTON 


CHAMBER WHERE IT |S SQUEEZED 
TO OCCUPY ABOUT ONE SIXTEENTH 
ITS FORMER SPACE, THIS SQUEEZING 
RAISES THE TEMPERATURE OF THE 
AIR TO ABOUT 1000 DEGREES FAHREN- 
HEIT. A DROP OF FUEL SPRAYED BY 
THE INJECTOR INTO THE SQUEEZED 
AiR, 1S IGNITED BY HIGH TEMPERATURE 
ALONE. THE PISTON |S FORCED DOWN 
TO AGAIN RESULT IN USEFUL WORK, 


15 DIESEL ENGINES ARE 
LINED TRAINS, BOATS, TRUCKS, BUSSES, AND POWER 
® PLANTS. ONE REASON FOR THEIR WIDESPREAD USE IS 

THAT THEY CAN USE AN INEXPENSIVE OIL INSTEAD 


USED TODAY FOR STREAM- 


| 

pes 
Gas” 
<— Series prepared in consultation with Dr. Henry Gould, State Teachers College, Brockport, N.Y. 
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selection, presentation, 
and development of | this 
clothing unit were determined 
largely by the specific needs of 
our group, which consisted of 
children from nine to eighteen 
years whose home backgrounds 
varied widely and whose capac- 
ities were limited as the result of 
mental and physical handicaps. 
Objectives 

Though overall objectives were 
to increase the children’s social 
competence through opportuni- 
ties for group activities, the spe- 
cific objectives of this uhit were :* 

1. To develop a desire to be 
neatly and appropriately clothed. 

To learn to care for the 

clothing one has. 

3. To learn some of the simple 
techniques of sewing. 

4. To make simple articles of 
clothing for oneself. 

5. To become better acquaint- 
ed with the story of man’s devel- 


These samples of stamp pictures actually made 
by children were sent us by Mrs. Lore Collin, who 
makes a hobby of discovering hobbies for boys at 
the New York State Training School for Boys at 
Warwick, New York. She says all her hobbies can 
be done without financial outlay. Certainly finding 
such an intriguing use for canceled stamps is a case 


Myrtle K. Elliott 


Special Teacher, Kern County Schools, California 


opment through a study of how 
he has clothed himself. 

6. To be able to recognize tex- 
tiles, and learn something of their 
sources and manufacture. 

To learn more of the story 
of our own country by attention 
to the clothing used during vari- 
ous periods. 

8. To learn something of the 
other peoples of the world by ob- 
—s their manner of dress. 

. To become acquainted with 
commercial art and design as ap- 
plied to textiles. 

10. To appreciate how much it 
costs parents to clothe a child. 


Introduction 


Colorful flat pictures cut from 
magazines showing various aspects 
of clothing were mounted and put 
on display in the classroom. 
Among the pictures, the children 
saw a mechanical cotton picker in 


drawing 


a field of cotton, spinning in sev- 
eral stages of development, a cave 
woman clothed in a skin, a mod- 
erm woman wearing a fur coat, a 
group of Eskimos, a frontiersman, 
Puritans, people of the Revolu- 
tionary and Civil War periods, 
citizens of other lands, and people 
engaged in such activities as sew- 
ing, washing, and ironing. 


Development 


The pictures served as a basis 
for a discussion of why people 
wore clothing, why some wore lit- 
tle and others wore much, why 
some wore skins, others grass, and 
others silk or woolen materials. 
Books secured from the library 
were examined. A number of the 
children read and reported on 
these books. Others told stories 
from pictures in the books. 

The children brought scraps of 
materials to school. These were 


in point. Try introducing the idea to your group by 
showing a sample picture and reading the story 
which Mrs. Collin puts into Susie's" mouth. A mat 
to frame a picture can be made from a sheet of 
aper with a hole cut out for the picture. 
Around the opening a pattern of stamps can be ar- 
ranged. Mount each picture attractively. 


Slow earners 
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examined tactually. The children 
learned to recognize the names of 
various cotton materials, the dif- 
ference between printed materials 
and those having the design wov- 
en in, and the difference between 
woven and knitted materials. 

The children named the kind 
of material in each garment they 
were wearing to class. They al- 
so learned to spell the names of 
these articles. 

Several posters were made, and 
these illustrated different textiles, 
and uniforms worn by persons in 
all kinds of work, services, or pro- 
fessions. The names of these arti- 
cles were placed on small cards, 
and the class played a game of 
matching the proper word with 
the right article of clothing. 

A boy and girl planned and 
made a mural showing the cloth- 
ing worn by people around the 
world, sources of materials, and 
the methods used in making these 
materials. (Continued on page 86) 


/ like 
to Make 
Stamp Pictures 


Y NAME is Susie. I like to 

do things with scissors and 
paste. To make pictures I col- 
lect canceled postage stamps. 
They are easy to get because just 
about everybody receives letters, 

When I have a lot of stamps I 
put them in a bowl of water to 
soak the piece of envelope from 
each stamp. It is easy to dry the 
stamps by putting them on acloth 
or paper towel. 

I look through the magazines 
for pretty pictures; then I decide 
how I could do the pictures with 
stamps. (My pictures are always 
pretty but they never look exactly 
like the ones in the magazine. ) 
When I want to make flower pic- 
tures I put five or seven stamps on 
top of each other and cut out the 
shape of a petal. If I think it is 
too hard to cut, I draw it first 
with pencil on the top stamp. 
When I have some flowers cut, I 
lay them on the paper and ar- 
range them the way I like best. 

en, I take green stamps and 
out deaves. When the arrange- 
ment is right, I paste it down. 
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ERE is a third group of words and drawings to help teachers assem- 

ai ble their own flash cards. Put a word on one side of a tagboard 
card and the picture of the object upside down on the other. Punch 

two holes at the top of each card and fasten ten cards together with 


Make Easy Flash 


metal rings. Two pupils can use one set together. One child shows the 
picture for the second child to identify. Then reverse the cards so that 
recognizing the word becomes the problem. Other words and draw- 
ings appeared in the September 1952 and January 1953 issues. 


\ 


bed 


letter 


butterfly 


mouse 


2 cooky flag 


nut 


grass 


pie 


horse 


duck 


rope water 
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These words are from the first 500 words of the Gates Reading List. 
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HERE are nine specialists to help vou. Just 
send a specific question to the proper coun- 
selor in care of The Instructor, Editorial 
Department, Dansville, N.Y., and enclose a 
stamped, self-addressed envelope. You will 
receive a reply without charge. An article by 
one of these counselors is being featured in 
every issue this year, with the exception of 
December. Next month Louise’ Oakley will 
discuss teacher planning in the language-arts 


program. 


Jessie Todd 


Instructor in Art, University of 
Chicago Laboratory Schoo! 


ART AND HANDWORK 


Have You a Zuestion? 
Your Counselor Service 
Is Ready to Help You! 


Poul L. Hill 


Director of Educational Counsei, 
Winnetka, 


CHILD 


Louise Oakley 

Supervisor of Elementary Educa- 
tion, Union City, Tenn 
LANGUAGE 


Glenn O. Biough 
Specialist in Elementary Science, 
U.S. Office of Education 


F. Dean McClusky 
Associate Professor 
of Education, University 
of California, Los Angeles 


AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 


Hannah M. Lindahl 


Supervisor of Elementary Ecuca- 
tion, Mishawaka, Indiana 
SOCIAL STUDIES 


ston, 


Nila Banton Smith 


Director, Reading lustitute, 
New York University 


READING 


Foster E. Grossnickie 
Professor of Mathematics, 
State Teachers College. 
Jersey City, New Jersey 
ARITHMETIC 


Art Should Reach All Elementary-School Children 


ost educators agree that reading, writing, 
4 and arithmetic should reach all elemen- 
tary-school children. ‘They work continually 
by testing and teaching to make it possible for 
all children to read, write, and use numbers in 
a practical way. 

What about art? There scems to be no 
uniformity of effort to have children make 
progress in art. Children lose interest unless 
they make progress. 

Educators know what they mean when they 
talk about reading, writing, and arithmetic. 
It is harder to know what is meant by art. 
With all of the varied efforts on the part of 
artists today, there would be many definitions 
of art by artists, educators, children, and 


parents, 
To some teachers, art still means “busy 
work.” In some homes children use crayons 


to fill in pictures in color books. In many 
schools children still trace patterns and paste 
them on the blackboards and windows to 
make borders. In store windows we see plas- 
ter figures for sale and the colors to be used 
for painting them. This sort of work requires 
no planning on the part of the doer. It is 
therefore not art. 

In other schools children use enlarging ap- 
paratus to make maps. A printed map six 
inches long is often enlarged to a size of seven 
or eight feet. ‘These maps are painted and 
used in geography classes. It is not the aim 
of this article to evaluate this work as an aid 
to teaching geography, but it is not art. The 
children enjoy the enlarging process. They 
enjoy painting the states and lakes. But art 
is more than the enjoyment of a mechanical 
process. Enlarging a map requires no original 
drawing on the part of the doer. It requires 
no original arrangement, for the lines of the 
states naturally have to be in a definite place. 

Some teachers plan the art period so that 
children in grades one through four may spat- 
ter, scribble, and visit. Some visit so much 
that they do very little with their hands. The 
teacher is reluctant to criticize or even urge a 
child to do better. The child is supposed to 
be “happy” in the “art class” and use the 
class as relaxation. The writer wishes to say 


JESSIE TODD 


that this is not art. Art is not merely scrib- 
bling, spattering, visiting, and relaxing. 

Small children enjoy making progress guid- 
ed by a wise teacher. They enjoy the stimula- 
tion of a teacher who shows them occasionally 
how todosomething. Let us take one example. 

The children have been modeling many lit- 
tle animals and people. The ears and legs 
have been falling off the animals. The heads 
and arms have been falling off the people. 
The animals and people have been modeled 
too thin. 

Some teachers take the point of view that 
these pieces of modeling can keep falling 
apart year after year until the child decides to 
model them thicker. The writer wishes to 
disagree with this point of view. To be sure, 
many children learn after several efforts that 
the animal will not break if he is modeled 
thicker. Others give up because they lose in- 
terest. A half-hour demonstration by the 
teacher will make it possible for all the chil- 
dren to model an animal or person that will 
not break. No two children will have results 
exactly alike. 

What sort of demonstration will make this 
come to pass? Let us be specific. The teach- 
er may begin with a lump of clay as large as 
an apple, pull out the head of a duck, and 
then pull out his bill. Later she may suggest 
the tail. Perhaps she will make the bill very 
thin and show the children how it breaks off, 
then model the bill thicker and let the chil- 
dren feel it. She may move the head so that 
the duck is looking to one side and then push 
the head so that the duck is looking up. She 
may say, “You could make some birds instead 
of ducks and put topknots on their heads or 
many other things you can invent. Your birds 
can be imaginary.” 

Then the teacher may take a lump of clay, 
pull out a dog’s head and then his ears, pull 
out his tail, and pull out his legs. An Eskimo 
dog has decided points which make him easy 
to model—his tail which curls, his ears which 
point forward, and his face which is pointed. 
The Eskimo dog can be mussed up and a 


spaniel with drooping ears modeled. ‘Thus 
the children see how changing the kind of ears 
on the dog makes him into a different kind 
of dog. The teacher may say, “You can 
make Scotties, dachshunds, toy terriers, great 
Danes—all sorts of dogs. And you can model 
cats too.” The teacher may quickly pull out 
the rounded head of a cat. Perhaps she 
may arch his back like that of a cross Haliow- 
een cat. Then she may quickly model a gi- 
raffe and an elephant. The children have now 
had a demonstration of how any four-legged 
animal can be modeled by pulling out head, 
ears, legs, and tail. 

Perhaps the teacher says, “Now I'll model 
some people an easy way.” She takes a lump 
of clay taller than it is wide, punches in a 
place for the neck, and pulls out two arms. 
Next she punches in a place for the waistline 
of an old-fashioned lady whose skirt touches 
the table. The teacher may then round out 
the head better and add hair. She may move 
the arms first this way, then that, quickly put 
on a big hat, take that off, and put a bonnet 
on her. The clay may be mussed up, and a 
man made out of the same clay. She may 
punch in the neck of a clown, pull out his 
arms and legs, add a collar or maybe a point- 
ed hat and ruffle. "Then he can be mussed up. 

Some reader may say, “How can this be 
done in a half hour?” It can if it’s done in a 
crude manner. Jt will help the children more 
if it is done quickly. They will be more eager 
to model something themselves and finish 
theirs better. 

The teacher by her demonstration has 
made it possible for all children to succeed. 
No child feels that art is something he cannot 
do. He knows that he can do it. He saw how 
easy it was for the teacher. He can make a 
cuter dog than the teacher. After this demon- 
stration there is new interest, originality, and 
enthusiasm. Many children for the first time 
see the possibilities that are hidden in a lump 
of clay. 

This demonstration does not curb the in- 
ventive spirit. There are many days when 
children model things that break, such as a 
baseball diamond, an (Continued on page 77) 
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HERE’S A VACATION nat is FUN 
... IT’S HIGHLY PROFITABLE... AND IT 
OFFERS AN EXHILARATING CHANGE! 


Contribute to your Professional Growth through 
this unusual Educational Service. 


Broaden your outlook and capabilities with expe- 
riences which develop ingenuity, resourcefulness 
and personal effectiveness. 


Add substantially to your bank account. 


Build a retirement income under Social Security in 
addition to your teacher retirement plan. 
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VACATION POSITIONS with 
GUARANTEED INCOME 


, THIS COUPON IS YOUR FIRST STEP 
(TO ASUMMER OF INTERESTING 
EMPLOYMENT WITH A 


INCOME! 


LEADING EDUCATORS 
RECOMMEND 
THIS EXPERIENCE 


“In my judgment, being a salesman 
for a good children’s encyclopedia and 
calling at homes to discuss children’s 
education with their parents provide 
a type of employment which has in it 
many potentials for one’s own profes- 
sional development not inherent in most 
other types of summer employment.” 

From a University Professor 


“In representing Compton’s, teachers 
meet parents and other citizens on a 
different basis than they do throughout 
the year. By means of these contacts 
they can better understand how other 
people live, what they do, and how they 
think. I hope many teachers take ad- 
vantage of this opportunity.” 

From a School Superintendent 


“The Compton work is refreshingly 
different from the routine of the class- 
room, so that teachers, even after a 
whole summer with Compton’s, say 
they feel rested and ready to tackle a 
big job at school.” 

From a County Superintendent of Schools 
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. .. Priceless Experience . . . Professional Growth. . . Interesting, Enjoyable 
and Profitable Contacts . . . Your Education and Experience 
Plus Our Free Training Insure Your Success. 


Read what 
These 
Teachers 


Say! 


“HAD FUN—GOT PAID $1256.00" 


Never have I done anything which 
brings more joy and personal 
satisfaction to young boys and girls. 
These young folks are literally 
starving for good books, and their 
parents are unaware that such a 
splendid reference set is available at 
so small a cost. I am a much better 
teacher as a result of my work with 
Compton’s. I had a lot of fun and 
got paid $1256.00. 
—D. J. HAIGLeR 
St. Matthews, So. Carolina 


MAIL IT TODAY 


These positions which will give a real 
“lift” to your income and a new zest 
for living will be filled rapidly. No 
obligation—but you do owe it to 
yourself to get full information. 


See announcement of the 1953 
Compton’s elsewhere in this 
magazine. 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 


1000 N. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 10, lil, 


“COMPTON'S SELLS ITSELF” 


My work with Compton’s during the 

t six summers has been both interest- 
ing and remunerative with total earnings 
of $6593.34. There is great satisfaction 
in presenting the finest reference set 
available to school children. Compton's 
sells itself if presented correctly, and the 
company really gives us the training we 
med to make a real success. 


—GEORGE ANNA TALIAFERRO 
Ho.ioway, Dallas, Texas 


“EARNED $1348.87 IN 2 MONTHS” 


Most parents want to buy an excellent 
set of reference books but are not well- 
informed on the professional standing 
and rating of the various encyclopedias. 
They need help and guidance and really 
—— any teacher who will counsel 
them on this subject. My bank account 
has been increased by $1348.87 in two 


short, sweet months. 


“EARNED $4789.25 IN 2 SUMMERS” 


I can look back over the past two sum- 
mers and see all the boys and girls who 
will have a tremendous advantage over 
other children because I have placed in 
their homes the best educational mate- 
rials possible for them to have. It has 
been a most happy experience. I have 
earned $4789.25 during the past two 
summers and ended by being given a 
wonderful managerial position with 
Compton’s. 

—Duncan McK unnis, Richmond, Ind. 


“SKEPTICAL AT FIRST” 


—Jor Apams, Altadena, California 


F. E. Compton and Company 
1000 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10, Ill. 


Please send me without obligation details of your vacation 


Name_ 


I was skeptical at first but that feeling 
soon disappeared. I found parents cour- 
teous, friendly, and glad to be offered an 
opportunity to purchase a product which 
really would correlate with their chil- 
dren’s schoolwork. I gained much pro- 
fessionally and ea $1581.75. 
—ANNA Dwyer, Webster, Mass. 


employment with guaranteed income for teachers. 


Address___ 
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ARTICLES for this department should not exceed 


prefer them typed, 
sheet Put your n 
photograph or sample 
Tue INnsrructor 


ume and 


Address 


Artules cannot be acknowledged 
not heard trom n six months it may be 
We will pay 
and an additional 


Keep your co 


CONTAINER FOR CLAY 
Blanche Bartrand 
CHILDREN In first gerade do 
much work with nonharden- 
ing clay We that each 


pupil should have his own clay for 
make in- 


believe 
sanitary reasons, so we 
from. waxed- 

First 


carton 


dividual containers 
paper quart milk cartons 
number the sides of the 


Now. 


single dye d razor 


using a 
blade, cut a slit across the carton 
on side 1, 142" from the bottom; 


on sides 2 and 4, cut across 2 


from the bottom: and on side 3, 


from the bottom Next, 
Box ready 
to close 
3 
2 
Front Back 


make cuts down each corner to 
remove the top of the 
Then crease on the dotted lines as 
indicated in the diagram, and fold 
side flaps in Fold the back over 
to form the cover and front flap. 
This container not only keeps the 
clay from out, but 
prevents the oil from soaking into 
other materials kept in desks 


carton. 


drving also 


EASTER HAT PARADE 


Katherine M. Small 


UR “Easter Hat Parade” takes 
QO place the Friday before East- 
er at ten oclock Prizes are 
awarded for the prettiest, the fun- 
niest, and the most original hats. 

On the appointed Friday morn- 
ing each child puts on the hat 
which he has made, 
number is pinned on his chest 
We go to each room in the build- 
ing and pass out voting slips. As 
we parade slowly through each 


and a large 
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double-spaced, 
address on 
Dansville, N.Y 


THE INSTRUCTOR, 


100 words We 
separate 8%” x 11” 
sheet and on every 
Help-One-Another Club, 


ach on a 


each 


returned, but if an 
considered rejected 


item is 


two dollars upon publication for each article used 
dollar for a photograph or a drawing 
ntributions coming! 


room, the children vote, using the 
numbers instead of the names of 
When we get back 
to our room the votes are counted 
and the prizes are awarded. The 
prize-winning hats are put on dis- 
play in one of the showcases in 
the hall. Some of the pupils are 
very clever milliners. 


the wearers. 


REMEDIAL READING 


Tony Wuehle 


MY primary remedial-reading 
program, | have found it help- 
ful to put a large sheet of art pa- 
per on the wall, and assign a dif- 
ferent color to each child who 
needs attention. As a word is 
missed, I print the word on the 
sheet in the child’s respective col- 
or. In this wav I can, from day 
to dav, easily determine the words 
missed bv each child, and can di- 
agnose the type of word missed by 
the class and by individuals. 


SEATWORK SURPRISE 
Doris H. Graff 


vince my fifth-grade class is 
s composed of a great many 
gifted children, the problem of 
providing interesting and chal- 
lenging seatwork is ever present. I 
cut out puzzles, word games, and 
quizzes from the “Girls and Bovs 
Section” of Tue Instructor and 
mount each item on a separate 
piece of colored construction pa- 
per. ‘The answers and kevs are 
placed on the reverse side of the 
mounting. |! mark a large enve- 
lope with the words, “Help Your- 
self to and put the 
items inside. 

When a child has 
his reading, spelling, ot other as- 
signment, he mav take the enve- 
lope of surprises. I have found 
that the children acquire addi- 
tional skills in word usage from 
this activitv. The advanced group 


a Surprise 


completed 


Varch 1953 


nother 


CLUB 


is challenged, and slower pupils 
put forth greater effort in an at- 
tempt to get a chance of helping 
The 
children decided that each person 
should use a separate sheet in 
working the puzzles so that every- 
one might have the opportunity 
of using each item. 

Interest in language 
stimulated by this activity and the 
problem of worth-while seatwork 
is solved. 


SEWING AID 


Annie King Foley 


UR first-grade classroom was 
O equipped with tovs, but our 
doll had no clothes. The little 
girls wanted to dress their doll. 
They brought needles and thread 
and small pieces of cloth suitabk 
for underwear and dresses. One 
littl girl even brought her tov 
electric iron that will heat just 
enough to press the doll clothes. 
So we cut a pattern of newspaper, 
and then cut out the clothing. 


themselves to a surprise. 


arts is 


This Was 
a “horse of another color.” My 
little workers were willing to try 
over and over, but each seam was 


Now for the sewing! 


crooked. Since straight pins are 
dangerous guides for little fingers. 
we had to decide upon something 
else. A cravon line would not 
show up well on our material 
Then I decided to staple the ma- 
terial where each stitch was to be 
made. This made the sewing eas- 
ier and seams were straight. Now 
our doll can have a fine wardrobe 
made quickly and easily. 


SELECTING TITLES 
Claire Hoffman 


N CHOOSING titles for Composi 
I tions, let the pupils compile 
their own lists. On paper have 
them write the title naming: 

1. My happiest experience. 

2. A most embarrassing mo- 
ment. 

3. My keenest disappointment 
4. A most interesting hobby. 
5. My future ambition. 

6. The most interesting person 
know. 

Thoughtfully worded questions 
start the children thinking. Te 
help them name a happy experi- 
ence, for instance, the teacher 
might sav, “Did vou ever go fish- 
ing and, just when vou had giver 
up hope, feel a welcome tug ot 
the line?” or “Were the marks on 
your report card higher than vou 
expected?” or “Did vour story re- 
ceive first prize?” 

When the lists are finished, the 
pupils could exchange and copy 
any titles that appeal to them. 


SPRING CALENDARS 


Ora Lee Stauffer 


E ACH spring I post a bird cal- 
4 endar and a flower calendar 
in my classroom. It is ruled in 
columns in which the children 
write their names, the name of 


the bird or flower, and the date 
when it was first seen. At the 
end of the term, the child whose 
name appears most often receives 
the calendar as a prize. 


HO An 
1953 Calendar (\ 
(Ay 


ALL THUMBS 
Ruth N. Hathaway 


The players are in two even teams 
facing each other. The first person 
in each line is given a pair of mit- 
tens, one straight pin, and a bottle 
with a cork. 

At the signal, the first in each line 
must put on the mittens, pick up the 
pin, put it in the bottle, and cork the 
bottle. Then he passes everything to 
the next in line. This person must 
put on the mittens, remove the cork, 
empty the bottle and recork it. 
Then it’s the next player’s turn. 
The first team to finish wins. 


HAPPY LETTERS 
Sheila Bane 


The middle of the sun 
That shines ’way up high. 
The end of the moon 
And the last of the sky. 
The center of a robin 
Who wears a red vest. 
And the letter that comes 
Before eé in his nest. 

Now take these five letters, 
And fix them just right. 
To spell a cute fellow 
Whose fur is snow-white. 


A TWO-LETTERED PUZZLE 
Bertha R. Hudelson 


To make a pretty girl’s nice name 
And one that rhymes with eighty, 

Choose from our long alphabet 
These two letters, - -. 


DID YOU EVER? 
Ethel R. Hulslander 


This is a lively indoor game on a 
rainy day. Take turns asking funny 
questions. Soon everyone is laugh- 
ing at the funniest ones. Some ques- 
tions we ask are: 

1. Did you ever hear a cow blow 
her horns? 

2. Did you ever see an elephant 
pack his trunk? 

3. Did you ever listen to a squirrel 
tell his tail? 

How many other questions can 
you think of? 


Section 


ANSWER MY QUESTION 
Sharon Dallman 


Give four paper Easter eggs and 
four pins to each player. Each must 
pin the eggs on himself. Then every- 
one begins asking questions. If any- 
one can make a person answer “‘yes” 
or “no” to a question, he gets one of 
that person’s eggs and adds it to his 
own. After five minutes of ques- 
tioning, the person who has collect- 
ed the most eggs wins. 


Girls and Boys 


FILL IN THE COLORS 


Edna Staples 


The little - - - hen 
Baa, baa, - - - - - sheep 
Little Boy - - - - 


Four and twenty - - - - - birds 


Its fleece was - - - - - as snow 
Snow 
dwarfs 
Little Nancy Etticoat, 

In a ----- petticoat 
Hickety, pickety, my - - - - - 


Answers to puzzles, riddles, and quizzes are on last page of “Girls and Boys.” 


Find the Money That Billy Hid 


Billy hid the money his mother was holding to pay her income tax. 
Can you find it? How much must she pay? 
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CHICK, CHICK 


Jane Turner 


Draw baby chicks in different 
poses on scrap paper to make pat- 
terns. Then trace them on yellow 
oilcloth and cut out. Add orange 
paper bills and “ribbons” of bright 
yarn. Paste one chick on folded 
paper to make a bright Easter card. 
Print a greeting on the inside. Sev- 
eral chicks pasted on a piece of dark 
oilcloth become a place mat for your 
Easter party. Scallop edges or cut 
with pinking shears. Make one for 
each person. 


The Riddle Box 


What is the surest way to keep 
water from coming into your house? 
> 

What lives in winter, dies in sum- 
mer, and grows with its roots up- 
wards? 


What did one flea say to another 
as the two of them met on Robinson 
Crusoe? 

Why is the library the highest 
building in town? 

When are hot beans cold beans? 


When is a tent like a dog house? 


BRAIN TEASER 


Ruth N. Hathaway 


Can you find a way to arrange 
eight 8’s so that when they are add- 
ed together, they will total to exact- 
ly 1000? 


TO KNOT OR NOT 


Marguerite L. Lodge 


The players are divided into two 
teams or sides. Each leader has a 
ball of string. At a signal the leader 
ties the end of the string to his own 
left wrist, wraps it once around his 
right wrist and passes the ball on to 
the next player. Each player in turn 
must wrap the string once around 
each wrist and pass the ball to the 
next player. When the end player 
receives it, he must raise the ball 
high in the air with both hands and 
immediately unwrap string from 
the next player’s wrists and rewind 
the ball. That player takes the ball 
and so on. 

When the first player has untied 
the string from his own wrists and 
rewound the ball, all members of 
his team raise their hands and shout. 
The team that is able to shout first 
is the winner. 


WORD SQUARE 


John V. Matthews 


.™ a cock-horse to Banbury 
Cross.” 

2. A thought 

3. “Oh! Mother , we sadly fear 
That we have lost our mittens.” 


4. We all have two of these to hear 


with. 


Sam and Sue Travel with Uncle Dick 


A WILLOW WHISTLE 
Gene Wright 


Cut a straight piece from a green 
branch of a willow, butternut, or 
basswood tree about 4” long and 1” 
thick. Notch one end in two places 
as shown below. 

Loosen the bark by tapping it 
gently with the handle of a knife. 
Gently twist the loosened bark to 
remove it, being careful not to 
break the bark. Now whittle off the 
wood as shown below. Slip the bark 
back in place over the wood. Your 
whistle is finished. 


f 


A DRESS FOR KITTY 


Elizabeth Merriehew 


When you make a dress for Kitty, 
Choose a pattern that is - - - - - -. 


Choose a cloth that’s crisp and light, 
In blue, or pink, or gold, or - - - - - . 


Then you must cut, and press, and 
sew 

With stitches fine, making tucks in 
a---. 


A pretty dress that’s made with care 
Any girl would like to - - - -. 


THERES SAN ANTONIO BELOW YES, 
US. SHALL WE STOP AND VISIT. onl DKK 
THE ALAMO? 


pe 1S THE ALAMO, ANYWAY ? 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


iT 1S A MISSION 
CHAPEL WHERE 

AMERICAN SETTLERS 
DEFENDED THEMSELVES 
AGAINST THE MEXICANS 


HAPPENED IN MARCH, 1836, WHEN 

TEXAS DECLARED ITS INDEPENDENCE 

FROM MEXICO. THE PEOPLE OF TEXAS 
CELEBRATE MARCH 2 AS TEXAS 


THIS MUSEUM SURE HAS A LOT 
OF RELICS OF OLD TEXAS. 


FLAG (5 THAT? 
LOOK AT iTS ONE 


RGE STAR. 


WAS AN INDEPENDENT 
COUNTRY. NOW 
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CLOUDS AND RAIN 


When Jack and Mary looked out 
of the window they saw big black 
clouds in the sky, and it was rain- 
ing. 

“Oh, Mother,” Jack said, “what 
happened to the sun and the big 
white fluffy clouds that were in the 
sky yesterday? Now we can’t have 
our roller-skating contest!” 

“No,” his mother answered, “but 
you can have fun doing experiments. 
I will tell you about the clouds and 
then we will try to make rain. 

“When you look at the clouds 
traveling across the sky, do you ever 
wonder what they are? 

“First, we should know that heat 
makes water go into the air. We say 
it evaporates. Cold makes water 
come out of the air. We say it con- 
denses. There is always water in the 
air but we cannot see it. It is called 
vapor. Water evaporates from wet 
places. When the air gets cool, the 
water vapor makes tiny drops. 
Clouds are made up of millions of 
tiny drops of water or pieces of ice 
and we can see them in the sky. If 
a cloud is near the ground we call 
it fog. 

“On hot sunny days we see big 
white fluffy clouds which seem to be 
low in the sky—cumulus. They 
sometimes form pictures as the wind 
pushes them to and fro. On clear, 
cold days little curly or feathery 
clouds look very far away in the 
sky. They are made up of tiny 
pieces of ice—cirrus. At sunset or 
on a moonlight night we often no- 
tice long straight clouds across the 
sky close to the earth—stratus. 

“The big dark heavy clouds you 
see today low in the sky are—anim- 
bus. On rainy days, the sun is be- 


hind the clouds. You know the sun 
is always shining but on cloudy days 
no sunshine gets through.” 

“Why does rain fall from those 
big black clouds, Mother?” asked 
Mary. 

Mother went on. “When the 
many, many tiny drops of water 
gather in the clouds they combine 
to make larger drops. When they 
get so large and so heavy that they 
cannot stay up in the air, they fall 
as raindrops. Now let’s try our ex- 
periment. 


“We'll place a teakettle of water 
over the burner. When the water 
boils, it evaporates very fast. It 
changes into water vapor and comes 
out of the teakettle. The air around 
the teakettle is cool and when the 
water vapor meets the cool air, it 
changes back into tiny drops of wa- 
ter. The clouds which are above the 
teakettle are the same as the clouds 
in the sky. 

“Now, we'll take a glass, chill it, 
and hold it over the clouds. What 
happens inside the glass? As we 
hold it over the clouds you can see 
the raindrops fall,” Mother said, 
as she concluded the experiment. 
“That is how rain is made.” 


Principal: Are the players on your 
team good losers? 

Coach: Vl say they are. They've lost 
every game this season. 

Teacher: Why are you shivering? It’s 
warm today. 

Dick: It’s zero on my paper. 

Guest: I want to get up at 7. 

Bellhop: Yes, sir, just ring the bell 
and Pil come and wake you. 


Time lo Smile 


Jimmy: Do I have to take a bath? I 
was in hot water all day at school. 
Mary: Why don’t you have a blue 
patch on your pants instead of 
pink? 

Billy: That's no patch. That's me. 

Mother: | hear you played football in- 
stead of going to school. 

George: That's not true and I have 
these fish to prove it. 


EGG-SHELL VASES 
Lore Collin 


You can make interesting Easter 
vases for your table. Ask your 
mother to save all the shells from 
eggs she uses. Perhaps she will just 
break off the top of the egg so that 
you will have a large half shell. You 
will need two or three shells for each 
group of vases. Grease a small oval 
or round dish. Then mix a little 
plaster of paris with water until it 
is smooth and creamy and pour it in 
the dish filling it about half. Place 
the egg shells in a cluster in the soft 
plaster. 

When the plaster has completely 
dried, slip it out of the dish and 
decorate. You may want to paint 
the shells and leave the plaster white 
or you can paint both of them in 
pastel colors. Put small flowers in 
the egg shells and your Easter vase 
is complete. 


STRETCHY BUNNY 


Dorothy P. Ferguson 


Make bunnies like this one as fa- 
vors for your Easter party. Cut 
from white paper the head and 
front paws of your bunny. Then 
cut the back legs from another piece 
of white and paste in place a puff of 
cotton for a tail. 

Now cut two pieces of paper 1” x 
12”. Put one end of each piece to- 
gether at right angles and paste. 
Fold the pieces over and over to 
make one stretchy piece. Paste one 
end to the back of the bunny’s head 
and the other to the back of the hind 
legs and tail. Make one for each 
person at your party. 
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A Ducky Crossword Puzzle _ 
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Notes from 
Aunt Grace 


Dear Girls and Boys, 

Dear me! Spring is in the air and 
Agnes is in love. Remember last 
month’s letter? Yes, the gentleman 
is Lucifer. Of course during the 
nice weather, Lucifer comes to see 
Agnes quite often. 

What beautiful weather we have 
had! We went out to collect pussy 
willows and have made bouquets. 
We’ve been doing so many things 
this month that I can’t include them 
all. I do want you to know that 
Agnes and I have been helping to 
make a kite. One of the neighbor 
boys has asked our advice. We will 
fly the kite tomorrow if it is windy 
enough. The kite is red with a yel- 
low tail. We’ll write to you again 
next month if we aren’t blown 
away tomorrow. 

Goodness, I almost forgot to tell 
you who sent in the best Christmas 
cooky recipes. They were: 

Diane Downs, Minnesota 

Sharon Molyneux, New York 

Alice Ross, Tennessee 

Big Springs School, Kentucky 

The Good Citizenship Club, New 
York 

Affectionately, 


Grae 


Dear Aunt Grace, 

Our class is planning a party for 
St. Patrick’s Day. What should we 
have to eat? 

Darlene Richards, Florida 


Cookies and punch or milk are al- 
ways good. Of course, there are so 
many kinds of cookies—chocolate, 
sugar, peanut butter, and the ani- 
mal ones with green frosting. 


Dear Aunt Grace, 

My teacher says that she met you 
about two years ago, when she 
drove through Dansville. 

George Abel, Washington 


I’m sorry that you didn’t tell me 
your teacher’s name, George. Per- 
haps I did meet her. When you write 
again be sure to tell me her name. 


We welcome, but cannot acknowl- 
edge, contributions for this depart- 
ment. Two dollars or more is paid 
for each item used except riddles 
and jokes, for which one dollar each 
is paid. Manuscripts (except season- 
al) not heard from in six months 
should be considered rejected. Those 
with stamped envelopes will be re- 
turned. Address: Girls and Boys, 
The Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 


all play 
and no work 


when You GO 
UNION PACIFIC 


It’s just plain fun to go by train—by Union Vacation time is near. Start planning now. 
Pacific—when you travel through the West. Send coupon for booklet, liberally illustrated 
You haven't a care in the world. No ques- in color, describing the region in which you 
tion about where you're going to sleep . : : are interested. See list at lower left. 

where you can get good meals. Everything is Union Pacific Streamliners and other fine 
right at hand. trains provide excellent daily service west- 
Let's consider meals. You can't get better food ward from Chicago, St. Louis and Kansas 
than is served on Union Pacific dining cars. City .. . eastward from Los Angeles, San Fran- 
It's fresh, wholesome, and prepared by chefs cisco, Portland. For complete information, 
who know how to — out the flavor. consult your travel or ticket agent. 


A point to remember:—Save your cat. Enjoy the 
advantages of train travel and rent a car at your 
destination for sightseeing. Rates are low. 


Room 619, Omaha 2, Nebraska 
| am interested in region named below. 
Please send free booklet. 


Pree Union Pacific serves the following 
vacation regions. Mail coupon for 
your free illustrated booklet. 


Zion-Bryce-Grand Canyon National Parks... 
California ...Las Vegas-Hoover Dam... 
Yellowstone and Grand Teton National Parks 
- Sun Valley, idaho. : . Pacific Northwest 
- Colorado ...Western Dude Ranches. 


ary. — — ZONE ___STATE 
Also ebout All-Expense Vacation Tours 
if student state age__and special material will be enclosed. 
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Pian now to take a university-sponsored tour via TWA next 
summer and earn full college credit while you travel 


Again in 1953, TWA—world leader in educational air 
tours— will participate in the travel-study programs that 
have proved so enjoyable to thousands in the past four 
years. Itineraries will include Europe, the Mediterranean, 
the Middle East and a tour around the world. Two to six 
weeks of resident study can be arranged in foreign uni- 
versities. Other study tours will deal with special fields 
such as music, art, languages, political science, etc. 

Whichever tour you choose, you'll discover just how 
near you are to the rest of the world only when you fly 
For 300-mile-an-hour TWA Constellations will whisk 
you to Europe overnight. And when you travel by TWA 
Sky Tourist you save time and money. So start planning 
now for that thrilling, profitable vacation next summer. 
Mail the coupon below today. 


ACROSS THE U.S. AND OVERSEAS nitWA 


TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 


John H. Furbay, Ph. D., Director Air World Tours, 
80 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y 

Please send me information on the Trans World Airlines Edu- 
cational ‘Tours to be offered in 1953. 


am interested in: 
University credits 
Resident study at a 


foreign university 
Name Position _ 


Address 
City 


(Specify) State 


Special countries 


or orecs 


Phone No. 
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President 


d miles of scenic high- 
d hills and famous 
d metropolitan 
plan- 


And in addition, miles an 
bluegrass covere 
llages an 
ck farms and cotton 


National shrines; National, 

parks; excellent accom- 

| welcome everywhere. 
a 

Is all about them. 


ways; 
valleys; mountain 
cities; blue ribbon sto 
tations; State and 
State and Roadside 
modations and a roy? 


Send for my big, free book thet te | 
DIVISION OF STATE INFORMATION } 


711 State Office Bidg., Nashville 3, Tenn. \ 


(A Division of the Department of Conservation) 
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SPECIALLY FOR 
RURAL TEACHERS 


The Children Made Me a Unit Teacher 


Pauleen W. Haley 


Teacher, MeKinley School, Rapho Township, Lancaster County, Pennsylvania 


ECAUSE of a teacher shortage, I 

was called back to teach school. 
I hesitated to accept the position; 
I had been away so long and had 
not kept abreast of the many pro- 
gressive changes in education. 

A summer refresher course at 
a good teacher’s college helped 
bridge the gap. While there I 
learned of the unit method of 
teaching. It sounded good but tre- 
mendously complicated. We were 
told to try a unit, and to keep it 
simplé. That way we would grad- 
ually catch on to its possibilities. 

When opening day came, I won- 
dered whether the children would 
accept me. Here I was with new 
methods, books, and faces. Reas- 
suringly, I told myself, “Every- 
body likes new things.” 

The children were friendly and 
it didn’t take long to know I was 
accepted. In my own family, I had 
learned that when children want to 
talk that was my time to listen- 
all of me. Each morning these 
youngsters would gather around my 
desk to tell me everything that hap- 
pened from the time school was 
dismissed the day before. 

At noon one day, when we were 
eating our lunch and talking, it 
happened—we were started on our 
first unit! 

Betty had said, “Is this sandwich 
I think bread is 


” 


ever good! 
the best there is! 

Rodney replied, “Well, it isn’t 
only the bread that makes a good 
sandwich. It’s what’s inside.” 

My question, “I wonder how 
many people helped make Betty’s 
sandwich and where they all came 
from?” started the children won- 
dering, asking, and suggesting. 

I don’t recall organizing the 
group for this unit. The pupils did 


it themselves. One groyp found 
out from the encyclopedias and the 
bakery delivery man all the ingredi- 
ents used to make bread. Then 
they assigned the ingredients to 
other groups who found their 
sources, and traced their routes 
to the bakery. 

The bakery man gave us a selec- 
tion of their products, plus the wax 
wrapping paper on which were 
printed the ingredients and adver- 
tising for their bread in a two-color 
process. (This led into a search 
for information about two-color 
printing, where and how it is done, 
and how the paper was made and 
waxed. ) 

Someone suggested making a 
large map and placing colored 
strings from the source of a prod- 
uct to a picture of the product. Fi- 
nally, the children made individual 
notebooks. The covers, all differ- 
ent, showed baked goods, farm 
equipment, or raw materials. Each 
child took special pride in trying to 
put his best efforts in English, 
spelling, and neatness into his book. 

The most lasting result of this 
unit seems to be that teacher and 
pupils never cat or see something 
new without wondering how, why, 
and where. 

Recently a friend who lives 
about twenty miles away called 
and told me that she had received 
some kumquats from California. 
They were picked by Mexican 
workers. The fruit had been shipped 
to my friend by plane. 

Here was another unit in the 
making—if the children so desired. 

The evaluation of this teaching 
was done by Bernie who said, “You 
know this isn’t like school at all. 
It’s more like finding out a lot of 
interesting things.” 


“How We Get the Food We Eat” was not the only unit this group under- 
took with their enthusiastic teacher. The photo shows a_ handcraft 
project carried on during their unit on “Homes All Over the World. 
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American Can Company’s new 16 mm. sound film 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


This fascinating 20-minute color and sound film uses both 
animated cartoons and live action to tell the story of how 
man has preserved meats through the ages. 


From the earliest days of sun-drying and salt preserva- 
tion, the film traces the development of meat preservation 
through to the discovery of canning techniques and today’s 
advanced canning operations. 


There is an informative section on the manufacture of 
cans for meat; and a wide variety of tempting dishes and 
meals are shown which can be prepared quickly, easily, and 
economically by using canned meat and meat products. 


Send now for a print of this exciting new film and the 
helpful 8-page illustrated Teacher’s Guide which will assist 
you in making the most of it with your students. The 
Teacher’s Guide also contains a number of simple recipes 
using canned meats. 


MEAT 


Home Economics Section 
100 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


Please send me free of charge your 16 mm. sound color film, ““The 
Canned Meat Story,” and the 8-page illustrated Teacher's Guide. 


Date Preferred. Date film will be returned__ 


Ist alternate date Date film will be returned. 


2nd alternate date. Date film will be returned 


I promise to return the film to you on the date specified above and will 
prepay the return postage. 


Name and Position _ 


Name of School 


Street Address 


City. lone. State 


IN-3-53 
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FOR THE BEST VACATION A BUDGET EVER HAD! 


Everyone ends up in 


assachusetts 


NOW is the time to make plans 
to visit this vacationland so ideally 
suited to every age, mood and 
budget. Here ocean breezes cool 
miles of sunny beaches — quiet 
streams and lakes dot the pastoral 
: beauty of the countryside — and 

hy throughout the state stand the 

: historic shrines of the nation. There’s 
Ty no need for weary driving to visit the 
‘ nine resort areas, each wedded to the 
other in beauty and proximity. Stay a 
day, a week or a month each hour in 
Massachusetts brings a new adventure. 


Mass. Development and Industrial Comm. 
State House, Boston, Mass., Dept. IRS 
Please send Vacation Literature 
NAME 
ADDRESS 
city 


See Britain first 
- BY RAIL 


NEW 9-Day 
“Guest Ticket” 
=; for UNLIMITED Rail Travel 


Only $24.00 Third Closs 
$36.00 First Closs 
Not obtainable in Britoin— 


YORK MINSTER 


Purchase before you leave 

New Low Cost Features 
@ Dine as you ride for as little 
os $1.00 

@ Your Bedroom LONDON to 
SCOTLAND reserved for $5.08 
@ 14¢ for a reserved train seat 


Make the most of your holiday 
in Britain—use fast, frequent, 
comfortable rail services! «+ 
Scotland, Cornwall, Wales —all 
Britain is just a few hours from ° 


Note: Wide variety of day and 
night rail and channel steamer 
routes to Ireland and the Con 
tinent of Europe 


London, See your Travel Agent 
for complete transportation, 


reservations on trains, channel 
steamers, at hotels, before 
you leave. 


~ 


Por literature amd compli te inf 


please write Departement 
Brittich Ratleays OF 


BRITISH 
WHEW YORK 20, Y., Rockefeticr PI. iR LW AY S_. 
CHICAGO 3, ILL., 39 So. Lo Selle Sr. 


LOS ANGELES 14, CAL., 510 W. Sixth Sr 
TORONTO 2, ONT., 69 Yonge Street - 
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John Peppers Notes 


FOR CANADIAN READERS 


CONSERVATION 


wo bus loads of teachers, under 

the direction of Inspector Elmer 
Sager, met one Saturday morning 
at the mouth of the Humber River 
near where it flows into Lake On- 
tario. They made an eighty-five 
mile trip following this historic river 
nearly to its source. Their aim was 
to study conservatign as it affected 
this area Of Ontario. The teachers 
made twenty-five stops during the 
day-long trip. They observed actual 
pollution of the river by dyes and 
sawdust from factories along: its 
banks, saw one of the few remain- 
ing water-power mills in operation, 
and observed the effects of indis- 
criminate tree cutting artd.the crea- 
tion of man-made sand dunes. 

At noon, an open-air lunch was 
served, and a roaring campfire 
made a background for new friend- 
ships amongst the Etobicoke and 
loronto teachers who participated. 
Sponsored by the Humber Valley 
Conservation Authority, this trip 
should create a new realization of 
the important role conservation 
must play in our Canadian life. A 
similar trip is being planned for this 
spring. 


WOMAN MINISTER 


RITISH COLUMBIA teachers are 

pointing with pride to Canada’s 
first woman Minister of Education, 
Hon. Mrs. Tilly Rolston. For sever- 
al years Mrs. Rolston has served as 
a member of the British Columbia 
Legislature and has established her- 
self as a true friend of cducation 
and the teaching profession. Cana- 
dian teachers congratulate Mrs. 
Rolston on being the first woman 
in Canada to hold a cabinet port- 
folio. 


BRICKLAYERS 


RINCIPAL A, E. GERHART of the 

Riverside Publi¢ School, Port 
Credit, Ontario, believes in pupil 
participation. When Col.- T... L. 
Kennedy, Minister of Agriculture, 
arrived at the school to lay the cor- 
nerstone for a new $194,000 addi- 
tion, the traditional ceremony was 
enacted. Then, Principal Gerhart 
and some of his pupils laid some 
bricks to start the new structure. 


MUSIC 


URING the past three years New 

Brunswick schools have made 
rapid strides in musical develop- 
ment under the direction of Mr. 
David Thomson. 

The music festival has been cho- 
sen as the medium to bring musical 
training to the greatest number. In 
every county three “Little Festivals” 


are followed by larger “County Fes- 
tivals.” The little festivals are non- 
competitive but the county festivals 
may be if the local committee so 
decides. These little festivals have 
in many cases grown from one-day 
events to two- or three-day affairs. 
Starting from six festivals in 1949, 
there were twenty-seven in 1952 
and. more are planned for 1953. In 
addition to fostering musical devel- 
opment the New Brunswick Music 
Festivals have proven to be a valu- 
able showcase for the work of the 
schools. 


LEGISLATORS 


NINETEEN teachers are members 
.of the Twelfth Legislature of 
the Province of Alberta. There are 
six teachers in the present Cabinet. 
Except for farming, teaching has 
more representatives than any other 
group or occupation in the Legisla- 
tive Assembly of this province. This 
is an example of participation in 
community affairs of which every 
Canadian teacher can be proud. 


CORONATION GUESTS. 
president of the Canadian 


Education Association, Dr. C. 
C. Goldring, as announced that 
the association has endorsed the 
plan of Industrialist W. Garfield 
Weston to send fifty Canadian girls 
to Her Majesty’s Coronation. In 
each of the ten provinces, the 
Deputy-Minister of Education is 
aiding in the selection of the girls. 
The girls will leave late in May for 
a six-week visit which will include 
two weeks in London at’Coronation 
time. In selecting the girls, repre- 
sentation of all races and creeds is 
encouraged. The girls will dress 
alike. Basic wardrobes and travel- 
ing kits will be provided by the 
sponsor. The object of the tour is 
the’ promotion of knowledge and 
friendliness. 


EDUCATION WEEK 


W iru Canadian Education Week 

running from March Ist to 
7th, every Canadian teacher should 
help vitalize our slogan “Education 
Is Everybody’s Business.” 


Canadian Teachers—As you can 
plainly see, this column is all 
yours, although many teachers 
in the States will read it too. 
Would you like to be a contrib- 
utor to, as well as a reader of, 
Mr. Pepper’s Notes? Send in- 
teresting short items to Cana- 
dian Notes, The Instructor, 
Dansville, U.S.A. and we 
will forward them to him. Pay- 
ment will be made for all con- 
tributions used. Unused items 
will not be returned. 
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relax in Canada 


ee ee Discover new scenic sights ...new, exciting things 


to do in this land of VACATIONS UNLIMITED 


airplane, a snake, but the teacher's 
demonstration helps many of the crea- 
tive children to make things more sol 
id. It takes effort on the part of the | 
teacher to counteract the inferiority 
feeling built up by many parents who 
say, “Our family has never been able 
to do anything in art. We can't ex- 
pect Johnny to do anything.” 

Many children learn to draw if the 
teacher helps them. Let us take the 
drawing of people. Talented children 
draw without being taught. The ma- 
jority of children at the age of eight 
become discouraged unless they see 
progress. Teachers have many ways 
of helping children draw the human 
figure. Sometimes children skillful in 
this work can draw while the other 
children watch. Sometimes children 
can run and play games and then try 
to draw themselves in different posi- 
tions. The results can be evaluated. 


yn Children can be shown that the arm 
bends at the elbow, that people have 
shoulders, that their arms do not grow 

You out of their sides near the waistline. 


Here again some educators say, “Don’t . 
show children these things. In time 
they will find out.” Again the writer 
disagrees. Children are eager to learn 
how to draw themselves. When they | ; 
can draw people they have power to | 
“HEART OF AMERICA" express their ideas, for most ot their | Hy 
ideas include people. When they make | 
Every member of the family will | progress they Feel sure of themselves. 
find invigorating fun and relaxation Children like to express themselves ‘ 
in MISSOURI's variety vacation with a variety of materials. With : 
lands. Lakes, rivers and streams | transparent colored inks, they can ‘ 
offer wonderful fishing, boating | make abstract designs for stained-glass 
and swimming. Roaring springs, windows. With colored chalk, they 
ancient caves and spots of can rub colors together for sunsets and : 
historical interest make for hours paints 
arge brushes and pieces of paper, they 
of thrilling sightseeing. can make scenery for the suiah-endias 
The cost is just about up to you or history play. With finger paints, | 
because MISSOURI offers such a they can make emotional patterns and s: 
wide selection of hotels. lodges, | COLOURFUL mountain playgrounds and lakeland “picture country” invite you to take it 
cabins and cottages... clean, y tell a story about a field trip and | ‘ith fishing, boeti 1 hiki 
; : make pages for the books written in | easy... wit 18 ning, ting, riding anc liking to add zest to your re jaxation. Sample ; 
comfortable and friendly, in the classroom. With paper fasteners | regal life at “name” resorts... meet interesting people at summer colonies... get close - 
every price range. ¢,9 ution. shiny "paper, oa paste that | to Nature in vast National Parks. Canada has something to satisfy every “holiday hunger”. 
7 really sticks, they can experiment with 
f 2 modern design. Plaster is useful for VISIT fascinating “foreign” cities LINGER in uncrowded play-spots along sunny x 
g J candlesticks and plaques. The paper where you'll shop for imported wool- coastlines, or go canoeing on picturesque waters, . 
sack spells adventure when used for a Jens and fine china. You'll find See historic sites. Plan your stay. See your travel 
fierce Halloween mask. | camera gems in romantic provinces. or transportation agent soon; send coupon now. 
Why is it that all elementary schools : 
do not attempt to have art reach ev- 
ery child? The care of materials takes | 
much time. The materials cost money. | 
The work is not successful unless the a 4 
teacher is very enthusiastic. The chil- | 
dren lose interest unless they make | ; 
progress. The majority of curriculums | 
— = allow too little time for the children to | 
learn how to do even a few thingswell. | 
Get your Unless a child does learn to do a few | 
things well, he becomes discouraged. | 
ged. | 
Fret Some teachers don’t believe this. They 4 
1 believe that children can putter and 
| VACATION BOOK! play with materials for a little while oan 
. in first grade and for a little while in 
| se ond grade, and again in _ third. 
What they don’t see is that in the 
: fourth grade the children care less 
to help you plan your about playing with materials because CAWA 
vacation. they “did the same thing last year and COVEROMERT TRAVEL 
-------------- —| the year before. 


Please send your 48-page, full-colour book on 
vacation attractions in all parts of Canada 


Please send me FREE copy of 
BEAUTIFUL VACATION BOOK. 


There is no substitute for progress 
in any school subject. If art is to reach 


Department of Resources and Development, Ottawa, Canada 7” 


every child, there must be teaching 
and learning. 


Street ... 
| ROOM DECORATIONS 
| 


Name 


Vame 
(PLEASE PRINT) 


Address 


An attractive classroom is the mark of a good | 
teacher—solve your decorating problems with our | ; 


| 


Stote.... 


full-size patterns. Kits for Fall and Spring semes- T 
oun 


State 
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K STATE SIGNPOSTS 


our guide to happy vacationing 
There's fun and excitement in every one of 
New York State’s 15 interesting vacation areas 


Mew York city Famous theatres Re 


restaurants, night clubs, and 
shopping districts add glamour 


to this magic meiropolis 


Catsniiis 90 miles from Manhat 
tan there are more resort 
hotels here than in any similar 
evea in the United States 


Wh 
a! tain and historic 
are features of this 
- famous summer 


playground. 


Lakes Region — Sailboat. 

< ing, friendly towns, and scenic 

beauty have made this ares « 
favorite with vacationiets 


Region — 

Ser Lake On- 
tario’s beaches, 
\ andG enesar 


Corge—'‘Grand 
Canyen of the 
Fast''—deli 

visitere to th 
- resort area 


More people find more to see and do in 


ital District - 
stone Capitol Building ia Al- 
bany is one of many historic 


 Contrat new 

—Visit baseball's 


© Vatiey— This land of 


© legend contains many in- 


— Here 


you'll enjoy sw scenery, 
West Point, Hyde Park, and 
Mountain State Park. 


— 
Saratoga-Lake 
George —Amer- 


ica’s most famous 
spa, its oldest race 
track, and 30-mile- 


A long Lake George. 


‘Thousand islands-St. Lawrence 
~ Region —Sight-seeing boats tour 
the 1000 — in the broad 


York 


Hall of Fame, the 
Farmer's Museum 
at Cooperstown, 
or relax on drives 
quiet 
countrysides. 


Frontier— 20 miles from 
mighty Niagars Falls 
thrills over 3 million vacation- 


New York State 
lacation Emre 


FREE BOOKLET. "New York 
State Vacationlands’’ contains 
196 pages, 81 full-color pho- | 
tographs. It's the most com- ! 
plete state guidebook ever of- ! 
fered! Send for your copy. ! 


State Department of Commerce 
, 112 State Street, a 7, New peas 


Send “New York State Vac mm 


INSTRUCTOR Magazine 


Gives You More of, Euerything 


PROGRAM MATERIAL 


GIRLS AND BOYS 


plus many other features. 


A postcard to THE INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, 
One year (10 issues) $4.00. Pay later if you wish. 


HANDWORK 


enters your subscription. 
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The Story of March 17 
(Continued from page 60) 


Ireland as he promised himself he 
would. It was a dangerous thing to do 
vecause runaway slaves were always 
put to death when found. But Patrick 
was full of courage and traveled from 
village to village preaching Christian- 
ity. He wanted the people to believe 
in one God. He inspired the people 
of Ireland to build churches and won 
many people to his faith 

LEPRECHAUN—Don't forget to tell 
them about the night the king and his 
guards almost killed Patrick. 

OLD MAN~—Let’s see—how does that 
go? The King of Ireland and his fol- 
lowers worshiped the sun. In its honor 
every year a great festival was held at 
the king’s palace. On the day of the 
great festival all the fires were put out 
No man would dare start a fire until 
the king gave the order to do so. 

LEPRECHAUN~Let me tell the story 
from here. I'll make it real spooky 
It was the night before the great festi 
val. All the land was wrapped in total 
darkness 1t this point the lights or 
the stage are being dimmed and dark 
ness ts falling upon the stage Not ; 
fire or any speck of light could be seen 
Ireland was in complete 
tarkness. The guards outside the king's 
castle kept watch. Back and forth they 
marched in the stillness of the night 
Back and forth they marched, back 
end forth The curtain is beginning 
to open very slowly and on the stage 
s seen a speck of fire 

ciri—I'm getting awfully scared 

There is no light with the excef 
tion of the small fire which graduall 
hecomes bigger Thi can be done by 


turning on two or three more flash 
lights under the red paper. Patrick is 
standing next to the fire. Two Guards 
are in the foreground marching in stef 
heeping watch. Two more Guards ar 
at extreme left and right of stag 
standing at attention 

FIRST GUARD—All's well! 

LEPRECHAUN tands at the side of 
the stage near the drawn curtain 
But all was not well, for on a hill near 
by, Patrick was starting a small fire 
He knew that if his fire remained 
burning all of Ireland would be free 
to overturn the kingdom of the pagan 
king. 

SECOND GUARD-—J see a light. Whe 
has dared to do such a thing? 

The Guards stop their marching 
and begin to huddl 

rHirp GUARD—Gold and silver could 
not save the life of a man who diso 
bevs the king's law It must be an 
enemy Calls Guards, Guards, 
come let's get this enemy! 

LEPRECHAUN—Nearer nearer 
crept the Guards to the burning fire 
But Patrick went up to them before 
they had a chance to get to him. 

riRST GUARD—Who are you, and 
what are you doing here? (Grabs and 
hakes Patrick. 

parrickK—My name is Patrick. I 
bring light to this dark land. I bring 
peace and good will. Hear my mes- 
sage and you shall believe in the truth 
and light and not live in darkness 
Ihere is darkness in vour hearts as 
well as in your streets 

SECOND GUARD—Slav him! Kill him! 

LEPRECHAUN—But before the guards 
could use their swords, a violent storm 
Aros Thunder ts heard coming 
rom back stage. Flashes of lightning 

Guards rush off stage and 
curtains close In fright the guards 
ran away and Patrick was allowed to 
preach his Christian teachings to the 


Irish people 

noy—That was a good story, but 
why do we celebrate St. Patrick's day 
on the seventeenth of March? 


Continued on page 93) 


Pupils love Spelling, 
Writing, Drawing, 
Arithmetic on the 
ERASE-by - MAGIC 
Strathmore Slate. 
Order from School 
Dealer or write for 
Catalog to Strathmore, 
Avrora, Illinois 


TEACHERS AND 

24 Page Booklet TUDENTS 
14 Illustrations 

© Scenes from the beautiful caverns of Luray 
@ Shenandoah Valley © Skyline Drive 

@ Shenandoah National Park 

@ Scemc and Historic Virginia. 


Write tor copies of this attractive booklet — 
one for yourself and each of your siudents 

16MM silent—16MM sound motion pic 
tures and 35MM slides available to schools 
on @ free-loan basis. All in natusal colors 


Visit world-famous Luray Caverns this year 


LURAY CAVERNS, Luray, Va. 


EUROPE cor 


OTHER TOURS 


EUROPE: Unique first class spring tours. 


MEXICO - HAWAII - JAPAN - SO. AMER. 


AND MEET THE PEOPLE 


Low cost summer tours designed for young- 
er people + MEXICO: Summer session* « 
JAPAN: Study Cruise Tour* via A. P.L. « 
EUROPE: Music festival = 
tour* + SO, AMER.: Study 


Cruise Tour* via Moore- 
NicCormock Lines + ALAS- 


KAN tours. — credit cheperoned 


S-7.0.P. TOURS 
2123 Addison St. + Berkeley 4, Calif. 
ude Write or See Your Trovel Agent 


Earn 58.000 and more - 
Own your own business 


With minimum investment earn $8,000 to 
$12,000 annually with your own Dari- 
Delite store. Nation's fastest growing 
operation in soft ice cream field offers 
sound opportunity for sustained high earn- 
ings and independence. Own or operate 
es investment. Financing available Ex- 
clusive territory assigned each purchaser. 
Get complete details in new illustrated 
prospectus. Write todey. 

Dari-Delite. Inc. 

1524 Fourth Ave. 

Rock Island 7, Ill. 


FLANNELBOARDS 


buck for bulletin 
Wit! itwe le culouts a 


Windsor Wares, Box 498, Chicago 90. 


| 
| MAGIC 
choc 
LATE 
| 
| 
Rong isiand — Mu- 
Raith ~ hone visit this arce 
yearly to enjoy its | 
surf bathing, boat- | 
salt-water fishing. Mudson-Taconic Region 
| 
| 
- 
landmarks im this region 
bali “AVERN 
* {Southern tTier— a. YX ius UF LURAY 
Noted for ite fine ~ i | tua 
St. Lawrence River { 
) 
eresting reminders of 
i largest park—Al- N 
= 
¢ 
New York 
4 co id hike 
.aforma areas checked 
2.) New York City 7. Saratoga George 12 
‘ St Lewrence 9. Mohawk Valley 
5.0) Magara Frontier 10. Contest New York 
PLEASE PRINT 
City 
SEATWORK STORIES UNITS 
|= 


Michael’s Friends 


Continued from page 30 


“Good evening,” said the pig. “Have 
you had your supper?” 

“Good evening,” said Michael. “Oh, 
yes. I had a baked potato and saved 
all the crinkly skin.” 

“You did!” cried the piz. “Why, 
then, you must be a boy!” The pig 
grunted happily for a moment and 
then he asked, “Boy, why did you save 
the skin?” 

“Who knows?” replied Michael 
“Today I found a friend that likes 
milk and another that likes bones 
Maybe I'll find one that likes baked 
potato skin.” 

And he and the kitten and the pup- 
py kept on walking. 

The pig oinked, oinked after them. 
‘Wait a minute,” he said. “It just 
happens that I'm going for a walk, 
too. Couldn't we all walk together, 
like friends?” 

“Certainly,” said Michael 
not?” 

So they all walked together, Michael 
in the middle, the kitten on one side, 
the pig on the other, and the puppy 
hop-frisking in front. 

All around the block they went and 
back into the house, and there, sure 
enough, was a deep dish full of deli- 
cious baked potato skin. The pig en- 
ioyed it very much, and Michael be- 
came so busy watching him, he forgot 
all about being lonesome. 

That night after his bath, Michael 
said to his new friends, “Let's just rest 
awhile and talk.” 

‘About milk?” asked the kitten. 

“About bones?” asked the puppy. 

“About baked potato skin?” asked 
the pig. 

‘Yes,” said Michael “About all 
those, but first I want to talk about a 
grimpus and a grampus and a grump- 
us. What is a grimpus? And a 
grampus? And a grumpus?” 

“Oh,” said his friends, “that’s a se- 
cret Vell tell you, but you must 
promise never to tell anyone else.” 

‘I promise,” said Michael. 

So they told him, but, as he could 
not tell anyone, he could not tell me. 
I, of course, cannot tell you. How- 
ever, I can tell you this: with three 
such fine friends to keep him com- 
pany, Michael was never lonesome 


“Why 


again. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENT: This story, copy 
right 1953 by Rose Dobbs, illustrated by 
Flavia Gag is being released currently 
in book form by Coward-McCann, Inc., 
Publishers 


Mr. Robbins Learns a 
Lesson 
Continued from page 36, 


Look here. Are you pulling my pots?’ 
Without proof what are we going to 
do?” 

‘You see he never knew when your 
dad was going to come chugging over 
the top of a wave,” Cracker figured, 
‘but now he knows we'll be in school 
during the morning.” 

‘By the time Dad gets popping over 
the waves again our business will be 
ruined. If this keeps up, our fine 
neighbor is going to take the food 
right out of our mouths.” 

“Well, eat while you can,” Cracker 
said with a grin as he left Bob 

For the next week, the boys tried 
every trick known to fishermen until 
they were positive that someone was 
taking the lobsters out of their traps 
On Thursday, a wild northeaster kept 
them on land. Bob didn't worry too 
much because he figured that if he 
couldn't get out, Jess Robbins couldn't 
either. But on Friday the wind was 


still howling and slashing rain against 
the windows. 


| 


‘If this keeps up, we won't have 
any pots left,” said Bob's father. 

“Guess I'll stay home today,” said 
the boy. “If it calms down I may be 
able to go out and haul a few.” 

“You can't go out alone, and it isn’t 
fair to ask Cracker to miss school. Go 
along. Another day won't matter.” 

Bob was halfway up the lane, his 
head down against the storm, when 
Cracker came splashing up behind 
him. “Bob,” he shouted, “he's gone 
out! Hurry, he’s gone out.” 

“Who's gone out? Has the storn 
affected vour head, Cracker?” 


‘No,” he replied. “Jess Robbins 
has gone out in his boat. I just saw 
him go over the meadow to the dock.” 

“Oh, he isn’t going out in this 
weather. He probably wants to make 
sure his boat is tied.” 

‘You're silly, Bob,” exclaimed the 
red-haired boy in an exasperated tone 
“Robbins knows he will get a good 
two-day haul if he is there first. He 
probably waited till you passed his 
house and he was sure you were out 
of the way.” 

“Well, what do you expect me to 
do? Follow him out in this weather?” 


The rain poured off the end of 
Cracker’s freckled nose. “I've a plan, 
Bob. You know my Aunt Carey's sum- 
mer cottage on the end of Smith's 
Point?” The other boy nodded his 
head in reply. 

“Well, we keep the key for her all 
winter.” Cracker thrust out his hand 
Cupped in the palm was a sitiny key 
“From my Aunt Carey's house you can 
see the harbor, and with the telescope 
that’s there, we can bring every buoy 
in the harbor right up to the front 
porch, Get the idea?’ 

(Continued on page 89) 


coal mining’s safety improvement record. Ton for 
ton, coal mining is twice as safe today as it was 
only ten years ago...5 times as safe as 40 years ago. 


This safety record is no accident—the coal in- 
dustry has long conducted a vigorous search for 
ever better safety devices and methods. Thus, 
todav, modern mechanical devices combat such 
hazards as fires, explosions and dangerous gases. 
In one year alone, 60 million dollars has been 
spent on such mechanical lifeguards—and in edu 
cating personnel, Education is vital to safety. The 
great bulk of coal-mining accidents are the result 


Coal leads all industries in safety advance- 
ment—no other American industry can match 


COAL MINING 


of human error. Therefore, every educational de- ; 
vice is used by the coal industry to teach safety on 
the job and to preach it at regular meetings held 


with mine foremen. 


Safety standards continue to climb—over the 
years, the bituminous coal industry has raised the 
standards of mine safety higher and higher. And 
in the years to come, management is determined 
to raise safety standards even higher, through 
both research and safety education. 


BITUMINOUS w& COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A DeparTMENT OF NATIONAL Coat ASSOCIATION 


Washington 5, D. C. 


(PLEASE PRINT) 


Street 


City 


i 
! 


Position or grade 


This spray gun on wheels wards lives by coat- 
ing mine walls, roofs and floors with pulverized 
limestone. Neither explosions nor fires can feed 


on coal dust so diluted. 


Giant lungs—like this one—are on duty around 
the clock. They breathe fresh air into the mine 
and expel dangerous gases. For every ton of coal 


are blown in. 


3 removed, millions ef cubic feet of fresh air 


“THE GENIE STORY,” a new booklet for class Jf 
room use, 
trations and simple diclogue how a schoolboy 
learns from the genie the magic of cool. 
For your copy and a list of other teachers’ aids, fill in this 
coupon and send it to: Bituminous Coal Instirute, Educational 
Division, 320 Southern Building 


of color illus- 


g in a seq 


Washington 5, D.C. 


Zone Stat 
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Picture yourself in the 


SUPER DOME 


your Pacific Northwest Vacation 


Lookout seats 
the Mississippi Valley, 
Rockies and Cascades. Charming C 
on the lower deck. 

Make The Milwaukee Road’s Olympian 
HIAWATHA your train to exciting Yellowstone . . . 
the dude ranch country. . 


Montana Canyon, th 


CHICAGO 
SEATTLE 
TACOMA 


More fun, new thrills every mile of the way in 
America’s first full length domes—the only dome 
-ars between Chicago and the north Pacific coast. 
for 68 give eye-filling views of 


e 


Cafe Lounge 


. the mountain and 


marine wonders of Washington. Seattle and 
Tacoma on Puget Sound with nearby Mt. Rainier 
and the Olympic Peninsula. Cruises to Victoria 
and Vancouver, B. C. 


ot VYMPIAN, 


Reclining chair, leg-rest coaches; Touralux sleepers 


that save on berth cost and rail fare; 


private-room 


cars with unique Skytop Lounge. Wonderful meals 


in the diner. 


Use coupon for free planning help. 


H. Sengstacken, 
716 Union Station, 
Please send literature on Super Dome and on 
Dude Ranches 


lowstone 


The Milwaukee Road, 


Chicago 6, Ill. 
Ye 


Pacific 


Colorado Rockies-Salt Lake City- Yellowstone () Cal 


fornia- Pacific 


City 


THE 


Northwest 
toria, Vancouver— Pacific Northwest 


Name_ 
Address 


Alaska 


_Zone State 


Northwest 


Canadian Rockies —Vic- 


ILWAUKEE ROAD 


POSITION OPEN 


Deo you want to earn more money and 
increase your teaching efficiency? if 
so, we have an unusual opportunity for 
you on a part-time basis while teach- 
ing and full-time during summer 
months Give and. other 
qualifications that would help you to 
be successful in interviewing students 
teachers, librarians and club women. 


Address: 
R. H. TARBELL, Personnel Manager, 
Lafayette Building, Buffalo 3, N. Y. 


experience 


America’s Best Source of Supplies for 
Vocational Education and Crafts Classes 


Larson Leathercraft 


COMPLETE STOCK 


verything from Beginners’ Kits of 
READY CUT projects, to suppl 
leathers for advance d hobbyists, 


HIGHEST QUALITY 


materials, moderately pric red tool- 
alfskin, ete., top quality 


Write foday PROMPT SHIPMENT 
ferFREE Our 
CATALOG dere th 


Anson COMPANY 


820 S. Tripp Ave., Dept.2s15, Chicago 24, Hl. 
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Spring Is Here—A Program 


Continued from page 29 


Poem “The Rabbit.” 
t+. Comment: Rabbits feel so soft 
ind their tails look like powder puffs. 
“My Bunny.” 
5. Comment Some of the 
practice sitting very still, for they will 


Song 
rabbits 


be in pet-shop windows 
Song: “Pretty Little 
Some 


Bunny.” 
6. Comment: bunnies are 
never still. 

Song: “The Little Bunny.” 
Comment: Tomorow we are go- 


ing to be bunny helpers and paint real 


Song: “Easter Eggs.” 

The rabbit hops down 
a basket on his tail. 

Poem: “White Easter Rabbit.” 

9. Comment: He will come when 
all the children are sleeping. 

Song: “The Song of the Easter 
Hare.” 

10. Comment: After Easter the bun 

ny will spend his time in the clover 
Song: “The Rabbit.” 

11, Comment: The bunny will prob- 
ably hide from you, as you tried to 
hide when you were a baby. 

Poem: “Hiding.” 

12. Comment: There will be other 
things in the field of clover. Here are 
the butterflies. 

Song: “Butterflies.” 

Moving arms were butterfly wings. 
There will be bees 
looking for nectar. 

Song 


8. Comment 


the street with 


13. Comment: 
“Bees.” 

14. Comment: The 
looking for bugs and worms, 
ever try to catch a bird? 

Song: “Once I Saw a Little Bird.” 

The children clapped and hopped. 

15. Comment: Some sparrows live in 
the tree outside my window. 

Finger Play: “The Sparrows.” 

16. Comment: Mother Robin sings 
her babies to sleep like this. 
“Robins.” 

The thumb and palm form the nest. 
The four fingers are the babies, which 
curl up one by one as the song is sung 
four times. 

17. Comment: The farmers are busy 
planting their gardens 

Song: “Plant the Cabbage Seeds.” 
The seeds lie sleeping 
ground until they are awakened. 
Poem The Seed.” 
Children curled up like seeds. One 
another, the rain.) 
How beautiful the 


birds will be 
Did you 


Song 


18. Comment 


in the 


hild was the sun; 
19. Com ment 
garden is now! 

Song: “My Garden.” 

eu. ¢ 


ire some 


pment 
pussies that never will be 
cats, 
“Pussy Willow.” 
21. Comment: The farmer likes sun- 
ny days 

Song: “The Sun Game.” 
22. Comment: The farmer likes the 


Song: 


Song: “The Rain.” 
The children tapped the floor with 
their fingernails for raindrops 
23. Comment: The ducks like the 
rain, for it makes puddles in which 


| they can swim 


Song The Ducks.” 


24. Comment: Did you ever have a 
conversation with a little duck? 
Song “A Little Duck.” 


The } ldre n 
ask the duck 
25. Comment: On nice days, 
and girls have fun bouncing their rub- 
ber balls 


made up questions t 


boys 


Song: “Bouncy, Bouncy, Bally.” 
veral children bounced balls 
26. Comment: Kindergarten sends 


a Happy Easter in their 
original song 
Song: “A Happy Easter.” 


Continued on page 93) 


all of you 


Near the garden there | 


SUMMER 
WORKSHOP 


Opportunity to Work under Expert 
Direction on Any Problem or Phase 
of Instruction or Guidance . . . 


Colorful 


In Beautiful Boulder at the 
Base of the Rockies 
Boulder is at the foot of the mountains 


and mountain canyons, and only 34 miles 
from Estes Park and Rocky Mountain Na- 


tional Park with its world-famous Trail 
Ridge Drive thru perpetual snow. Daily 
bus service. 
Dr. Guy Fox 

Director of Pupil Personnel, Denver 


Public Schools, Director of the Workshop 


Miss Helen Aliphin 
Supervisor of Intermediate Grades, Den- 
ver Public Schools, Associate Director 


Miss Rachel Davies 
R. J. Delano Schoo! for Crippled Chil- 
dren, Kansas City, Missouri 


Mrs. Bernice Johnson 
Columbian Elementary School, 


rs. Fronces Trucksess 
Art Supervisor, Boulder Public Schools 


Mr. George Wagner, Jr. 
Coordinator of Instruction, 
School, Denver 


FIVE WEEKS 


JUNE 15 — JULY 21 
1953 


jalists will also be available in Arts 
and Crafts, Business, Counseling, English, 
Journalism, Physica! Education, Mathema- 
tics, Science, Social Studies, Reading and 
Language Arts, Schoo! and Home Co- 
operation, The Core Curriculum. 


Laboratories: !n addition to the Curriculum 
Laboratory in the University Library, lab- 
oratories in Music, Arts and Crafts, and in 
Audio-Visual Education will be available. 


Recreational and Social Program: Con- 
certs, foreign movies, art exhibitions, spe- 
cial lectures and open discussions, plays, 
musical recitais, and mountain hiking lon 
same basis as to all summer students) 
are supplemented by special social and 
recreational events, including a rollicking 
steak fry on top of Flagstaff Mountain 
with Western program and beautiful pan- 
orama. 


Denver 


East High 


For Additional Information about the 
Workshop or Summer Sessions, address: 


Summer Session Office, 338 Macky 
University of 


COLORADO 


EARN A DEGREE 


Learn at Home sic nortan 

to you and your pupils! It establishes firmer leader" 

ship and builds group feeling » in spare 

time . . learn new. improve theds to teach 
et ea 


as 
ate new inter 
i Study 


li the BACHELOR OF 
course you are interest 5 in and 
m wupon for ill ustrat ed lesson and booklet, N« 


‘ bi ligation. 

UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 

ome E-433, 2000 So. Michigan, Chicago 16, Hl. | 

= Schoo! Mus. (Beginner's) Violin 

J Pu. School Mus. ( Supervisor's) Guitar 


Course Mandolin 
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nt Choral Conducting 


Dance Arranging Voice 
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Friends for Keeps 
(Continued from page 34) 


For tonight, yes,” she said. “But he 
nay belong to someone.” 

“He has no collar,” said Stan. 

“Tomorrow the police must be neti- 
fied,” she said. 

“What if no one claims him?” said 
Stan. “He needs a good home like 
ours.” 

“We'll talk about that later,” said 
Mother. 

“Oh, boy!” said Roy. 

“Oh, jov!” said Dale. 

“Maybe we'll have a dog!” said 
Stan. He would have an opportunity 
now to prove what a good master he 
could be. 

The next morning Stan, Dale, and 
Roy were dressed and downstairs early 
to see their new friend. 

“He's better; his nose is cold,” said 
Stan. Together they fixed a breakfast 
for him—cereal, raw egg, and milk. He 
had finished it all when Dad and 
Mother came downstairs. 

“Look, Dad, he can stand up now, 
said Stan 

“Better take him outside for a few 


suggested Mother. “I'll get 


minutes, 
breakfast.” 

When they brought him back in 
Dad said, “I believe he’s dachshund 
and beagle, mixed.” 

“How can you tell, Dad?” asked 
Stan. 

Because he has the long cylinder 
hodv and short forelegs of the dachs 
hund. But his hind les are like a 
beagle’s,’ he explained 

“What shall we call him? I've 
thought and thought,” said Stan 

\ dachshund is a German breed, 
but wait No point in naming the 
dog He's not ours said Dad 

“Fritz! Let's name him Fritz!” said 
Stan I mean if 

After breakfast it was time for 
school Star ind Dale said good-by 


he’s ours 


to Fritz, with Roy promising to look 
after him until they got home. Mother 
said she would notify the police 

In the afternoon both boys rushed 
in the door. “Has anvone called? Is 
Fritz all right?” they shouted. 

“He’s in the kitchen and no one has 
called vet,” said Mother. 

“Fritz knows just how to behave in 

house, sav.” said Roy ‘He's 
housebroken and evervthing. His bad 

is better, too. Look how he can 


tep on it 


Just then the telephone rang. “Don't 
nswer it, Mother Please It might 
hye Oh, Fritz!” 

What a relief when it turned out to 
a tr end call ng to te ll Mother 
she could come for luncheon Saturday 

That night Fritz limbed the stairs 


with Stan, and followed him into hi 
room. When Stan got into bed, Fritz 
crawled under the bed. 


“Young man. give that to me 
immediately '” 


THE INSTRUCTOR 


“We're friends, aren't we, Fritz?” 
said Stan. 

A brown tail thumped an answer. 

The next day and the days follow 
ing, the sound of the telephone brought 
panic into their hearts. Still no one 
called to claim Fritz. 

On Saturday, Mother saj@ “Some 
women are coming for luncHy You'd 
better put Fritz in the basement.” 

“Gee, even Mother's calling him 
Fritz now,” thought Stan as he called 
the dog downstairs 

Fritz whined behind the door when 
Stan ran to answer the doorbell Ile 


whimpered louder as the two women 
entered. 

Mother came in to greet them. 

“Oh, do you have a dog?” asked the 
woman with the feathers in her hat 

‘Yes, Mrs McPherson,” Mother 
said. “But—” 

“My daughter and grandchildren 
thought they were going to have a dog, 
but it didn’t last long. Just as well 
The live nan apartment, you know 

“We'd love to sce your dog,” said 
the other woman 

Stan,” said Mother, 
like to call Fritz?” 


“would you 


Stan opened the basement door and 
Fritz came in, wagging his tail against 
Stan’s legs. 

“Oh!” shricked Mrs. McPherson, 
backing away. “He looks just like my 
daughter's dog!” 

“But I found him.” Stan was hue- 
ging Fritz. “He was hurt, and cold 
and hungry.” 

“When did you find him?” 

“Just nine days ago, on the next 
street.” Two big teatS came into Stan's 
eves. “I have it marked on the cal 
endar.” 


Continued on page 94) 


Over 2,000,000 school children have 
played the Early Bird Game—Have yours? 


Kids from coast to coast love 
Kellogg’s Early Bird Breakfast 
Game because it’s so much fun 
to play. And teachers and 
mothers are 100% for it, too, 
because it develops the good 
breakfast habit . . . makes chil- 
dren more alert and responsive. 


Here’s how the game is 
played. You divide your class 
into four teams and, for four 
weeks, each pupil keeps track 
of all the days he eats the “basic 


breakfast”’ (fruit or juice, cereal, 
milk and bread with butter or 
margarine). Early Bird Buttons 
go to members of the winning 
team —and Early Bird Seals go 
to all pupils who make perfect 
records. 

Over two million youngsters 
have had fun — improved break- 
fast habits—playing the Early 
Bird Game. Get it started in 
your class. Fill in and mail 
coupon on page 86. 


Kellogg's Corn Flakes © 40% Bran Flakes © Raisin Bran Flakes © Shredded Wheat © Pep 
Corn Soya Rice Krispies All-Bran Krumbles Sugar Corn Pops Sugar Frosted Flakes 
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Mr. Early Bird supplies everything— 


F R E E ! Individual score cards, classroom 
scoreboord, prize buttons and seal, and instructions 
—everything you need to picy the Early Bird Game 
—will be furnished, free of cherge. Just fill in the 
coupon on page 86 of this magezine and mailteday. 
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New Records tains four short tunes __ “Swing Your steps. The few suggestions given on visit a pet shop and meet Paul Parrot 
os Partner” (YPR 9002, 78 rpm, $1.25 the record before the music plays and who imitates certain song phrases at 
Continued from page 39) consists of folk-dance music from Aus the rhythmic movement of the gay just the right place, Kitty Cat who 
dance for each grad acl tria, England, Italy, and the U.S.A tunes will motivate your little ones to purr-talks and sings about mice (natu- 
rd sells for ninety-five cents The “Schuplattler” with its tapping follow through and be charming in a rally), and Julian C. Mouse who is 

If you teach kindergarten, you may shoe sound, the Morris Dance with the very natural way. sure that he can catch a cat. 
that May Day plans do not always sound of tinkling bells (tied behind We have all heard the “People Are A clever quiz program develops with 
appropriate for your very young the knees of each performer), the Funny” program with Art Linkletter three dog contestants—King, Prince, 
recs. Many dan ire bevond the larantella with its gay tambourines, Meet the same genial fellow on a new and Rover. Surprisingly enough, the 
nprehension of kindergarten babes, |} and the Square Dance with its clever | record “Pets Are Funny” (Color bark of each dog, “Roof, roof,” is the 
nd the music seems to last forever calls will appeal to wee tots. No at Funes, A 126, 78 rpm, $1.25; also answer to Art’s question, “What cov- 
is a folk-dauce record that con tempt is made to teach actual dance | available on 45 rpm, $1.00). You will ers a house?” It all sounds like silly 
froth, but it’s tremendously clever, and 
is educational for the younger child. 


MING HABITS ith th The elder ones will enjoy it if you 
STIMULATE GOOD GROO wi e borrow the record from the kinder- 
garten teacher to liven up a dull aiter- 
noon, 

The back of the record jacket is an 
innovation. It’s a parrot picture that 
can be crayoned and wiped clean. 

For best results, use the new wash- 
able crayons Sounds impossible, 
doesn’t it, but it’s partly due to the 
special high gloss paper. 

If your class’s singing is in the dol- 
drums these days, buy “The Frog on 
the Bottom of the Lake” Color 
Tunes, A 130, 78 rpm, $1.25; also 
available on 45 rpm, $1.00). Here's 
a peck at one of the nine verses. 

“There’s a wing on the flea on the 
curl in the hair of the wart on the toe 
of the foot of the leg of the frog in 
the bottom of the lake.” 

Don't be surprised by the frog's 
merry croak at the end. This is a 
record every teacher in the school will 
want to borrow! 


Easter Parade 


(Continued from page 59) 


PUSSY wWiLLows (enter marching 
and chanting 
We are the Pussy Willows, 

Many are we. 
Our fur is as soft 
As a kitten’s can be! 

MARYBETIH jumping up and clap- 
ping her hands)—Spring must have 
come if the pussy willows are here. 
| individual Inspection Patrol Sheets — EASTER BUNNY~Hush, Marybeth! 
Here come the Jack-in-the-Pulpits! 

JACK-IN-THE-PULPITS (enter march- 
home. Sheets record the individual child's score. ing and chanting 


colorfully printed on both sides — link school and 


Through them your efforts to foster good cleanliness We, too are here to greet the spring 
habits in the schoolroom are checked on -— and With every bird and growing thing. 
supplemented — by the parents. Most parents co- MARYBETH (quietly talking to her- 
elf)—Now that the rain has stopped 
| must go down in the glen and look 
for the jack-in-the-pulpits. 

EASTER BUNNY~ Marybeth, it’s only 
good manners to pay attention to the 
parade and stop talking so much. 
This Gayly Colored Wall Chart... 20’ x 26” ManynETH (meckly)—Yes, Easter 
Bunny. What comes next? 

FASTER BUNNY (announcing in a 


ringing tone of voice The Golden 
stickers are provided stickers in the form of miniature cakes of . ‘ Daffodils! 


operate wholeheartedly when they are kept informed 


of the child's progress in cleanliness habits. 


for posting in your classroom shows the day-by-day cleanliness and 


grooming record of each child for a 4-weeks’ period. 4 kinds of 


one 


Ivory Soap for perfect scores; yellow stickers to indicate “caution”; om gee WY (Daffodils march in. Each 
red stickers to indicate “Stop!"; Merit Badge stickers to show a ; twirls in place and makes a low bow 


good week's record. Space for 40 names is provided. If your class : to the Easter Bunny and Marybeth. 
is larger, ask for free additional charts 415 she EASTER BUNNY (announcing The 
Tulips, red, white, pink, and yellow, 
Tulips march in, sing a little spring 


_ THIS COUPON WILL BRING You song, and bou dec ply to Easter Bunny 
_ FREE PATROL MATERIAL This Free “Cleanliness Game” | “"¢ ‘00% ane 


EASTER BUNNY announcing 


Makes Daily Inspections Fun! | Blue, Purple, and White Violets 


Violets march in, sway, and bou 
In thousands of schools from coast to coast, teachers | to Easter Bunny and Marybeth 

have been successfully using The Ivory Inspection ALL PUPPETS (march two by two 
Patrol to stimulate student interest in cleanliness singing, and then exit a et oe 
and good grooming habits Enthusiasm for this We part Springs 
popular program has increased year after year. Winter “ee gone at last! Hooray, 


When classes are divided into patrols and the game I looray! , ; 
We greet the spring with our hearts 


gets under way, the interest in daily cleanliness and full of joy 
good grooming perks up surprisingly. Pupils have @ | Pyeryone loves us, every girl, every 
real incentive to improve and parents cooperate boy! 


by helping their children win better scores. maryseTi—Oh, Easter Bunny, what 
a lovely Easter Parade we do have! 


Order the Ivory Inspection Patrol material for your | I'l] never envy Jean again 
classes with the coupon at left. (Continued on page 83) 


PROCTER & GAMBLE, Education Dept. X, P. O. Box 599—Cincinnati 1, Ohio 
1 am interested in the new Ivory Inspection Patrol program. Please send 


me sufficient material for = __ students. 


NAME OF SCHOOL 


city OR TOWN 


TEACHER'S NAME : 


This offer good only in United States, its possessions, 
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Easter Parade 
(Continued from page 82) 


EASTER BUNNY (Kindly)—I am glad 
your eyes are open at last, my dear 
Nothing can be as beautiful as spring 
n the country. 


MARYBETH—You are right, Easter 
Bunny. 
EASTER BUNNY—Good-by. (Evits.) 


MARYBETH 
he nc h, 
‘tops 
dream! 
Easter 
Farm may be a lot 
Jean's city parade, but I am sure it’s 
every bit as pretty. After ali, Jean's 
parade only lasts a day, but we have 
ours all the happy weeks of spring. 
Exits.) 


rises from the 
starts to hum “Easter Parade a 
suddenly)—My, what a 

But it was a nice one! Our 
Parade here on Dingle Dell 
different from 


awakens, 


funny 


Benny Balltail 


(Continued from page 32) 


Benny even jumped farther than 
anyone else and won the broad jump. 
And he jumped higher and won the 
high jump. He threw the shot-put 
and the discus, and the javelin! 

When the rabbits finally sat down 
to the picnic lunch, Benny Balltail 
had twelve blue ribbons! And every- 
one was talking about him and the 
amazing record he had made. 

Benny sat very tall and thanked 
everyone for their congratulations. He 
could hardly wait until time to meas- 
ure. Surely he would be the tallest 
in his age group today! 

But he wasn't! When Benny stood 
against the fence with his own-aged 
friends he was still the smallest! He 
could hardly believe it, but it was 
true. Great tears gathered in Benny's 
eyes, and spilled down his cheeks. 

“My goodness, Benny!” his mother 
cried in alarm ‘You're overtired.” 


“Oh-h-h!” Benny cried. “I worked 
so hard. I exercised so much. I 
thought I'd surely be the tallest this 
year.” 


“But why should you wish to be 
tall?” his father asked. “My gracious, 
you are the strongest rabbit at the 
whole picnic!” 

“And the fastest!” 
Pinkears 

“Mercy me! 
blue ribbons,” 

“You're a champion,” 
Fluffyfur. “Oh, Benny, 
wonderful!” And she 
at Benny. 

“You mean—” he sputtered. “Oh, 
Pamela, would you walk with me?” 

“Why, Benny, I'd be proud to,” said 
Pamela and she slipped her little pink 
paw under his arm. “I don’t especial- 
lv admire tall rabbits,” she said ear- 
nestly, “but I do ability and 
accomplishment. I think you are 
simply wonderful.” 

And so Benny 


said Grandfather 


I wish I'd won twelve 
Gilbert cried. 

said Pamela 
I think you're 
smiled sweetly 


admire 


walked home with 
Pamela. And he no longer felt bad 
about being the smallest because he 
knew that no matter how small one 
may be one can still do things well! 


Belinda’s Surprise 
(Continued from page 34) 


“This will be a big pudding,” she 
said, as she poured more water over 
the rice. 

The rice kept on swelling. Soon the 
large kettle was more than half full 

“Surely it will not swell any more,” 
said Belinda. She looked rather be- 
wildered, and Brother Ben began to be 
glad he had not thought of the sur- 
prise, after all. 

But the rice kept on cooking and 
swelling, and soon the large kettle was 
nearly full. 


“I'm making a pudding,” faltered 
Belinda. She did not know whether 


“We must find something larger to 
put it in,” said Belinda, “or it will boil 
over on the stove.” to laugh or cry. “I wanted to surprise 

‘There isn’t anything larger,” said you,” she added, sadly. 

Brother Ben, “except the new tub “A pudding in a washtub?” ex- 
Mother bought yesterday.” claimed Mrs. Bunny. She leoked into 

“Then we must use the tub,” said the littl tub. “What in the world 
Belinda, and she washed and dried it shall I do with a tub of rice pudding?” 
carefully, and just in time, for the ket- Two big tears stood in Belinda’s 
tle was full to the brim eyes. All the little bunnies looked very 

She had the rice safely in the tub. sad, and Brother Ben felt sorry for 


and was adding more water, when in Belinda. 

came Mother Bunny. “My gracious,” said Mrs. Bunny. 
“Whatever are vou doing, Belinda? “You have made enough pudding for 

Washing clothes?” she asked. | a family reunion. Well, I will show 


you how to finish it, and we will have 
all our cousins in for supper. There 
isn’t one cousin your age who has ever 
made one rice pudding, let alone a 
washtub full.” 

All the little bunnies began to smile 
again. They sat in a row and watched 
Belinda finish the pudding, while 
Mrs. Bunny showed her how. 

“And after this,” said Mrs. Bunny 
with a twinkle in her eye, “always use 
a cookbook, for we cannot eat a tub of 
pudding every night for supper.” 

But all the little bunnies thought 
that THEY could.) 


shorp and clear. delay s0 that you con talk about MODERN 


permanently fastened to the machine. Guesswork ond 


A. B. DICK COMPANY, Dept. IR-353-S 
5700 Towhy Avenve 
Chicage 31, illinois 


Please send information about your new spirit duplicator. 
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Sy. 
NEW... and you could call it | 
the ‘'Teacher’s Duplicator’ 
“Teacher's Duplicator” 
Everyone can run it. Assign duplicating Ge more on he 8 
| number of things in nongrowing period of 
3 se it is fost, Dick spirit THE FIRST NAME IN DUPLICATING 
Copiesare sharp. the new A 8 
| copies in ony “or of 
| brilliant colors. Loods 225 sheets of the fick 
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Son, 
Bene 
A 


A Learning-by-Doing 


Activity 


For Grades 1 


Boys and girls enjoy expressing themselves through art activities. 
Their experiences from the classroom breakfast party will serve as a 
good subject for original posters, murals, or cutouts which could be 
placed in a hallway exhibit, in the windows or bulletin boards in the 
classroom. The illustrations could stress such points as getting dressed 
for breakfast, setting the table for breakfast, and the five foods for a 
good breakfast. 

This is one of many learning experiences described in the Elemen- 
tary Breakfast Teaching Unit for grades 1 - 2+ 3 edited by Laura 
Oftedal, Laboratory School, University of Chicago. It includes a 
24-page Teacher's Manual, ‘‘A Classroom Breakfast Party and Other 
Classroom Activities,” size 8" x 104%", which covers many teaching 
suggestions for graded activities . . . suggestions for curriculum inte- 
gration and authoritative background nutrition facts for teaching the 
importance of eating a good breakfast. 

Aiso included in the complete teaching unit are: 

FOR THE CLASSROOM: A Breakfast Calendar, size 12” x 18", in full color, 
with activity suggestions for four months. 


FOR CHILDREN: 30 Leoflets in picture form 
for coloring, prepared for class or home use. 


FREE... Send for this unit for Grades 1*2*3 


' Educational Director 

| CEREAL INSTITUTE, me. 

4 135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Ilinois 

, Please send me FREE Breakfast Teaching Unit for 1 

GRADES 1+ 2¢3. 

; 

| Name 

' CEREAL INSTITUTE, inc. 
A research and educational 

q 46a devoted to the betterment 
of national nutrition 

City Zone State 

' 


135 South LaSalle Street, 
Chicago 3, Illi 


High School 


at Home 


Window Picture 
Course FR Blackboard Border 
Many Finish in 2 Years, |. 


ANN MARIE, 5932 Newburg Ave., Dept. A-46, Chicago 31 


are Hulletin om request. 
American Sense. Dept at 58th, Chicage 37 


The NEW VAPORITE PEN 
Makes 101 Classroom Jobs 
EASIER for YOU! 


Making Flash Cards Lining Blackboards 
Constructing Graphs Manuscript Writing 
Preparing Games Music Charts 
Drawings and Sketches Marking Athletic Equipment 


Here's the perfect classroom helper for you—the new Vaporite Marking 
Pen! Your self-filling Vaporite Pen is simple to use—no valves to clog 
or stick—and Vaporite Ink dries instantly without smearing! Vaporite 
Pens come in four sizes, from fine to heavy lines . . . with seven colorful 
Vaporite Inks to add new interest and variety to all your classroom proj- 
ects. Depend on your Vaporite Pen for printing and mark- 
ing that’s easier and faster than any pen or marking instru- 
ment you've tried before! Write today for your FR 

copy of the Teacher's Vaporite Bulletin and price list. 


TIME-SAVING SPECIALTIES 
701 New York Life Building Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 


Write for information on fast-profit dealerships now 
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The Foggy Ferry 


(Continued from page 32) 


welcoming toot, pulled his ferry out 
of the Slip as the other came in. 

All over the harbor, ships, tugs, 
small boats, barges, were bleating like 
lost sheep. Each craft had a different 
whistle or horn. Mixed with these 
ndises were the clangs of the buoy 
bells, the shriek of the sirens on other 
piers, the ships’ bells, and the deep 
warning horns on the danger spots. 

Father and Martin stood at the rail 
on the main deck, trying to understand 
all the answers of the 
bells and horns and whistles, 

All at once, directly in front of 
them, an unseen tug crossed their 
path, hooting shrilly and excitedly: 

“Don't come near me!” 

“Don't come near me!” 


questions and 


And the deep-throated foghorn of 
the staid ferry answered in scolding 
tones, “Get out of my way, child.” 


Once the freighter’s whistle sounded 
out of the grayness. They were so 
close that Martin could hear the ring- 
ing of the ship’s bell and the voices of 
the deck hands. The ferry horn sent 
out a surprised yelp, the captain re- 
versed engines, and they drew away 
from the freighter. The ferry horn 
hooted thoughtfully, “Whew! That was 
a close one!” 

Father was glad when they heard 
the ringing buoy bell on the channel 
because it meant that they were in the 
right lane. Then Martin heard the 
deep blast of the foghorn on the tip 
of Governor's Island He had been 
hearing it for a long time under all 
the other noises. It was like a fat bull- 
frog croaking deeply among all the 
peeping frogs in a pond. What did it 
sav’? Martin thought it said: 

“Whooooooo!” 


“Danger-r-r-r!” 

“Danger-r-r-r!” 

Martin felt very grown up because 
he knew so many of the sounds 
Father would tell him every night 
about the harbor and the signals. And 
here was Martin, standing on 
and slippery deck, wisps of fog curling 
around him, just like an old sea hand 
With the other passengers he strained 
to see through the gray blanket. 

“Now, Martin, listen,” said Father 
“What's our ferry saying now,” 

And Martin heard: 

“Hoot Hoot 

“Where is my slip?” 

“Where is my slip?” 

“See, we're sailing near the docks 
and our ferry has to ask her way in.” 

Father and Martin listened a mo- 
ment, and then they heard the wel- 
coming, comforting blasts from the 
sister ferry in her Manhattan slip. 

“Hoot! Hoot! Hoot! Hoot!” 

“T am right here.” 

“T am right here.” 

The siren on the end of the slip 
wailed, but not as sadly 
cause it knew that one more ferry had 
made crossing. The ferry in 
the slip and the siren on the dock led 
them in. And finally Martin saw the 
sides of the slip, like outstretched 
arms, waiting to welcome them. 

The foggy ferry eased herself into 
the slip, gave a happy, contented little 
toot, and settled for a ten-minute rest 
before facing the fog again. 

Martin and Father went off with 
the passengers, had a glass of choco- 
late milk in the ferryhouse at the hot- 
dog stand, and then went right back 
on the foggy ferry to sail home to 
Mother. 


a wet 


Hoooot! Hoooot!” 


as usual, be- 


a safe 


MME? 
BY RAIL 


For a leisurely, carefree 
vacation in FRANCE 
AND EUROPE be sure 
to secure all your rail 
travel accommodations 
before you leave. 
See your Travel Agent 
or call at any of 


our 3 offices. 


NATIONAL 
RAILROADS 


France ond Europe." 


FRENCH NATIONAL RAILROADS, 610 FIFTH AVE, N. Y. 
Dept. IN-3 


400 Montgomery St., San Francince. Co! 1231 St. Catherine St, W., Montreal: @. 
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Correct Telephone Usage 
(Continued from page 43) 


The various discussions resulted in 
profitable handwork. Drawings were 
made of the types of telephones and 
those explaining a party line. Right 
and wrong techniques in telephone us- 
age were displayed. Posters showing 
dial systems were also made. 


Conclusion 


At the conclusion of the study, I, 
the teacher, sat down to try to evalu- 
ate honestly and objectively, the 
worth-whileness of this project. I be- 
lieve that my pupils made and are stil! 
making a more conscious effort to 
speak correctly. They have developed 
a keener desire to be courteous on the 
telephone and at all times. They now 
have a better understanding of others’ 
rights and a more neighborly attitude 
when sharing a common commodity 


the telephone. The group seems to co- | 


operate better with one another in 
working on committees. They now 
take more care in handling the tele- 
phone because they have a better un 
derstanding of how delicate the mech- 
anism is. A greater appreciation of 
the scientific contributions of great in- 
ventors has evolved. 

EpiroriaL Note: The “Telephone Pack- 
age” described in this unit is available 
to all teachers. Contact the nearest 
Bell Telephone business office for com- 
plete information. 


The Prim Pussycat 
(Continued from page 59) 


(Puffy shakes her head.) 

BUFFY (crossly)—It is simply use- 
less. She’s just entirely different from 
any kitten we've ever known. Come 
on, let’s play over in the next field for 
awhile. ( Exits.) 

MuFFY—AIl right. 
be some butterflies over there. 
exits, followed by Fluffy.) 

Puffy remains.) 
Willow Tree begins to weep.) 

purFy (startled)—Why, what is the 
matter? 

WILLOW TREE—I don’t know, but I 
am always sad. 

puFFY (walking a little way from 
Willow Tree so as to look at her)— 
How foolish you are! Now if you had 
reason to be sad, that would be dif- 
ferent. 

WILLOW TREE (crossly)—Well, you 
don’t look so happy yourself. 

purry (slowly)—I guess I'm not. I 
thought I was, even though I don’t 
romp with the others, but somehow | 
don't feel very gay. 


Perhaps there'll 


(Also 


WILLOW TREE—Why don’t you go and | 


romp with them? 

purry—Somehow I just can’t. (She 
sighs.) 

WILLOW TREE (also sighing)—Well, 
I guess I understand. I'm not like the 
other trees. They don’t weep. 

purry (still thinking)—Perhaps I'd 
be happier if I had something to do— 
something useful maybe. 

WILLOW TREE (cheering up)—Per- 
haps that is my trouble too, Maybe if 
I had something useful to do, instead 
of just drooping these limp leaves— 

(Woods Fairy enters, walking light- 
ly and carrying a wand. She stops 
near Willow Tree and Puffy.) 

purry—A fairy! Oh my goodness! 

WILLOW TREE—The Woods Fairy. I 
have seen her often, but you haven't 
because you're just a little house kit- 
ten who plays in the meadow rarely. 

woops FAIRY—That’s right. I am the 
Woodland Fairy. I came because I 
heard you both say you are not happy. 
I can give each of you something use- 
ful to do. 
purry (eagerly )—What? 

WILLOW TREE (eagerly 


woops FAIRY (to Puffy)—Since you 
don’t like to romp and play like all 
real kittens, you can be a tree kitten 
You can sit on Willow's branch and 
keep her company all the time. Then 
she will not be lonely. 

purry (delightedly)—Oh, I'd like 
that. 

woops FAIRY (zwarningly)—But there 
can never be a change. Once you de- 
cide upon it, you must always stay 
with Willow. 

purry (nodding)—That's all right 

woops Fairy (to Willow Tree 
And as for you, you will no longer 


weep, for you will be one of the signs 
of spring. When people see Puffy sit- 
ting with you, they will know the flow- 
ers will all soon bloom. Do you think 
that is being useful? 


WILLow TREE (to Puffy)~ You aren't 
sorry, are you? 

(Puffy shakes her head as Muffy, 
Buffy, and Fluffy romp in, across the 


stage and off.) 


WiLLow TREE (joyfully)—Oh, yes! Burry (off stage)—Don'’t you want 
To tell people of spring! to come, Puffy? 

Fairy (joins hands of Willow Tree purry (to Willow Tree)—I like this 
and Puffy)—There, Puffy, you are of better. Just wait till the children find 


the plant folk rather than of the ani us. What do you suppose they will 
mal. (Takes scissors from her pocket call us? 
and snips the longest of Willow Tree’s WILLOW TREE (thinking) 
green streamers. And you, Willow, perhaps. No—I know! 
are no longer a weeping one. I hope purry (happily)—Oh, 
you won't be sorry. {Evxits.) it—pussy willow. 


Kitty-tree 
Pussy willow! 
yes, that’s 


O 


Write today for a copy of the article, 
“Our Four Great Faiths”, and for reprints of 
this advertisement. Mail request to 
J. B. Shores, Director, Employe-Publie Relations, 
Texas and Pacific Railway, Dallas, Texas. 
No charge, of course. 


Number Two of a Series 


Iw THE FAITH WE PLACE IN Gop .. . in ourselves as 
individuals . . . in our fellow men and... in Freedom — 
rests the future of our nation! 


The faith of our country’s founders was a sturdy 
and simple faith. 

They believed in the Power which sustains through any crisis. 
Upheld and guided by that Power, they believed in 
their own strength to do: to achieve, to build. 


And, thus sustained and fortified, they believed that 
Freedom was more than an abstract dream: 
they made it an accomplished fact. 


This Freedom is our children’s birthright — ours to hand on to 
them and to their children — undiminished, und iled 


This is a sacred trust — one in which we must not fail. 
Yet these are troubled times. What can we do? 


We can do as those before us did . . . renew the spirit 
that built our country. 
We need . .. Faith in God, Who answers prayer . . . 
Faith in ourselves, and in our work ... Faith in 
our fellow men, their courage and their honesty . . . 
Faith in Freedom . . . and in its strength! 
When we have done these things — and only then — can we 
be secure in the knowledge that our children will be free 
and our country safe. 


We must not fail. 


TEXAS AND PACIFIC RAILWAY 
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Aelpful “leaching Materials 


FILL IN COMPLETELY 
the coupons for the items 
you want. Clip these cou- 
pons and send them in one 
envelope—with any required remittance—directly to Coupon 
Service, THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Dansville, N.Y. 


Clip each coupon individually. Coupons are on pages 86, 
88, 94, 96, 98, 100, 102 (Travel), and 104 (Travel). 


KELLOGG COMPANY, Home Economics Services. Please send me Kellogg's Early 
Breakfast Game with colorful wall poster, score folder for each pupil, prize buttons for 
Pupils in winning team, and seal for each pupil with perfect score. There are 
children in my class. (See Page 61.) 


INS. 425 


for 


A Unit on Clothing for 
Slow Learners 
(Continued from page 63) 


In art class, the children experiment- 
ed with designs that could be used for 
textiles, 

During the unit, the children 
washed, ironed, and mended articles 
of clothing. The girls made aprons for 
themselves, and some made them for 
their little sisters. Some made doll 
clothes, and one boy made a shirt for 
himself, 

In arithmetic class, the problems 
had to do with the cost of materials 
and clothing. The group made a de- 
tailed estimate of how much it costs 


clothing a family. One very well- 
clothed boy complained less about the 
other things his father did not buy 
him. 

3. They learned to be more careful 
of their own appearance, trying espe- 
cially to keep their clothes clean and 
mended. One of the girls said to her 
mother, “It is time to let down some 
of my hems,” and the girl went to 
work and fixed the dresses for herself. 

4. They learned what materials var- 
ious articles of clothing are ordinarily 
made of, how to recognize them, and 
the sources and method of manufac- 
ture, 

5. They added to their knowledge 
of the development of man, the his- 
tory of their own country, and the life 


to clothe a boy for a year. 

At the end of the unit, “Our Cloth- 
ing Book” was made. The covers were 
made of chipboard. An all-over de- 
sign, appropriate for textile decora- 
tion, was painted on, and then shel- 
lacked. The book contained many of 
the things already displayed on post- 
ers, stories about clothing written by 
the class, and the arithmetic problems 
on clothing costs, 


of peoples of other countries. 


Ellen’s Big Chance 


SQUARE DANCE ASSOCIATES. Please send me information on Ed Durlacher's new sim- 7 ' oes 
(Continued from page 36 


plified system for teaching square dancing. Include information on teaching rhythms to 
the very young, as wel! as the teaching of couple dances and mixers. 


Two days before opening night, Miss 

Richie called the cast together. “We're 
going on with Margie taking 
Billie’s place this morning,” she told 
Throughout the unit there was em- them. “Mrs. Dixon just called me to 
City ; phasis on the importance of a good 5Y that Billie woke up with some 
appearance, and the part played by SUSP! ious-looking red spots on_ her 
clean, well kept, appropriate clothing. face, and she thought it best to keep 
Films helped to clarify this aspect of her home from school until the doctor 
the study. checks her. 
. Ellen’s heart gave a jump. 
Billie! Suppose she had something 
serious that would cause her to miss 
her chance! 

At noon, Ellen stopped Miss Richie 


INS. 423 


Stage 


Street or R.D 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS. Please send me a4 tree copy of "On the 
Track 1953 edition of an illustrated guide to the nature, availability, and source of free 
teaching aids on railroad transportation. 


INS. 67 


Poor 
Evaluation 
1. The children added a list of com- 
monly used words to their speaking 
and reading vocabularies. Each child. 
had learned to spell the number of the hall. “Have you heard any 
words which he was able to learn more from Billie?” she asked. 
One boy said, “This is the first time in “She has the measles,” the teacher 
my life I have got all my spelling told her. “Isn't it a shame?” 
words right.” ‘ ‘ Ellen nodded. “I know she feels 
2. They came to appreciate some terrible about it. But, Miss Richie,” 
thing of their parents’ problems in (Continued on page 99) 


No. Pupils 


City . 3-53 


Please send me your colorful brochure which describes the Eye 


EYE GATE HOUSE, INC. 
Ge 


City 


WHEAT FLOUR INSTITUTE, DEPT. 1-3, Free Teaching Aids. Please send me a free re 
view copy of the handbook on foods and nutrition, EAT TO LIVE, together with your latest 
catalog listing more than 30 additional free charts, booklets and other materials to heip 
teach nutrition and health classes 


-GUMMED PAPER 


City 
The ART MEDIUM 
SILVER BURDETT COMPANY, Audio-Visual Division. Please send me your teaching. re- 
source unit on the social studies filmstrip program entitied ‘Then and Now in the United $ e P s t 


Children love to make things with col- 
orful Adventure Gummed Paper. All 
kinds of projects 


INS. 244 


City State 


Easter egg decor- 
baskets, 
cards, programs, Mother's Day gifts, 
ete.—can be worked up quickly and 
easily with this beautiful paper. 15 
brilliant colors and tints including 
City gold and silver. 


REVERE CAMERA. Please send me information about Revere Tape Recorders including 


your new model, BALANCED TONE REVERE NO. 700, as shown in advertisement on back 


ations, bunnies, greeting 


INS. 434 


School Name & Address 


IDEAL SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. Ides! Adventure Gummed Paper Samples. Please send 
FREE Color Samples of Adventure Gummed Paper (in biack and 14 beautiful colors) as 
recommended for Easter and Mother's Day projects in the Ideal Advertisement on this 


No. 870, 25 sheets (8 x 10 in.) assorted colors, 
50c plus postage. 


Jessie Todd's New 36 Page Book “Art Projects 
with Gummed Paper’ illustrates dozens of actual 
classroom projects (many in full color). 


Str 
waied ART PROJECTS by Jessie Todd, $1.00 plus 


DA-LITE SCREEN CO., INC. Please send booklet ‘Color Magic’’ which describes how 
the new Da-Lite Screen gains added brilliance and color for you from your slides and 
movies. 


Order paper and book today 
from your school supply dealer! 


IDEAL SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 
8322 Birkhoff Avenue - Chicago 20, Illinois 


Street of ... 


City 
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and the fully ustrated 1952-1953 edition of the Eye Gate 
ome 2 - Filmstrip Catalog. (Please see our advertisement on Page 7.) 
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The Months of the Year 
(Continued from page 58) 


# poem about the March wind, he is 
active, dramatizing the poem. He 
exits when the poem is finished. 

Children sing the windmill 
while human windmills turn arms 
rhythmically with music. March again 
speaks, saying: “Once the wind helped 
Wynken, Blynken, and Nod.” Stars 
and the Moon replace the “windmills’ 
and “clothesline posts’ at rear. As 
one child recites the first stanza of 

Wynken, Blynken, and Nod,” the 
three fishermen appear in a wooden 
shoe (improvised trom a cardboard 
shoe, secured to a wagon and drawn 
slowly across the stage by a long rope 
The Moon and Stars speak their lines 
as they occur in the poem, while one 
or more children recite the narrative. 

March rises again when the players 

have taken their seats, and 
‘Sometimes Easter comes in March. 
Then of course we look for the Easter 
Bunny. Iwo or three girls sing 
Ilere Comes Peter Cottontail,” with 
the entire group joming in the chorus, 
while a costumed Bunny hops about 
giving goodies to the children from his 
Easter basket. Any other songs or read- 
ings suitable for March may be given 
at the close of the part that March 
plays. 

April rises and speaks: “The second 
spring month is April, the month of 
rain. Who likes the rain?” 

Choral reading Who Likes the 
Rain?” with Group One giving the 
first stanza, Group Two the second 
stanza, Group Three the third stanza, 
and so on. The last stanza is given as 
a solo by a little boy dressed for rain 
who dramatizes the lines. 

Next, three or fowr girls with um- 
wellas sing a rain song with appro- 


song, 


SavVs, 


priate actions, 

\ boy announces: What do you 
say that we all go down to the brook 
to look for pussy willows?” The group 
Oh, yes, let's.” Then 
they sing a « ouple of pussy-willow songs. 

May announces: May is the last 
month. May is called the 
Any May Day and 
garden songs may be sung 

The following is the actual dialogue 
used during the rest of the program. 

romMy— Thank you, Spring, for the 
cood time. I know now that all the 
other seasons have fun too. 

cLass—Oh, yes, they do. But before 
you go, won't you come down to the 
brook with us? 

romMy~—No, thank you, I must leave 
now and learn the names of ail the 
Good-by, all. 


responds with 


spring 
month of flowers.” 


months and seasons 
Cood-byv. 


{LASS 
Tommy takes his place near the 
front again and studies his paper 


When the curtains open again we sce 

a blue brook above which appear all 

the members of the cast, each wearing 


a frog mask painted green. (Each 
made his own 

romMy—Who are you? 

rrocs—We are the froggies that 


went to school, 
Deo froggies go to school? 


TOMMY 

FrROGS—QOh, ves! 

romMy—Do you learn things as we 
children do? 

rroGsS—QOh, yes, of course 


romMy~—I don’t think you have t 
learn the seasons and months of the 
vear as we do. 


rrRoGS—Oh, ves, we do. Just hear 


us They enumerate the months 
romMy—Oh, my! How did you 
learn them so well? 


FROGS—First we study; then we play 
Like this: Sing 

Twenty froggies went to school 

Down beside the rushing pool; 

I'wenty little coats of green, 

Twenty vests all white and clean 


“We must be on time!” said they 
“First we study; then we play. 
That's the way we keep the rule, 
When we froggies go to school.” 
Repeat melody with 

Croak, croak, croak, croak, 

Croak, croak, croak, and so on. 


The curtain closes and Tommy 
wakes up, rubs his eyes, and jumps to 
his feet, exclaiming “Why! I must 
been dreaming! How real it 
I wonder whether I can say 
Walks along the 
months aloud 
I know them!” 


have 
se med! 
the months now.” 
stage naming the 
“Why, that was easy! 


Reprints of the picture in this advertisement, 
without the advertising text, for use in your 
classroom will be sent free upon request. Address 
The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Georgia, 


Seurces of Songs and Poems 


Spring. “Spring Is Here” in American 
Singer I (American Book Co.). “A 
Spring Puzzle" in Progressive Music | 
(Silver Burdett). 


March Wind—*“The Winds of March” 
in The Music Hour, Fourth Book 
(Silver Burdett). Makes a good choral 
reading. “The Romp” on page 33 of 


“The Windmill” in Singing 
Days, “World of Music” (Ginn). 

Fantasy.—“Wynken, Blynken, and Nod” 
in Required Poems for Reading and 
Memorizing (Owen 

Easter.—“Here Comes Peter Cottontaii” 
(obtain records or sheet music from 
local dealers). 


Kain.—“Who Likes the Rain?” in Golden 
Book of Poetry (Simon and Schuster) 
“Rain Song” in The Music Hour, First 
Book (Silver Burdett). “On a Rainy 
Day” in Singing Days (Ginn). 

Pussy Willows.—“Pussy Willow” in 
Merry Songs for Boys and Girls 
(Follett). “Catkins” in New Music 
Horizons Ill (Silver Burdett). 

May Day.——“Winding the May Pole” in 
Senge of Childhood (Ginn). “May 
Song” in Progressive Music I. 

Gardens.—“In My Garden” in Sing a 
Song (Ginn). “Our Garden” and 
“Planting My Garden” in American 
Singer 1. 

Frogs.—-“Twenty Froggies Went to 
School” in Churchill-Grindell Song 
Book No. Ill 


~ 
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manufacturer of hundreds of articles 
sold ’round the world. Bustling, busy 
city. But not too busy to enjoy 


ice-cold Coca-Cola. In Glasgow, as in 


they know you work better when _— 


~ 


—— 


Glasgow—ship builder to 
the British Commonwealth, 


the pause that refreshes with 


every industrial center, 


you work refreshed. 
“ 
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Clyde washes Glasgow 
tha busy Scots work refreshed 
Rig 
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“Jeaching 


FILL IN COMPLETELY 


the coupons for the items 
you want. Clip these cou- 
pons and send them in one 


envelope—with any required 


lly 


individ 


Clip each 
88, 94, 96, 


are on pages 86, 


98, 100, 102 theeetle and 104 (Travel). 


Please send me free 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY. 


Aids materia 


information on the 
designed to give visual meaning to number experience 


latest Number 


INS. 325 
Name Grade 
City Zone State 3-53 
inc., Educotional Director. Send me Breakfast Teaching Unit for 
INS. 9 
Name 
Street or R.D 
City . Zone State 3-53 
CEREAL — Inc., Educational Director. Send me Breakfast Teaching Unit for 
GRADES 4 
INS. 9 
Name 
Street or 
City Zone State © 3-53 


Please send me 


FRANK 
History offer 


H. FLEER CORPORATION. 
See ed on Page 91.) 


information on your American Pictorial 


273 
Grade 
Street or R.D. No. Pupils 
City Zone State 3-53 
TEACHERS UNDERWRITERS. | am interested in knowing about T.C.U.'s ‘'10- 
Way Protect Policy against accident, sickness, and quarantine, at a cost of less than 
anchela 
INS. 418 
Grade 
Street or R.D. No. Pupils 
City Zone State 3-53 
iad CUSHMAN & DENISON MFG. CO., Dept. Ti-3. Please send FLO-MASTER SCHOOL BUL- 
4 LETIN, showing many ways @ teacher can use the FLO-MASTER FELT TIP PEN 
. INS. 377 
Grade 
Street or R.D No. Pupils 
City Zone State 3-53 
FIRST LOAN COMPANY, Dept. Y-133. Please send me, in a plain envelope, complete 
nformation about your Borrow-By-Mail service for teachers, as described on Page iii 
INS. 328 
Street of A.D. School 
4 City Zone State 3-53 
cS DITTO, INC. Please send me Information about the new DITTO D-10 Direct Process 
- Duplicator Catalog of your 65 new Workbooks for reproduction on gelatin and direct 
(liquid) process machines 
INS. 45 
Name Grade 
Street or R.D No. Pupils 
4 
Sr City County State 3-53 
. AMPRO CORPORATION. Please send me your new audio-visual teaching aids 
“Teaching with an Ampro Tape Recorder 
“Teaching with lémm Motion Picture Projectors Check one or both.) 
%, INS. 428 
Attention of ........ 
. Zone State 3-53 
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for 


remittance—directly to Coupon 
Service, THE INSTRUCTOR prrscaeee Dansville, N.Y. 


Creative Dramatics 


Continued from page 58) 
songs It could ¢be the teacher, 
child trom another grade, or each kin- 
dergarten child could give one intro- 
duc ory speech 
One reason for selecting that play 
for the magazine is that its general 
plan could be used at any season o1 
holiday time. The program for second- 
graders (page 58) has a somewhat sim 
ilar organization. Compare the two to 
t an idea of the difference in capa 
bilities between the age groups The 
Months of the Year” has a bit more 
plot and the selections are naturally 
suited to the powers of seven-y« ir-olds. 
hither of thes program plans could 
be used in developing a program to 
\ 1 ru close of school 
Your lithe TN) fans who enjoy 
Kuk Fran, and Ollie” will take to 
the idea of combining real children 
md puppets as suggested in Laster 
Parad | 9 Be sure to read 
the production notes carefully but 
don't be | ted by them. Homemade 
les could be projected on a screen 
for the parade part. Less creative but 
very eflective would be kodachrome 
slides of spring flowers and birds. This 
playlet is also a natural medium for 
using the old standby “movie” that 
children make by attaching a long 
strip of paper to vertical rollers. Any 
of these devices would provide 
means whereby a very few children 
could give an entire program 
The Prim Pussycat page 59) al 
xo calls for tew characters The sug 
gestion for using toys as puppets is 
one that children who aren't ready for 
the more exacting forms of puppetry 
will welcome, but real children can 
have fun acting the play too The 
playful kittens will enjoy rolling and 
tumblis ind no child would mind 
being Willow Tree, for that is not just 
part of the background but has real 
personality This is another example 
of a play that may be told to the 
children first as a= story. After they 
know the story, they can play it, using 
their own words 
The Story of March 17” (page 60 
was done by a fourth grade but it 
would fit into an elementary school 
program at almost any grade level. It 
would be ideal for a radio broadcast 
without alteration except for some 
music to fade the St. Patrick scenes in 
ind out. The author thoughtfully pro- 
vided a way for every child in a grade 
or group to participate if desired 
If you don't think you can eet your 
b be to dress like ancient Greeks, 
you may still want to have a classroom 
reading of “Damon Pythias” 
p 61) sometime. Explain that thi 
is egend, rather than a myth. Your 
pu will be interested in the fact 
that drama as we think of it today 
originated with the ancient Greeks 
I can imagine an effective modern 
play based on this theme. It might 
have its setting in Korea. Upper- 
iders will think of situations calling 
for heroic sacrifice of one G. I. for an- 
other. It wouldn't do any harm either 
to imagine that a North Korean was 
mnpre ssed by this ‘ xample 
Ideas te Share 
Do you remember that Tillie 
Horowitz was our guest editor for Feb 
ruary’ ‘There was room to use only 
part of her article in that issue. She 
went on to describe how her pupils 
created their own Easter play. I saved 


that part to use this month when you 
are making your Easter plans. Here 
ire her comments, 
There comes a time, Miss Horowitz 
s, when an original play appears to 
the only thing possible The class 


out 
» hard to find a play 


may feel too grown to act 
stories. It may be 
exactly suited to their needs. They 
are ready for something different. This 
happened with my group at Easter 
time. The upper-graders felt they were 
too big for bunnies and fairies, so they 
decided to write a play about new 
clothes for Easter. Their plot had to 


do with poor children who wanted new 


up 


clothes, and rich children who also 
wanted new clothes. The latter did 
not help in the house. The poor ones 


money to buy at least one 
The rich children 
apiece 


earned the 
new thing for Easter. 
got nothing but an Easter egg 

(Continued on page 100) 


FREE 


EDUCATIONAL 
MATERIAL! 


Here is the latest list of booklets pre- 
pared by the makers of MODESS and 
designed to help you teach that delicate 


menstrual hygiene. 


subject... 


1, “Sally and Mary and Kate 
wondered,” 
the subject of menstruation for pre-teen 


a simple introduction to 


girls, is clearly and tactfully written. 


2. “Growing Up and Liking It,” 
a brightly illustrated booklet for teen- 
age girls, diseusses menstruation and 
offers helpful advice on health, poise 


and grooming. 


3. “It’s So Much Easier When You 
Know,” a booklet intended for fully 
matured girls, gives detailed informa- 
tion about using tampons for sanitary 


protection, 


You may order as many copies of 


these booklets as you wish abso- 
lutely free! Write Anne Shelby, Edu- 
cational Director, Personal Products 
Corp., Box 5364-3, Milltown, N.J 


mail coupon below. 


| Anne Shelby. Personal Products Corp. | 


Box 5364-3, Milltown, N. J. | 


Please send me: 


booklets “S 
Wondered” 


ally and Mary and Kate 
J booklets “Growing L p and Liking It” 


booklets “It's So Much Easier When 
You Know” 


(PLEASE PRINT) 


Address 


(Offer good only in U.S. A.) 
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Mr. Robbins Learns a 
Lesson 


(Continued from page 79) 


He was grinning now as he waited 
| for Bob to grasp the plap. A thump 
jon the back was the answer and then 
j they were off. They plowed through 
| sees fields and across sandy beaches, 
and zigzagged through woodlands, al- 
| ways keeping the harbor and the small | 
brown boat in sight. They were breath- 
less, tired, and soaked to the skin 
when they reached the green cottage 
perched on the tip of the rocks. 

‘We haven't time to dry out now,” 
said Cracker as he groped his way up 
the dark stairs. They found their way 
to a front window and fastened back 
one of the shutters. Cracker adjusted 
the telescope and focused it on the 
rocking boat. 

Bob, shivering beside him, heard 
him gasp. ‘There’s your proof, Bob, 
and I’m your witness. Look!” Tin- 
gling with cold and excitement, the 7 
boy stared through the glass. Jess —— / 

Robbins seemed to be close enough to That grand CENTRAL feeling! You're within brief blocks of New York’s most 
touch. He sat braced in the middle famous hotels, shops, theatres .. . when you step off your New York Central 
of his boat. Over one side dangled his ¢ . 

own black-and-white buoy ready to 


pull, but he was ignoring that. He was Town holiday’s wasted. And you arrive rested ... ready to enjoy every minute. 
6) hurriedly pulling up the pot with the 

| red-and-green buoy. Bob watched him , 

quickly haul the trap to the deck of “ , 


streamliner in Grand Central Terminal. Not a minute of your exciting Big 


the small boat. 

Four lobsters!” whispered Bob, for- 
getting Robbins couldn't hear. “I've 
had enough!” he declared angrily, 
thrusting the telescope at Cracker. 

What are you going to do?” asked | 
the other boy anxiously as he looked | 
again toward the angry water. 


Enjoy a thrilling 
preview of vacation 
pleasures that await 
you in cool, colorful 
Colorado. This beau 
tiful 54-page book 


gives you a glimpse of “First, I'm going home to dry off, | ¥ 
ee es and then I'll figure out how to tackle | 
Mr. Robbins.” Bob started to leave 
striped canyons...pic Bring your comera the room but a gasp from the other 
turesque ghost towns, boy stopped him. | 
prehistoric cliff dwellings—all in glowing | “Bob!” yelled Cracker. “Robbins is | 
natural color swamped. Look!” | , 
Included are 12 scenic highway trips In a flash the other boy was kneel- ~ 
throughout the state, each with map and | jing at the window. The thing he saw 7 
description of historic points and attractions | ;hrough the telescope changed his an- See ALL the sights! View New York from a skyscraper lookout. See it from 


<i interesting information about Colo 
rado’s national parks, forests, mountain 
passes—and a complete calendar of events 
to make your Colorado vacation the most 
enjoyable you ever had. Mail coupon now, | the waves for, like Cinderella’s coach, historic spots within easy motoring range. 

his boat had disappeared. All that kept : 
the man afloat was a life-preserver 


ger to alarm, In his hurry, Jess the steamer that circles Manhattan. And have your New York Central ticket 
Robbins had evidently been careless 


ibout keeping his boat headed into agent reserve a drive-ur-self car for you to tour the famous beaches and 


Rip-roarin 
Old West” cushion and a pair of oars 


rodeos Bob stared at his friend. “What 
shall we do?” 

‘There's only one thing we can do.” 
Cracker grabbed the other boy’s sleeve. 
“No time to get help. We've got to 
find a boat in the cove, pray it has | 
oars, and get out there pronto.” They 
clattered down the stairs and out into 
the wind and rain. 

In the cove the boys saw two boats | 


belonging to some lobstermen, The 
Continued on page 94 


Paved highways 


through the Rockies 


ad 4 SESSIONS 


re 


Combine Summer 
School with on un- 
forgettable va 
cation in Colorado 
Courses offered by 
top-ranking col- 
leges and univers: 
ties. For Summer 
School dotes and 
ether information, 
write to the institu 


The show never stops! Whether you stroll through Times Square . . . see a 
Broadway hit . . . watch big league baseball . . . dance to a top name band 
... or loaf at a sidewalk cafe table . . . you’re surrounded by the greatest 
show on earth—New York! And your tickets to it read—“New York Central.” 


For from your 


everyday world tion of your choice 1 

| FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED 1953 TRAVEL 
C 0 LO RAD DEPT. OF ! GUIDE and fact« about money-~<aving 

PUBLIC RELATIONS group and family round-trip fares . ! 

357 State Capitol, Denver, Colorado | send coupon to New York Central, — - I 

Send FREE Room 1336 3, 466 Lexington Avenue, City State 

New York 17, N.Y 43! 


Full color Colorado State Highway Map 
|.) Hotel, resort, motel, dude ranch information 


Nome 


Address 


| 4-color, 54 page Vacation Guide Book 


City State 
THE INSTRUCTOR 
COLORADO CLIMATE The Magic Ingredient The Water Level Route—You Can Sleep 
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» All TEACHERS actively engaged in their pro- 


fession or subject to call as substitutes. 


@ All PERSONS identified with schools (includ- 


ing colleges) in administrative or supervisory posi- 


tions, or as librarians. 


Win Cash Prizes... 


in the new and different INSTRUCTOR Travel Contest! 
[You can WIN without having traveled a mile.) 


All you need do, to try for one of the Cash Prizes listed 
below, totaling $1,000.00, is to send us by June 10, 
1953, a brief letter of not more than 500 words on this 


subject: 


“Where 7 Want to Go on 
Wy Mert “Trip, and Why.” 


Probably you have had travel ideas “in the back of your 


mind” for a long time. Perhaps you want to go to a new 


place; perhaps to one that you have visited before. In Here is the list of Prizes: 


either case, instead of saying, “! can dream, can't 1?" why 


not say, ''! can write, can't 1?" 


With more than 100 prizes offered, beginning with a top 


First Prize $ 150 
Second Prize 100 


of $150, this announcement should make a strong appeal. Third Prize 50 
Even one of the smaller prizes would help you to finance a Forty $10 Prizes 400 


week-end trip, or provide some special vacation treat. 


| TRAVEL EDITOR, THE INSTRUCTOR 
Dansville, N. Y. 
| am planning to enter your 1953 Contest. Please send 
} me the Kit of Travel Literature referred to below. 
Name 


School and Position 


| 

| My Street or RD Address 
| Post Office & Zone 

| State 


How We Will Help You: 


If you will clip and mail to us the coupon 
above, we will send you a KIT OF 
TRAVEL LITERATURE that will aid you 


in choosing a trip. 
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Sixty $5 Prizes 300 


Here Are the Simple Rules: 


2. 


> w 


Use business-size paper (8':” x 11”), and write on only one 
side. 

Type your letter, double-spaced, or write in ink clearly and with- 
out crowding. 


. Maximum length—500 words. 


. Be sure to give the reasons for your choice of trip, and tell how 


you would prefer to travel—by bus, plane, train, ship, private 
automobile, or a combination of these. 


. THE INSTRUCTOR will become the owner of any letter (or let- 


ters) you submit, and will have publication rights. 


Enclose with your letter a slip containing your name (if Mrs., so 
state) and other data called for in the coupon at the left. 


The Contest closes JUNE 10, 1953. Your envelope must bear 
a postmark not later than that date. 


Winners will be notified after judging is completed. The decision 
of the judges is final. 


Choose a Cape Cod Holiday 
(Continued from page 41) 


A visit to Cape Cod is never com- 
plete unless you photograph the wind- 
mills. For a beauty spot of quiet 
charm which looks out over Nantucket 
Sound, see the windmill at Doble's 
Point. The oldest operating wind- 
driven grist mill is at Eastham. Ot 
the fifty mills that could once be found 
here, this is one of the few remaining. 
If you are fortunate,-you will see the 
windmill in operation and you will be 
able to buy the ground corn. 

Spend a day at Sandwich and sce 
the Hoxie House—built in 1631 and 
the oldest house on Cape Cod. It il- 
lustrates the true salt-box type, with 
its long slant of roof in rear and short 
slant in frogt. Across the millpond is 
the old burying ground where many of 
the founders of the village were laid 
to rest. High above the trees rises the 
Christopher Wren spire of the Con- 
gregational Church. 

Sandwich is the birthplace of 
Thornton Burgess, whose famed Brier 
Patch is still here. At East Sandwich 
I saw the models created by Nina 
Sutton for the new Thornton Burgess 
Memorial Park. Peter Rabbit, Sammy 
Jay, and Jerry Muskrat as modeled by 
Mrs. Sutton will be treasured by all! 
lovers of this favorite children’s writer. 

The Daniel Webster Inn, named for 
the statesman who was a frequent vis- 
itor, is a center of attention at Sand 
wich. An oil painting of Webster 
hangs above the ancient fireplace 
Deming Jarvis chose this town as the 
site for his Sandwich glassworks, chicf- 
ly because there was plenty_of wood 
for his furnaces—and not, as is gen- 
erally believed, because of the abun- 
dance of sand; in fact, the sand had 
to be imported. Take home with you 
a piece of Sandwich glass—either an 
original or one of the very good ré 
productions. It will be treasured 
through the years and be the ideal 
container for Cape Cod beach-plum 
jelly. The beach plum, found through- 
out the Cape, grows on low, clustering 
bushes. The jelly has a_ distinctive 
taste and is beautiful in color 

Among the charms of Cape Cod are 
its cottages. These are usually low 
built, since they are apt to be wind- 
swept. Examples of the half, three 
quarter, and full house can be seen 
here. Usually a newly married couple 
started with a half house, having two 
front windows and a door at the right 
or left. As need for more space was 
felt, the family extended the front, 
adding one window next to the door 
When still more room was needed, a 
second window was added. Thus, 
finally, the door was in the center, 
with two windows on each side. The 
true Cape Cod house is a story-and-a- 
half high, with a large chimney in the 
center. Small-paned windows go up 
nearly to the eaves. These old houses, 
their picket fences aflame with crim- 
son ramblers, make an unforgettabl: 
picture, 

here is an old saying, “If you once 
get the sand of the Cape in your shoes, 
you will be sure to return.” You leave 
this delightful seagirt land with plenty 
of sand in your shoes, an ache in your 
heart, and bayberry candles to burn 
in remembrance of your summer, and 
not forgetting the old saying: 


A bavyberry candle, burned to the 
socket, 

Brings health to the home and wealth 
to the pocket. 


You will not want to miss two other 
prize articles (slightly condensed) — 
“Caribbean Cruise" on page 96 and "The 
Color-Saturated Virgin Islands" on page 
102. More next month! 
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WITHOUT CHARGE! 


a Class project 
your pupils 


u.S. Flies 


Lincoin's Speech ot Gettysburg 


a 
portfolio of 

48 

Joseph 

Boggs Beale 
Historical Prints 


Here's one class project for which you 
needn't send home notes or raise 
money. Just get the class members 
to collect OUTER WRAPPERS of 
Fleer’s Dubble Bubble Gum. With- 
out charge, you can obtain: 


FOR 150 OUTER WRAPPERS 


A brand new portfolio of 48 fine repro- 
ductions of the celebrated Beale American 
history paintings, suitable for framing. 


. FLEER CORP. 


iphia 41, Pa. 
CHECK ONLY ONE 


| enclose wrappers from 
Bubble Gum for new Beale portfolio of 48 


© Please serd more intormation about the Beale 
portfolio offer. 


Teacher's 
Name__ 


i 


The Mexico I Found 
(Continued ‘rom page 42) 


This was all hign adventure for me. 
foreover, I had a chance to see the 
people at work, to learn how well they 
could rise to an emergency. While 
men labored on the busses and ferries 
and at bridge building (bridges were 
under construction), their women car- 
ried on a thriving business at pop 
stands on the river banks. 

Some of these were merely banana- 
leaf roofs supported by poles; others 
were lean-tos attached to the thatched 
huts they called home. Passengers and 
workmen alike were glad to stop in 
the shade for a cold drink and a snack 
of beans and tortillas. No one seemed 
to mind that pigs ran in and out. 

In the informality of the first cross- 
ing I met Rosita, a young business 
woman of Tepic, who voluntarily be- 
came my guide and interpreter until 
we reached her destination. Between 
rivers we counted truckloads of banan- 
as headed for Mazatlan and shipment 
to the United States by boat; we ad- 
mired beautiful long-legged white her- 
ons wading in the shallow water; we 
watched hard-working farmers plowing 
with ox teams. 

Besides Rosita, others kind to me 
were the little Mexican mother, Maria, 
who lives in a yellow adobe cottage on 
a beach at Guaymas, and Senor Valle, 
a Mexico City businessman, who was 
my seatmate on a long trip across the 
central plateau. People everywhere 
were eager to help me and make my 
visit enjoyable. 

Never shall I forget a charming lit- 
tle lad who was returning with his 
parents from a visit to San Francisco 
He was piqued because I spoke Eng- 
lish. “You don’t use English in Mex- 
ico, you speak Spanish. You speak 
English in California. This is Mexico! 
You speak Spanish in Mexico. Why 
don’t you speak Spanish?” I translated 
his earnest words as he remonstrated 
with sweet expressive voice, snapping 
brown eyes, and chubby little hands. 
I decided then that before going to 
Mexico again I would learn enough 
Spanish to talk with a four-year-old. 

The quaintest, most interesting, and 
most primitive part of Mexico that I 
found was the mountainous region 
around Lake Patzcuaro—the Tarascan 
Indian country. 

One morning another teacher and I 
took a sputtering motorboat to the is- 
land of Janitzio to see the colorful 
Indian fishermen in little dugout ca- 
noes ply their graceful mariposa nets. 
The nets really looked like butterflies 
as they skimmed over the water, dip- 
ping first to one side and then to the 
other. Later, as we wandered about 
the village, we found the catch spread 
out on petates to dry—tiny tiru, some 
no more than two inches long. A 
strong odor of fish greeted us every- 
where as we struggled up the steep 
cobblestone passageways, too narrow to 
be called streets, ducking under the 
large whitefish nets stretched about 
like giant cobwebs, stopping now and 
then to watch the villagers, young and 
old, wind their thread, tie it into new 
nets, or mend old ones. 

On up to the little church we 
climbed to see the cemetery where the 
famous candlelight celebration of the 
Feast of the Dead is held. From the 
huge statue of Morelos at the summit 
of the island there was a_ glorious 
view of the whole lake and the moun- 
beyond, to which the ancient 
Tarascans fled from the Spaniards. 

(Continued on page 95) 
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Weddings === 
including two envelopes. 
100 Imitation Engraved $8.25 | 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


WN. Ott Engraving Co., 1028 Chestnut St., 


$15.00 


Write for Samples 


SAS TOURS 


for TEACHERS 


-SF EUROPE and 


MEDITERRANEAN 


30-35-43 Days from New York 


Exciting new cruises by air and sea to nine European 
countries and Near East. Fly S-A-S overnight, 
over-the-weather to Europe. Visit London, Paris, 
Copenhagen, Rome . . . all Western Europe. Cruise the 
Mediterranean on AMERICAN Export Lings, 

see Egypt and Greece. Includes round trip by air, 
cruise, hotels, meals, sightseeing, taxes. 


Independent tours begin weekly, From $1,399. 


PENNY-WISE 


London 

Poris 

Rome 
BRITAIN and EUROPE 
Amsterdam Just imagine! You can enjoy a thrilling two 

Glasgow weeks in Europe for as little as $555 . . . visit 

Cologne the great cities, see the Alps, Mediterranean, : 
Geneva Scottish Highlands. You fly to Europe on the , 
Florence famed S-A-S Globetrotter flight, stay in pleasant hotels, 
Copri savor Continental foods, see all the sights. Begin any time. 
Riviera Choice of six low-cost tours includes round trip by air, 
Many Others trains, meals, hotels, sightseeing, taxes. 


Scores of tours like these make S-A-S first choice for 
teachers, on a quick trip or extended sabbatical. 

Fly S-A-S to Europe overnight, have more time for 
study, more time to meet people, more time for fun, On 
S-A-S you can enjoy one-carrier comfort and 
convenience all the way, for S-A-S serves more cities in 
Europe than any other transatlantic airline, There's 
no finer way to travel, no lower fares than S-A-S. Officially 
approved tours are tax-deductible, and many schools 
allow credit for foreign travel. 

VERBUM SAT SAPIENTI: Summer bookings will be heavier 
this year than ever. Mail the coupon below for 
~ complete details, then make your reservations early, 


— 


The royal Viking 


Luxury DC-6B flight but no surcharge. 
Continental cuisine, vintage wines, 
Sleeping comfort of air-foam berths 
or seats converted to dormettes. 


SCANDINAVIAN 
AIRLINES SYSTEM 


Ask your travel agent about these S-A-S tours. 
He'll help you plan — at no odded cost to you. aus 


Send Today for FREE $-A-S Literature 


Air-Seaw 
O33 SCANDINAVIAN AIRLINES SYSTEM 
Ewrope and 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, WN. Y. 


Mediterranean 


Please send me literature checked. 
NAME 


countries 
Independent 
travel programs; CITY STATE 
fares, schedules 
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Pupil skips 


ak fase 
May expect, thar occasionally 


Morning, to feel 

©. Citrus fru 
for break fase because 


(2) 
D. Rea 00d 
©ady-to-eay Or hor Cereals 
(2) 
(4) 
Milk is our bese 
(1) 
(2) 


An Entertaining Approach to an 
Important Health Lesson for Grades 4° 5 + 6 


break fase beverage 


An interesting way to bring better break- 
fast habits to your class is to use a Break- 
fast Quiz as shown above. It could easily 
be adapted to a simulated radio or tele- 
vision quiz which would help get child 
participation in an entertaining manner. 
Children can make a microphone and tele- 
vision camera out of cardboard and drama- 
tize the program with giant food models. 
This quiz was used successfully in the 
schools of Greenwich, Connecticut as part 
of a Good Breakfast Campaign. This is 
one of the many breakfast activities in- 
cluded in the Teacher's Manual. 


Fda complete teaching unit, edited 
Laura Oftedal, LaboratorySchool, 
niversity of Chicago, consists of: 


FOR THE TEACHER: A 28-page 
Teacher's Manual, entitled “Two 
Better Breakfast Plays and Other 
Classroom Activities,” size 8"x 10% ", 


tume ideas, and dialogue for two 
better breakfast plays .. . graded 
suggestions for functional use of 
CEREAL INSTITUTE, Inc. children’s leaflets . . 
A research and educational endeavor 
devoted to the better ment of national nutrition 


135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois good breakfast lesson. Contains 54 


illustrations, charts, and photo- | 


pow graphs. 
' | FOR THE CLASSROOM: A Breakfast 
Educational Disecter Calendar, size 12” x 18”, in full color, 
CEREAL INSTITUTE, Inc providing activity suggestions for 
} 135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois : ‘our months. 
: Please send me FREE Breakfast Teaching Unit for: FOR CHILDREN: 30 Leoflets, ... 
1 Grades 4°5°6 ; size 744" x 10", “Good Breakfast — 
Good Morning,” which give plan- 
re ' ning chart for breakfast menus. 
PLEASE PRINT 
\ Address 
' 
Send for this 
fe FREE for Grade BREAKFAST TEACHING 
amt ter Spaces UNIT for Grades 4+5+6 | 
| 25 APPLICATION 12 
A NATIONAL SERVICE PHOTOS 
a L B E R T and pe rsonalized fl Se nd ‘good head and shoulder 


Original returned unharmed. 


service. Superior Quality 


TEACHERS 
AGENCY 
and COLLEGE 
BUREAU 
Original Albert 
Since 1885 
25 E. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


service for teachers 
since 1898 


and schools. Under } || MOEN PHOTO SERVICE 
ox 867-0 La Crosse. Wis 


TRACHERS NEEDED 


agement for three 

generations, 
| College, secondary, elementary, vacancies in 
all sections of U.S. Excellent salaries. Send 


photos and qualifications. Cline Teachers 


Member NATA 


‘ Agency, Box 607, East Lansing, Michigan. 

CLARK -BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY 
and ALASKA. Special opportunities 
for ELEMENTARY TEACHERS. 

Member N.A.T.A. Cc. J. Cooil, Mgr. Chicago, NewYork, Minneapolis, Kansas City 

CLINTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Alaska, we can find it for you. Enroll now. 
7% South Fourth Street Clinton, lowa 


Good sal WESTERN STATES 
107 So. Howard, Spokane 4, Wash. | ..a ALASKA. 
OTHER OFFICES: 
If it is a position in the Midwest, West or 
N.A.T.A. Mth Year 


Member 


A educators know of the great demand 
TEACHERS AGENCY for teachers. Throughout the year there 
28 E Jackson Bivd come into our office exceptional opportu- 
Chicago 4, Illinois 


nities for teachers, and for all types of 
positions connected with education. Our 
service is nation-wide. Member N.A.T.A. 
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supplies play outline, illustrated cos- | 


. a chapter on | 
the latest nutrition information gives | 
helpful material for teaching the | 


Betty’s Strange Trip 


Continued from page 


if glass; yet they must have been hol- 
low, for inside them there were green 
objects which looked like eggs, and 
these were not stationary, but were 
continually moving about in a jellylike 
substance, 
“My word!” exclaimed Betty, star- 
ing all around her at these walls, She 
was so fascinated that she forgot her 
first surprise that it was so damp in 


there. A pipe was spurting water from 
the wall. “The bricks are glass!” 

‘No,” said the elf. “Not glass. They 
are living tissue such as all living 
things are, even yourself.” 

“What are those little green things, 
and, if this is a factory, where are the 
workers?” Betty asked. “And why is 


it so wet?” 

The elf laughed. 
time,” he said. “The little 
are the workers. They are making sug- 
ar from dioxide and water. 
The carbon dioxide is in the air, and 
the water comes from that pipe.” 

“But do the workers get the 
water that glass or tissue, or 
whatever it is?” 

“The water and the 
go right through the of the cells, 
or bricks as you call them,” he said. 

“Mercy,” said Betty. “So this is a 
sugar factory.” 

“In a way,” he told her, “but then 
the sutar is changed to starch and 
stored.” 

What is done with it 
Betty asked, trying remember 
whether she'd ever heard of anyone 
ar from a blade of grass. 
It was much 


“One thing at a 


green things 

carbon 
how 
inside 


carbon dioxide 
side 


after that?” 
to 


purchasing 
Suddenly she shivered. 


sug 


colder, darker, and wetter than at 
first She felt a little frightened. 
What's happening?” she asked. 


45) 

“The sun is behind a cloud for a 
moment, that’s all,” the elf said. “You 
see, the light and heat in here are all 
from the sun. The walls being trans- 
lucent, and the top bricks being con- 
vex, if you noticed, the rays are caught 
and come right inside. 

“But you asked what is done with 
the starch. The factory only works 
when the sun is out. At night there is 
no light, so these chloroplasts, as the 
green egg-shaped things are called, 
stop working. The blade of grass needs 
food to grow, though, so the starch is 
changed to sugar again and sent down 
that hole to the rest of the plant.” He 
pointed to a hole above the pipe send- 
ing Out water. 

“Why, this is wonderful!” Betty ex- 
claimed. “A factory completely auto- 
matic, and with nothing to run it ex- 
cept the sun and air and water! It’s 
marvelous!” 

“Yes,” said the elf, “but we cannot 
stay.” He glanced up, and so Betty 
did too. Much to her dismay she saw 
the hole by which they had entered 
was now smaller, “As the sun gets 
lower, the hole gets smaller,” the elf 
explained. “We'd better leave before 
it’s too late. It would be very uncom- 
fortable if we had to stay all night in 
a pool of cold water.” 

They helped each other climb back 
up out of the hole and then, going to 
the edge of the leaf, they descended to 
the ground, half jumping, half sliding. 

“That certainly was exciting,” Betty 
gasped, turning to thank the elf, but 
he was gone. Betty was standing in 
the middle of the lawn, nothing unus- 
ual anywhere in sight—unless one could 
call all those thousands of little grass 
leaves at her feet unusual. 


ROCKY TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


410 U.S.Nar Bann Bioc Denver 


TEACHERS COME WEST Where It Pays To Teach 
Largest in The West. Unexcelled Service. 


Wm. Ruffer, Ph.D., Manager. 


We recommend for officially reported vacancies only. 


Member National Ass'n of Teachers Agencies 


BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


316 SOUTH WARREN STREET, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


T ling Repr 


Specialize in New York State 


Established 1874 


SOUTHWEST TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


ALBUQUERQUE, NEW MEXICO 


For excellent salaries and positions, West 

is the Best. We cover all Western States. 
FREE ENROLLMENT. 

Member National Assn. Teachers’ Agencies 


UF TEACHERS AGENCY 


Missoula, Mont. 
38 years’ Placement Service 


ALASKA, HAWAII AND THE WEST 
Exceptional Opportunities coming in daily. 


Western Certification Booklet with 


Member N.A.T.A. 
CLARK-BREWER 
CHICAGO 4, Lyon & Healy Building 
Grade Teachers Wanted 


KANSAS CITY, 


ATTRACTIVE VACANCIES for degree candidates 
Also Normal Critic and Supervisory positions 
A 


Boulder Teachers Exchange, 8 


plication pictures from original for $1.50 sent with your enroliment 


Boulder, 


Colo. The greatest teach: piacement bureau in the 
We work Alaska and the West fully. We will mae 50 ap- 
Send stamp for {ree enru.iment. Once a member always 


On Your Signature Only! 


To buy clothes, connali jate bills, pay taxes, or for 
ANY PURPOSE bas 
repay in conv 


ts to fit your 
oo! board, 
»-signers required. 

during payless summer months. 


» payments 
| coupen for information. 


AMERICAN LOAN PLAN Dept. 
SUPERVISED BY THE STATE OF NEBRASEA 
National Bank Bidg., Omaha 2, Nebr. 
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Planning Sewing 
Projects 


“with the 


“\_NEW FREE 


‘ett 


To inspire new ideas... 


to develop sewing skill . . . 
to encourage thrift . . . plan 


your class projects with 


Cottou Gage 


wend 


The new book- 
let 
fashions for all 
the family, 
original sug- 
gestions for 
home decoration, and 
a ideas. Get 25 free 


your coupon 
in the special COUPON 
SECTION! 


P- 0. Box 76, Memphis, Tena. 


The Story of March 17 


(Continued from page 78) 


oLD MAN—After many years of faith- 
ful work, Patrick died in spring when 
the shamrock decked the iand with its 
dainty green. Now, whether he died 
on the eighth of March or the ninth, I 
cannot tell. The Irish themselves did 
not know. At last they decided to add 
the two dates together and have St 
Patrick’s Day on the seventeenth of 
March. 

LEPRECHAUN—TIreland can never be 
grateful enough for all he did. She 
him for her patron. saint In 
Irish family there to be 
a child named Patrick or Patricia in 
memory of him. 
All wearers of the green, 
Irish or not, should practice the Gold 


chose 


every is sure 


OLD MAN 


en Rule as St. Patrick did, and “Do 
unto others as vou would have them 
do unto you.” 
LEPRECHAUN-—And now you know 
the story of St. Patrick's Day and my 
| job is done There is a great deal t 


be happy about, so let us celebrate and 
bring on the entertainment. 

The remaining girls and boys of 
the class may sing an Irish song, do 


Trish dance, or play on some musical 


instrument The audience, too, may 
be asked to participate in some of the 
nging. In this way everyone gets in 


to the act. 


Spring Is Here—A Program 
(Continued from page 80) 
REFERENCES 

Numbers refer to program items 
The Story of the Easter Rabbit,” 
Elson Reader, Book Two (Scott-Fores 


man), 


|) “Peter Cottontail,” a popular 
recording. 
2, 14) “Bunnyland” (really “Santa- 
land and “Once I Saw a Little 
| Bird,” Hollis Dann Music, Book Two 


American Book Co.). 


3) “The Rabbit,” The Golden Flut: 
John Day Co.). [See also page 33 
of this issue. } 
t+, 7) “My Bunny” and “Easter 
Eggs,” Our First Music (Birchard). 
5, 22) “Pretty Littlhe Bunny,” and 
‘The Rain,” Songs of the Nursery 
School, by McCarteney (Willis Pub. 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio). 
6) “The Little Bunny,” in THe 
Instructor, March 1952 
8) “White Easter Rabbit,” Elson 
| Reader, Book One | Scott-Foresman 
9, 19) “The Song of the Easter 
Hare” and “My Garden,” Hollis Dann 
Music, Book One (American Book 
Ca). 
10) “The Rabbit,” Sentence Songs 
for Little Singers, by Bryant (Willis 


Music Co.). 


11) “Hiding,” Golden Book of Po- 


etry (Simon and Schuster 

12, 13, 24) “Butterflies,” “Bees,” “A 
Little Duck,” Sing and Sing Again, by 
Boesel (Oxford University Press). 

15) “The Sparrows,” Finger Plays, 
by Poulsson (Lothrop, Lee and Shep- 
ard). 

16, 23) “Robins” and “The Ducks,’ 
Timothy's Tunes, by McCall (Boston 
Music ( 


Cabbage Seeds,” 
Book, by Diller and 


17) “Plant the 
Pre-school Music 


Page (Schirmer 

18) “The Seed,” by Kate L. Brown, 
in many poetry collections 

20) “Pussy Willow.” This Littl 


Boy Went to Kindergarten, 
Oxford University 


by Paullin 


Press 


21) “The Sun Game.” Disc overing 
Vusic, by Wadley and Allison | Boston 
Music Co 

25) “Bouncy, Bouncy, Bally,” on a 


Golden Record (Simonand Schuster). 


THE TEAMWORK 
YOU DONT 


When you look at a freight train as it goes 
by, you are likely to see the cars of many dif- 


ferent railroads. 
work that makes this possible - 


have the continent -w ide commerce whic h en- 
ables American producers to ship to distant 


markets and gives you a wide 


things you buy. 


Typical of this teamwork is the standard 
coupler with which any car or locomotive 
of any railroad can be coupled to cars or 
locomotives of any other railroad. These 
cars roll on tracks that are of standard 
gauge — 4 feet, 84 inches between rails. 


And here’s another striking example 
of raiload teamwork. When necessary, 
railroads in every part of the country con- 
tribute to the great freight car pool which 
is concentrated in the wheat belt in ad- 


vance of the harvest. Then, loaded in 
freight cars, the grain starts on its long 
journey that ends when you pass the bread 
at your table. 


But you won't see the team- 
teamwork that 
means a lot to vou. For without it, we could not 


choice in the 


Another good example of railroad team- 
work is the fact that all the parts of all the 
1,750,000 freight cars that the railroads 
own are so standardized that repairs and 
replacements can be made in any railroad 
shop anywhere in the country. 


So when you watch a train go by, with 
its cars from so many different railroads, 
you are watching a fine example of Ameri- 


can teamwork, This teamwork, plus re- 
search and investment, has made possible 
the freight, 
more miles, and does it at a lower average 
than any other form of general 
transportation in the world. 


rail system that hauls more 


charge, 


Association oF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s 
railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work 


upon your request for advertisement No. 5. 
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You'll enjoy THE 
RAILROAD HOUR every 
Monday evening on NBC. 
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FILL IN COMPLETELY 


the coupons for the items 


you want. Clip these cou- 
pons and send them in one 


envelope—with any required remittance—directly to Coupon 
Service, THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Dansville, N.Y. 


Clip each coupon individually. Coupons are on pages 86, 
88, 94, 96, 98, 100, 102 (Travel), and 104 (Travel). 


F. &. COMPTON & CO. Please send me information about unusually interesting and 


profitable vacation positions 
INS. 308 
Street of A.D. ° cove 
GP . Zone State 3-53 


AUDIO RECORD. Please add my name to the Audio Record mailing list. This monthly 
publication contains up-to-the-minute information on al! phases of tape and disc recording, 
including many articles of special interest to schools and co leges. 


INS. 441 


PROCTER & GAMBLE, Educational Dept. X. | am interested in the Ivory Inspection Patrol, 
as described in your advertisement - colored 20” by 26” Wall Chart and Individual In- 


spection Patrol Sheets. Kindly send me sufficient material for ......... students 
INS. 92 
City Zone ....... State . 3-53 


GENERAL MILLS, INC. Please send brochure describing a classroom unit called ‘'Free- 
dom of Choice’ for intermediate grade levels. The unit shows how individual choices in 
buying and selling affect our lives and the lives of other people. 


INS. 44 
City . Zone State 


A. 6. DICK COMPANY, Dept. IR-353-S. Please send me information about the NEW 
A. 8. Dick Spirit Duplicator 


INS. 332 
City Zone 
SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. Piease send me a free copy of the SVE catalog 
supplement describing the Correlated Filmstrips for the Row, Peterson “Alice and Jerry” 
reading program, the LIFE Magazine and other new SVE Filmstrip releases 
INS. 497 
Street or R.D e 
BINNEY & SMITH CO. Plesse send new TEMPOLA-CRAFT FOLDER. (For teachers only.) 
INS. 262 
GP No. Pupils ..... 
THE JAM HANDY ORGANIZATION. Piesse send me descriptive literature on ‘Seasons, 
Weather and Climate’ and a copy of your new siidefilm catalogue listing classroom teach- 
ing aids. | am especially interested in 
INS. 499 
Street of R.D. ..... No. Pupils 
City Zone State ......... 353 


NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL, Box 76. Please send ......... copies [limit 25 per class) 
of your ‘1953 Pattern Service for Sewing with Cotton Bags,"’ suggesting ways to re-use 
thrifty cotton bags in home sewing and class projects. 


INS. 74 
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Friends for Keeps 
(Continued from page 81) 


“That was just about the time their 
dog ran away,” said Mrs. McPherson, 

They'd only had him two days. The 
man who owned him was leaving town 
and—” 

“But we love him. He wants to stay 
with us.” 

“Ile won't stay with anyone very 
lon The man said he had changed 
hands several times.” 

Maybe he wasn’t treated right. 
That's why a dog runs away,” said 
Stan 

“Well, after all, they didn’t want to 
have him sleep under the bed. He 
wouldn't come out My daughter's 
husband had to drag him out and 
punish him. He put him outside to 
sleep. In the morning he was gone.” 

“Oh, please, we want Fritz. They 
don’t really want him, do they?” said 
Stan. 

Fritz stood up on his hind legs, his 
forepaws crossed. 

“You're begging to stay, aren't vou, 
Fritz?” He turned to the women. 
“Look, he’s even smiling at me!” 

“They really have no place for a 
dog; they only took him to help the 
man. I think vou might as well keep 
him,” said Mrs. McPherson 

Stan looked up at his mother. “Is it 
all right, Mom? May we keep him? 

For a moment she hesitated; then 
with a warm smile she said, “Yes, I 
think vou’re old enough, Stan. You'll 
take good care ot him.” 

“He won't stav. He'll run away. 
You'll see,” Mrs. McPherson said. 

“Oh, thank vou, thank you,” called 
Stan, bounding out of the door with 
Fritz. He hadn't heard what Mrs 
MePherson said. It didn’t matter. He 
had to tell his brothers and friends 
Fritz was at his heels, his tail wagging 
hard and fast. 

“You'll have a collar today, Fritz. 
We're friends for keeps!” 


Mr. Robbins Learns a 
Lesson 
Continued from page 89) 


first one they turned over did not have 
oars and they groaned. Luc kily, the 
second had oars tucked under the 
seats, and with much grunting and 
shoving they got it mto the water. Bob 
grabbed the oars and struggled to keep 
the small craft from being tossed back 
onto the shore. 

How long can he keep afloat?” 
yelled Crac ker. “He's got on boots 
and a leather jacket.” Bob couldn't 
answer, 

Cracker moved to the same seat and 
took one of the oars. “Can't see him 
in this sea,” Bob said. “We'll just head 
in the general direction of our pots.” 

Jess Robbins never did tell anyone 
what he thought when he saw who his 
They helped him into 
the beat and he lay shivering and worn 
out on the bottom, out of the cold 
wind. The boys put their jackets over 
him and rowed to shore. 

When he was tucked into his own 
bed, Jess asked in a weak voi e, 
“How did you boys know I had been 
swamped?” 

There was a silence for a few sec- 
ends; then Bob spoke up. “Cracker 
and I were fooling around with his 
aunt’s telescope, and you were the 


rescuers were 


most interesting thing to watch.” 

Jess Robbins’ weatherbeaten face 
turned red. He knew that thev had 
seen him pulling their pots! “Thanks 
for risking vour necks to come out and 
get me His voice was verv low 

That's all right. Mr. Robbins,” said 
Cracker. “We couldn't let you drown. 
You're our neighbor.” 


@ Time Teachi: 


Ironing Boards * Educational Teys 
Jig-sow Purties * Peg Boards 
Drawing Boards * Playhouse Screens 
Beods 


a SIZE 20” « 32° 


Grade 1-4 Requirement 
Pana-math is a versatile classroom counting 
frame for incidental learning of the important 
concepts of arithmetic. The ancient abacus is 
now adapted as a modern aid to visualize 
numbers, groups and relationships by actual 
arrangement of beads. Sturdily constructed of 
13/16” hardwood the frame has 10 removable 
push-spring rods each with 10 colorful beads. 
Specify Pana-math for all new of replacement 
counting frame equipment. (Pat. Pend. . . 
Reg. App. for) 


Clocks * Folding Easels 
tors 


DEPARTMENT IN 


DAINTEE TOYS, INC. 


230 STEUBEN STREET, BROOKLYN 5, N. Y. 


The RED CAP and GOWN 


FROM MAINE TO CALIFORNIA 


is adding dignity to 
EIGHTH GRADE 
COMMENCEMENT 
EXERCISES 


Samples and rental rates fur- 
nished on request. Please give 
name of school and approxi- 
mate number of caps and gowns 
required. DEPT. TI. 
THE C. E. WARD CO. 
New London, Ohio 


Originators of the Red Cap and Gown 
for Eighth Grade Commencement 


We alse furnish caps and gowns far Migh Schools and Colleges 


m= “TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 


/ TEACHERS 
boy 10-WAY 
INSURANCE 
PROTECTION! 


than a nickel a day 


You get accident, sickness 
and quarantine protection. 
Strong company—53 years 
old—ftamous for fair treat- 
ment of policyholders. Sells 
only to teachers. Sends all 
claim checks to you by fast- 
est air mail. Cet all the 
facts about T.C.U. pro- 
tection. Read 
what other 
teachers say 
about the 
“T.C.U, Um- 
brella for 
Rainy Days.” 
Send COUPOO ys> 
today. No 1899 

agentwillcall. 


113 T.C.U. Building, Lincoin 8, Nebr. 
1 om interested in knowing about T.C.U. 10-Way 
Protection. Send me full details without obligation. 


NO AGENT WILL | 


meaningfully 
bes, 
s 
< 
| | 
@® 
Insure for | 
nsure for less 
| 
| Address. 


The Mexico I Found 


(Continued from page 91) 


The heartaches and sorrows suffered 
by these rivals of the Aztees are still 
the secret of the hills, 

My visit to the picturesque little city 
of Patzcuaro, summer home of old 
Tarascan kings, was like a journey in- 
to the past. [he old rock road up the 


hill to the main plaza was never in- 
tended for motor traffic. My hotel! 
with its red-tiled projecting roof, 


barred windows, and blossoming patio, 
was typically sixteenth century. 

An age-old ash tree shaded the pub- 
lic square where the Patzcuaro Market 
is held every Friday as it was in 
Quiroga’s time. Now, as then, Indians 
from the islands in the lake, from lit- 
tle farms on the shore, from mountain 
villages, trek to the market with their 
fish, corn, wood, baskets, pottery, and 
handicrafts of many kinds to barter 
for the things they need; and women 
in bright homespun skirts and embrot- 
dered blouses chat with their friends 
after the day's activities. In their pov- 
erty they still find pleasure in life. 

Yet it was here that I caught a vi- 
sion of a brighter future for this old 
world of as I talked with teach- 
ers and students of the UNESCO 
Training Center and learned their 
down-to-earth plans to help the under- 
privileged peoples of Latin America 
their problems. Tarascan vil- 
lages in the vicinity, where life 
the pattern of four hundred years ago, 
laboratories for the “funda- 
mental education” of the school. Al- 
ready these reluctant 
fore to accept modern civilization, are 


ours, 


soive 
follows 


serve as 


people, hereto- 
happy and hopeful. 

In an elementary school at Cuerna- 
vaca there were the happiest children 


I have ever seen. 1 heir easy, caretree 


manners, 
radiant faces reflected the contentment 
and jov of living we 
our children. 

I congratulate Mexico on the unique 
new home 
and its architects 


sparkling bright eyes, and 


often wish for 


National University, 
genius has 


of the 
whose 


kept the modern buildings truly Mexi 
can. Located in a dramatic setting of 


volcanic mountain peaks, this beautiful 
University City, 


now almost complet- 


ed, has acres of up-to-date buildings | 


lecture 
stadium, 
ing facilities for 
thing that a twentieth-century univer- 
sity could ask for. All 
well be proud of it-an outstanding 
contribution of this generation to the 
youth of Mexico. 

Churches dominate all of Mexico. 
They are imposing old structures, with 
bez 
nate mnterors 
spires tower high above the 
ing buildings At 
sits atop the old 
the 


of 


near 
end, this was built at the 
the 
Mexico, so that she might comfort her 
people, 
pag 
a picture of the Virgin framed in pur: 
gold. On my 
was crowded. 

estate 


decked altars; 


rooms, libraries, museums, a | 
research laboratories includ- 


study —everv- 


Mexico may 


iutifully sculptured fagades and or- 
Evervwhere domes anc 
surround 
Cholula a church 
Toltec Pyramid of 
Sun. Dearest of all to the people 
Mexico is the Shrine of Guadalupe 
Mexico Citv. According to leg- 
request ot 


Indian Virgin, now patroness ot 
grieving over the loss of their 
in gods. Above the high altar is 
two visits the church 
People of high and low 
flower- 
yearly 


worship daily at the 
hundreds make 


pilgrimages to this shrine 


it 


At Puebla I was impressed by a vis- 
I 


to the Hidden Convent of Santa 


(Continued on page 97) 


Amazing New Invention Makes DRAWING Easy! 


DRAW Instantly! 


No Talent, No Lessons 
NO SKILL NEEDED! 


Dress knit. ) all ob 
ting, crocheting, ete, neediework, de- 


Cartoons, 
scapes, build’ 


never 


had draw 


Your ts 
you to dr 


ou 
to do it. The Art 
Helper will help make 


ig t 
living subjects, used by 
Mahy slorekeepers, 


This valuable ate 
booklet, y 


er A 


ey 
10 Gay 


ub 10 « 
be refunded, 


Standard Model $1.98 


matter what y 
Helper, it is 

i easily 
see it there und in color too! It 


type drawing that anyone would think an expotteneed 
This often helps students to get better grades 
The Master Art Hely 
anything you w = 


n 


you do is trace the dr 
perfect ona 


| On approval. | | 


Easily drow « still 
even 


life, or maps like 
if yeu never @ straight 
line before. 


This amazing new 
invention makes it 
easy for anyone 
to drew instantly! 


New you can easily copy 
any picture and you con 
easily enlarge or reduce any- 
thing you wish te drow or 
copy. Students get better | 
school marks with it. | 


1.98 


Now, anyone from 5 
to 90 can easily draw, paint 
or sketch almost anything quick- 


ly and accurately the very first time you use the Master Art 
Helper You draw like a professional artist even if you have 


who were told they were 
draw professicna! artists, 

to and paintings with ease! No 
1 want to draw with the use of the Master Art 
14utomatically seen on any sheet of paper, then 


juickly trace the picture on the paper because you 


levelops children’s 
iproves their drawing technique! With the 
you will draw an accurate profes 


ver makes it easy to draw or copy 


aller or any size you 


wish, a Ss ex nt for drawing MAPS usually required of 
students, It car "be used easily on any table, board, or desk 
anywhere, at home or in school, The Master Art Helper is 
used to draw photographs both in-doors and out-doors, It 
requires absolutely no lessons or practice. If you write with 
a pencil you can easily draw anything with the Master Art 


Helper. The Master Art Helper can help you be popular and 
can give you lots of hours of enjoyment 


apd look through the Master Art | 

HOW IT WORKS iteiier and see what you want to | 
| 


draw right on the paper Bn or material you are using. All 


wing—like magic you have drawn a 
re! 


10 TRIAL! MAK COUPON .NOW | 


MASTER ART HELPER CO., Dept. 181 
318 Market Street, Newark, New Jersey 

Rush me the Master Art Helper and your gift book - 
let Easily Understood Tricks of the Artist.’ 


I enclose $1.98 send postage prepaid 
I understand I can return this merchandise after @ 
10 day trial and my money will be refunded, 
© I enclose $2.98 send Deluxe Model. 


ame... 


Address 


Canadian Pacific Offers 


Vacations 


In Canada, land of vacations unlimited! 
Travel easy by Canadian Pacific train... 


1200 miles of Grandeur 0.1, Canadian Pacific offers a 


magnificent round trip in the Canadian Rockies. Go the southern 
route; return the northern way. See it all! 

Budget your fare by going coach or tourist. Budget your stopover: 
all-expense tours (2-4-6 days) in the Canadian Rockies; meals, 
rooms at Banff Springs, Chateau Lake Louise—$45.50 to $117.50. 


Sky-high resorts BANFF LAKE LOUISE 


Splendid Banff Springs offers championship golf. Nearby is 
Chateau Lake Louise, facing famous lake and giacier! 
Pools « dancing - trail hikes and rides - guided 
climbs + mountain fishing famous tours 


For information, see your local agent or any Canadian Pacific office. 
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FILL IN COMPLETELY 
the coupons for the items 


you want. Clip these cou- f You 
pons and send them in one 


envelope—with any required remittance—directly to Coupon 
Service, THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Dansville, N.Y. 


Clip each coupon individually. Coupons are on pages 
88, 94, 96, 98, 100, 102 (Travel), and 104 (Travel). 


86, 


WORLD BOOK, Box 3565. Please send me details cf World Book's Teacher Plan, describ- 


ing possible summer employment 


INS. 64 

BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE, Educotional Dept. Please send me ...... copies [limit 

30 per class) of your new 1é-page full-color booklet, “The Genie Story,"’ of a schoolboy 

teken on an exciting journey by @ genie, to reveal the magic that lies hidden in a lump 

of seat. INS. 4160 

MASTER ART HELPER COMPANY. Please send me the booklet “EASILY UNDERSTOOD 

= OF THE ARTIST’ which is so helpful to the teacher suddenly called on to teach 

INS. 437 

Street or No. Pupils 

City . Zone .. State ... 3-53 


RUBBER MFRS. ASSN... INC., Rubber Footwear Div. Please send me the CLASSROOM 
KIT ON COLD PREVENTION. 


INS. 355 
. No. Pupils ..... 
City ‘ ' . Zone .. State 3-53 


PERSONAL PRODUCTS CORPORATION, Box 5364-3. Please send me the following me- 


terial free of charge: [) Modess Educational Portfolio; ..... +++» Copies of ‘Growing Up 
and Liking It." 
— INS. 363 
Name ... Grade 
Street or 8.0 No. Pupils 


ROW, PETERSON AND CO. Please send me descriptive literature on THE WONDER- 
STORY BOOKS—Grades 1-4. (See advertisement on Page 19.) 


INS. 242 
Street or B.D No. Pupils ..... 
@® LAIDLAW BROTHERS, INC. Please send me your Good English Brochure #10. 

INS. 401 
Street of R.D 
City . Zone 3-53 


BENJ. H. SANBORN & CO. Please send your illustrated circular GROWING WITH ART 


INS. 361 
No. Pupils 


THE GEORGE F. CRAM CO. Please send me Cram’s Classroom Classics - Volume 5, No. 2 
Teaching in a Divided World,’ by J. Hartt Walsh, Ph. D., Dean, College of Education 
Butier University 


INS. 124 
Street of A.D. ..... . No. Pupils .. 
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Caribbean Cruise 
GENEVIEVE J. FARLEY 
Elementary Supervisor, Boston Public Schools, Boston, Massachusetts 


Prize Winner, 1952 Travel Contest of the Instructor 


sour glorious days at sea trans- 
I formed the “Santa Rosa’s” 225 
passengers into bronzed gods and god- 
desses, as we relaxed in deck chairs or 
cooled off in the pool of our Grace 
Line cruise ship. 

Early on the morning of July 22, the 
Venezuelan Andes, smoky-blue and 
mauve in color, rose steeply from the 
shore to pierce the sky with mist-hung 
peaks Houses calcimined in shades of 
rose, yellow, green, and brown perched 
precariously on the slopes above the 
mountain-llanked harbor of La Guaira, 
once a pirate hideout. For the tortu- 
ous 23-mile drive to Caracas, we were 
fortunate in having with us the tour 
director, Nilow Parra, a Panamanian. 

The scenery is enchantingly beauti- 
ful, with bewildering mountain peaks 
against the blue sky, and canyon walls 
fantastically tinted. We swung around 
three hundred hairpin curves at what 
appeared to be 45 miles an hour. The 
driver relieved our anxiety by explain- 
ing that the speedometer. registered 


Andes forming a backdrop. Driving 
through Altamira, latest residential 
section, introduced us to a modern 
suburb. An obelisk rises from a flower 
adorned plaza glowing with the bright 
colors of Venezuela's native flowers 
Mahogany trees flank the Plaza Monu 
mental along which we drove, passin: 
the new University City. 

A modernistic structure of — brick 
and concrete houses the Experimental 
School where 1,500 students learn 
by seeing and doing. We purchased 
alpargatas, native woven sandals, with 
“bolivars,” each worth about 30 cents 

Next day, we passed through many 
colorful villages in the mountains 
Shacks bearing the stencilled DDT of 
the health authorities had tin roofs 
weighted by rocks and with radio an- 
tennas on all. Television has not yet 
appeared. Sugar plantations extend 
for miles. On the twisting road, scenes 
change rapidly—a thatched hut cling- 
ing to a mountain peak, a patchwork 
of fields nestling in a valley, a flash of 


Elizabeth Hibbs, from The Interstate Co 
The Avila Hotel overlooks Caracas, with the Andes in the distance. 


in kilometers—a kilometer being five 
cighths of a mile. 

In Pedro Garcia we enjoyed a won- 
drous eagle-view of the sea and towns 
along the shore. The highway swings 
around mountains heaped in copper- 
colored folds made iridescent with 
green foliage and purple shadows. 
From the highest point—4,000 feet, on 
Pauji Mountain—the descent began to 
a red-earthed valley, and we had a 
panoramic view of red-tiled roofs and 
church spires, tree-filled parks and 
plazas. This was Caracas, 3,000 feet 
above sea level and surrounded by 
breath-taking scenery. 

Everywhere in Caracas rebuilding is 
in progress. Venezuela is one of the 
most progressive countries and poten- 
tially one of the richest in all of South 
America. Congress holds sessions in 
El Capitolio, typical of Spanish colo- 
nial architecture. Several of the na- 
tion’s heroes are entombed in Panteén 
Nacional. Bolivar “The Liberator,” 
often called the George Washington 
of Venezuelans, has a very elaborate 
sarcophagus, Our guide, a stunning 
woman who spoke English beautifully, 
was a teacher at the University. 

Bolivar’s birthplace, a house typical 
of those in which seventeenth-century 
aristocrats lived, is adorned with his- 
torical paintings, 

Butterflies flitted about the grounds 
of the Avila Hotel where we stayed. 
From our room a balcony offered a 
magnificent view of Caracas with the 


bright-hued flowers, a primitive way- 
side shrine (Venezuelans are deeply 
religious The giant Saman tree, like 
the California Redwood, ranks among 
the oldest living things in this hemi- 
sphere. From a cacti-choked chasm 
suddenly rises an ad for cigarettes or 
tires, bringing one back to the «world 
of commercialism 

Lunching at the Gran. Hotel Jardin 
in Maracay, with gay little birds hop- 
ping about the patio, introduced us to 
our first Spanish meal. Gomez, former 
president, spent much time in Maracay 
and built this elaborate edifice as a 
guesthouse. Long Moorish arcades 
shade the sidewalk, and a spacious pa- 
tio, centered by a tiled swimming pool, 
is surrounded by flowers and trees. 

Valencia, the capital of Carabobo, 
where many of the oldest families 
dwell in quiet luxury, is one of Vene 
zuela’s richest industrial and agricul- 
tural districts. The houses have carved 
balconies, window grilles, and beauti 
ful patios. At the Hotel Carabobo I 
was treated to a cool drink of pine- 
apple juice by Princess Alexandra, one 
of our party, when she discovered that 
I had no bolivars, and that United 
States currency was not acceptable. 
lhirty-four miles of gorgeous scenery 
brought us to Puerto Cabello. From 
its splendid harbor, soap, oil, and vege- 
table lard, with coffee and cacao, are 
shipped to all parts of the world. 

An overnight sail landed us at 
Curagao, the “free port” of the Neth- 
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Edition 


The famous 


RIT BOOK 


owto make 


say: “It’s the 
most complete 
and widely used 
school costume 
book." 


JUST SEND 10c IN STAMPS OR COIN 
TO COVER MAILING AND HAN. 


32 pages, 8/2 x 11 inches 
largely illustrated in 
full color . . . 64 costumes 
in all . . . 29 national costumes 6f foreign 
lands ... animal, vegetable and floral 
costumes ... also clown, King and Queen, 
Pilgrims, Norseman, Christmas Pageant, 
Colonial dress, 
and others... 
even a Brownie, 
Fairy and Dor- 

mouse. 


Published by the Makers of 
ALL PURPOSE RIT Fabric Tints and Dyes 


RIT PRODUCTS CORPORATION F-3 
1437 W. Morris Street 
Indianapolis 6, Indiana 
Enclosed is 10c in 

coi 
“How to Make Costumes for School Plays and 
Pageants.” 


for my copy of | 


erlands West Indices some 38 miles 
north of Venezuela. A gay, colorful 
miniature Dutch island, with bridges, 
windmills, and canal-like channels, 
spreads out on both sides of the nar- 
row St. Anna Bay. The famous pon- 
toon bridge, “Queen Emma,” divides 
Willemstad, the capital. In the Punda 
Section, small shops bulge with mer- 
chandise—bargains in perfume, alli 
gator bags, Dutch tiles and delftware 
Fast Indian and Guatemalan handi- 
craft, Swiss watches, and Danish sil- 
ver. Two “guilders” or “florins” were 
allowed to the dollar. We toured the 
island by taxi, noticing how spix k-and- 
span it looked. One sees many oil re- 
fineries. The American flag gaily waved 
over the American Consulate as we 
drove out to the Piscadera Bay Club 
for marvelous vistas of the sea 

With the tiny bright-hued buildings, 
dwarf trees, fancy costumes and musi- 
cal jargon of dark-skinned vendors bid- 
ding us good-by, we sailed to Carta- 
gena, Colombia, one of the oldest cities 
in the Western Hemisphere. 

From La Popa Hill with its old 
menastery, we had a splendid view of 
Cartagena. Passing through the Great 
Sun Gate to the heart of the inner 
walled section, we found Bolivar 
Sauare flanked on one side by the Ca- 
thedral, simple and severe architectu- 
rally but ornate with murals and sculp- 
ture, and on the other by the Palace 
of the Inquisition, with overhanging 
balconies and a central patio. Near 
Cabero the wall rises to a height of 
forty feet and is wide enough for four 
cars to drive abreast along its top 
With pesos we bought tortoise-shell 
articles and exquisite linens, em- 
broidered by children at the Orphan- 
age for Girls. 

On the voyage to New York on the 
“Santa Rosa” we saw three whales and 
a waterspout. New York’s weather was 
unchanged, but it felt cooler to us 
after having been within 10° of the 
equator. In twelve short days I had 
traveled 4,397 nautical miles. 


The Mexico I Found 


(Continued from page 95) 


Monica, where for seventy-eight years 
preceding 1935 the nuns carried on 
their work underground, supporting 
themselves by their needlework, train- 
ing novices, even burying their dead 
there. 

It is hard for us Americans, nur- 
tured in the traditions of the Pilgrim 
Fathers, reared in the freedoms grant- 
ed by our Constitution, to understand 
the religious, social, and political back 
ground of Mexico. As never before, I 
now realize that their War of Inde 
pendence did not bring Mexicans th« 
same kind of freedom that ours gave 
us. There had to be reform laws, so 
cial revolutions, and new constitutions 
before the common Mexicans gained 
a voice in the affairs of their govern- 
ment. I now have not only a deeper 
understanding of this nation, whose 
heritage extends far back into an 
tiquity, but a new perspective on 
our own history. 

I have not mentioned Mexico's mag- 
nificent scenery—tropical palms, snow- 
capped mountains, seashore resorts; its 
gorgeous flowers, cornfields, maguey 
plants; its monuments to heroes, his- 
torical murals, and folk art; its jai alai 
games and bullfights—but these, too, 


| are a part of Mexico, the Mexico | 


found. 

From the sun-drenched 
plains, from mountain and lake re- 
gions, from seashore, village, and city. 
I have stored up priceless memories of 
this fascinating country to enjoy in 
future 


pupils and friends, 


western 


BOUND FOR A GAY HOLIDAY in Europe?...a busi- 
ness conference in a Continental capital? Make this 
trip a thrilling experience in luxurious air travel...at 
no extra cost. Relax in the extra room of a new-type 
AIR FRANCE Constellation. Enjoy the extra comfort 
of restful “sky lounger” chairs. Friendly English-speak- 
ing stewards and hostess serve you as only the French 
know how. You'll love every minute of it! 


co AIR FRANCE... 


Enjoy these “extras” in 
LUXURY and GRACIOUS LIVING 

... the ULTIMATE in air travel... 
at NO extra cost! 


PIONEERS IN GLOBAL AIR TRAVEL: 35 years’ expe- 
rience in international luxury air service. Veteran pilots 
fly AIR FRANCE’s world-wide routes. Seasoned trav- 
elers know and respect the AIR FRANCE reputation 
for regularity, dependability, and precision operational 
efficiency. 


WORLD'S FINEST AIR CUISINE: Flawless French food 
at its Continental best, prepared by AIR FRANCE 
master chefs...accompanied by vintage wine or cham- 
pagne...after dinner a liqueur. The ultimate in gra- 
cious living in the true French tradition! 


THE WORLD'S 
LARGEST NETWORK 
OF AIR ROUTES 
Serving 
76 Countries 
on 6 Continents 


PARIS 

The world’s most 
beloved city...rhe 
Center of fashion, 
good living, 
phisticated gaicty. 


LONDON 
Britain's historic 
capital is rich in 
tradition, charm- 
ing countryside, 
friendly people, 


ROME 

A vivid tapestry 
of past and pres 
ent, the ‘Eternal 
City” is a fase 
nating modern 
metropolis. 


RIVIERA 
Colorful 

tional player 
for 
drenched beaches, 
exciting night life 


® 


SEE YOUR 
TRAVEL AGENT 
ot Air France, 
683 Fifth 


Cleveland Chi- 
sz0, Dallas, Los 
Angeles, San 
been, Boweta, 
Havana 

~o, Montrea! 


THE BUMURY WORLD-WIDE AIRLINE 


“THE PARISIAN SPECIAL" 

The world-famous ultra-de-luxe 
AIR FRANCE flight—non-stop over- 
night from New York to Paris. Ten 
dollars additional fare, 


“THE PARISIAN” 

Luxury trans-Atlantic air 
travel at mo extra cost 
from New York, Boston, 
and Montreal to Paris, 
Frankfurt, Berlin, Rome. 


years and to share with my | 
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FILL IN COMPLETELY 


the coupons for the items 


you want. Clip these cou- You 
pons and send them in one 


envelope—with any required remittance—directly to Coupon 
Service, THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Dansville, N.Y. 


Clip each coupon individually. Coupons on pages 86, 
88, 94, 96, 98, 100, 102 (Travel), ase 104 ¢ (Travel). 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY. Piease send me your No. 353 Good Books for Children's 
Reading catalog, describing and classifying these fine books 


INS. 35 
Name Grade 
Street of No. Pupils 
City Zone State 3-53 


DELKOTE, INCORPORATED. Please send me @ copy of “How to Cut Book Costs’ - an 


rated book maintenance technique 6 klet describing methods of using liquid plastic 


BOOK SAVER 
INS. 402 
Name Grade 
Street or R.D Schoo! . 
City Zone State 3-53 
THE L. W. SINGER COMPANY, INC. Please send me free descriptive material on your 
publicat s in the subjects checked Eiementary Science Eiementary Science Film- 
strips ‘Read ng and Literature 3-6 Engiish Grammar 3-6 English Grammar 7, 8 
Reading and Literature 7 
INS. 285 
Name Grade 
Street or O Scho 
City Zone State 3-53 
LYONS & CARNAHAN. Please send me descriptive literature on your books New 
Health—Happiness—Success Series'’ as announced on Page 21 
INS. 151 
Name Grade 
Street or No. Puc 
City Zone State 3-53 
bh PUBLISHING COMPANY. Piease send me your free pictorial mep of historic 
Trails and information concerning your high interest level books for low ability 
INS. 405 
Name Teacher of Grade ....... 
Street or Scho 
City Zone State 3-53 
A. M. PALMER COMPANY Please sen ntormation ut the Paimer Method 
Writing the easy way MANUSCRIPT “wR TING CurRS ve. wei TING 
INS. 432 
Name Grade 
Street or &.0 Scho 
City Zone State 3-53 
JOHN C. WINSTON CO. Please send new Winston Educational Price List 
INS. 357 
Name Grade 
treet of RO Scho 
City Zone State 3-53 
ALLYN and BACON, INC. Please send me descript ve mater on your phonics series 
HAPPY TIMES WITH SOUNDS and your elementary arithmetics HAPPY TIMES WITH 
NUMBERS 
INS. 443 
Grade ..... 
Street or School 
City Zone State 3-53 
J. 8. LIPPINCOTT CO. Please send me Descriptive literature on Primary Reading; 
“} Junior High Schoo! Literature 
INS. 403 
Name Grade 
Street of R.O. . Schoo 
Zone ....... State 3-53 


City 
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From the OTHER SIDE 


Epirorta Comment: The author, a 
former teacher with a background of 


urteen years’ experience, retired in 
the fall of 1952 to have “a full-time 
fling at homemaking” with her husband 


and four children. 
Now living on Okinawa, she finds that 


when the return from school 
with heir of classmates, play- 
ground experiences, assignments, and 
teachers, she “sees the school through 


” 
new eyes. 


A Satisfied Customer 


NE wonders what the children 

do with all the things they say 
thev have to take to school. One 
day it’s a knife, the next it’s a small 
potato, and the day after that it 
may be scraps of red flannel. How- 
ever. when Niccole came home one 
Friday and announced that she had 
to spend the week end polishing 
the skeletons in the family closet to 
have them ready for school on 
Monday—that was the dav! 

That was the beginning of the 
best language assignment I've ever 
seen. The completed project was 
an autobiography done in three 
chapters. The chapters covered the 
child's ancestors, his life, and his 
hopes for the future. 

It made me glow with pleasure 
to see the way the children tore 
into that assignment. They were 
so interested in writing about them- 
selves that they pushed their pens 
without thought of time or effort. 
They wrote for the sheer joy of 
creating a satisfying piece of work. 
When some of the girls gave up the 
Saturday movie in tavor of working 
on the autobiography, I felt the 
teacher had arrived. 

Earl and I had fun digging up 
old family stories. We probably 
would never have shared these with 
the children if we hadn't been “in- 
terviewed.” We saw children writ- 
ine with absolute freedom of 
thought, vet they had carefully or- 
ganized and planned in advance. 
We watched them giving every pos- 
sible care to spelling and punctu- 
ation. We caught them sparkling 
with delight as they mounted “fun- 
nv-looking” family pictures Dad 
and Mother in college And final- 
ly. we found them binding the work 
in clever covers with the conviction 
that they'd keep it forever. 

The teacher told one of my 
friends that the autobiography as- 
sienment was his pet idea for get- 
tine to know and understand his 
students better than he could 
through the permanent record file. 
He said there is nothing about 
themselves that the children leave 
out of the autobiography. What he 
learns helps a lot with the child- 
guidance program. His only slip- 
up was when one irate mother 
wrote a note to say that her child 


of the FENCE 
A Parent’s Point of View 


Was not going to do a section on 


ancestors because it was none of the 
teacher's business! 


Come to Think of It 


We had the quarterly reorganiza- 
tion in our house—new rules, new 
ideas, new hopes for the future. 
That’s right—report cards came 
out again! Maybe it is a negative 
approach, but if a privilege is cut 
here and there it seems to do won- 
ders toward bringing up a grade. 

The most meaningful part of a 
report card is usually the note that 
a teacher has taken time to write. 
The grade tells us that a child is 
weak in a subject, but the note is 
what turns the trick toward home 
guidance, for it tells why he is 
weak, and how he could improve 
And just over the fence, we don't 
mind a few words on strengths also 
If a teacher can spot any talents 
in our children, we like to know 
about them too, so we can encour- 
age those strengths. Report cards 
take lots of time, but I feel that a 
teacher really cares about her chil- 
dren and her work when she takes 
time to make the card meaningiul 
to the parents. 


A Pat on the Back 


Last night after evervone was 
moist from his bath, and sweet with 
the fragrance of soap, I picked up 
a book for the bedtime story. It 
was appropriately entitled, Th: 
Heavenly Children. Niecole would 
rather fool with pincurls than sto- 
ries at bedtime, but the three little 
ones drink in all the book has to 
offer. We looked at a flower, and 
I mentioned that the drops on the 
petals were called dew. Pieter 
said, “My teacher said that when a 
morning glory turns its face toward 
you and seems to be erving, the 
tears are dewdrops.” 


Make the Shoe Fit 


The other afternoon I was knit- 
ting the bedspread that I’m trying 
to finish before summer. The fifth- 
erade girls were looking at home 
magazines. “Wouldn't you love to 
have this house?” one of them 
asked me. 

Because it was a great, sprawl- 
ing house, it appealed to the ten- 
year-old. Also because of its size, 
I said, “I'd like it if I had an acre 
to put it on.” 

“What is an acre?” she asked. 

“What is an acre?” I exclaimed. 
“You have that in arithmetic all 
the time.” 

“T know,” she answered. “I can 
do all the problems, but I don’t 
know what I’m doing them about. 
Phat’s why arithmetic bores me!” 
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Foods Handbook 


“Eat to Live’ 


Organized for easy teacher 
and student reference...a 
complete and colorful new 
52-page digest of foods and 
nutrition... scientifically 
accurate, yet written in pop- 
ular, easy-to-read style. For 
your FREE copy I-3 
Write to us or use coupon page 86 


WHEAT FLOUR INSTITUTE 
309 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, tll. 


Send for 
10c each 


the AMERICAN CRAYON compony 


NEW TORK 


Ellen’s Big Chance 


(Continued from page 86) 


breathlessly, ‘I know 
Please let me 


ne went on 
every line of her part. 
do it!” 

Miss Richie looked at Ellen a mo- 
ment without speaking. “No, Ellen, 
she said finally, “I don’t think that 
would be fair. Margie has worked 
hard as Billie’s understudy, and I think 
she deserves to have her chance.” She 
put her arm around Ellen’s shoulders 
and gave her a little shake. “You hav 
a good part. Make the best of it. I'm 
depending on you.” 
later the 
crowded 


lights wen 


Behind 


[wo nights 


down on a house. 


| stage Miss Richie took a quick look at 


the cast assembled in their places be 
fore she gave the signal for the cur 
tain to open. 

“Now, do your best. Forget the peo- 
ple out there. You're not you, you 
know, but the whose part 
you're playing.” 

The next two hours slipped by like 
magic. The laughter in all 
the right places told Ellen she was 
When she turned 


person 


crowd's 


carrying her part. 
right side up after the somersault at 
the end of the and heard th 
roar of applause, she knew part of the 


show 


clapping was for her 

Miss Richie pushed Margie and 
Ellen through the curtains for a bow 
\ woman in the front row stood up 
\s she came up the steps to the stage 
Miss Richie met her and 
Miss Durgan, the high-school dramat 
ics coach, to the audience. 

“Your boys and girls have put on 
good show,” she told the audience. “I 
know you are proud of them. Margie 
is to be congratulated for stepping int: 
the longest part on very short notice 
She did a fine job.” 

Miss Durgan then turned to Ellen 
and put out her hand. “Ellen, T have 
chosen you as the outstanding actress 
of the evening. You had a difficult part 
which you performed skillfully and 
delightfuliy. 

‘It isn’t easy,” Miss Durgan 
after the applause had died down, “to 
be funny, vou know. Too often comic 
parts turn out to be only silly. So 
Ellen, I am awarding you a member 
ship pin for Wig and Mask, our Junior 
Dramatics Club. Next year, when you 
come to junior high, we shall expect 
you at the first meeting!” 

Ellen thanked her and took the pin 
with fingers that shook a little. She 
ducked behind the curtain and fell 
into Miss Richie’s arms. 

“Thanks, Miss Richie,” she whis- 
pered, “for not letting me throw away 
my big chance!” 


introduced 


said 


SPECIAL EVENTS 


March 1-7—Save Your Vi- 
sion Week. Dept. of Pub- 
lic Information, American 
Optometric Assn., Jenkins 
Bildg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 

March 1-31—American Red 
Cross Fund Drive. 

March 1-31—National Dra- 
ma Month. 

March 7-15—National 4-H 
Club Week. 

March 15-21—National ob- 
servance of Wildlife Res- 
toration Week. 

March 15-21—Camp Fire 
Girls Birthday Week. 

March 17—St-. Patrick's Day. 

March 20—The first day of 


spring. 


Towering cliffs thrusting into the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence. Fishing hamlets tucked into snug 
harbors. Percé Rock and Bonaventure Island, 
famed bird sanctuary, rising sheer from the sea 
(above) ... Let us arrange your 550-mile con- 
ducted motor tour around the Gaspé Peninsula. 
You'll discover why people return to this magic 
spot year after year. Plan your trip now; ask 
your nearest Canadian National office or Travel 
Agent about this, or the other Top Vacations 
listed. “We'll tell you where and take you there.” 


Choose one 
Top Maple 


1. Across Canada the Scenic Rovte 
to Colifortio or the Pacific North- 
west, to New York or anywhere East 
2. Alaska Cruise ten doys, 2.000 
miles of sheltered coastal sailing 
3. British Columbia Vorcouver 
A mognificent 
ain ployground 
4 Eastern Cities and Laurentians 
history-bDook ploces, mountain 
lakes, brillient outumn colors 
Hudson Down North to 


frontiers, via Winnipeg 


You'll fill your sketch book, run 
through many a roll of film recording 
Gaspeé’s Old World charm... its 
friendly people, its fascinating bird 
life, its majestic coasts, the changing 
colors of land, sea and sky 


romantic 


Cenadian Notione! Railways Passenger offices 
ty, Los Angeles, Milwoukee 
A 


in Boston, Buffolo 
Minneopolis, New York, Philadelphia 


Chicago, Cin 


Pittsburgh 


(CANADIAN 
NATIONAL 
Raitways 


SERVING ALL 10 PROVINCES OF CAMADA 


Canadas. |0 
Vacations. 


6 Jasper in the Canadian Rockies 
ploy, relox in mountain grandeur 
7. Minaki (Lake of the Woods) 
swimming, motor-booting golfing 
northwoods setting. Wonderful fishing! 
& Onterio Highlands-lond of 
lakes and streams; fishing; comping 

Fine hotels, resorts 

9. Provinces by the Sea~ beaches, 
seaports, historic cities 

10. Romantic French Coneda 
Gospé and the Sagvency} like tok- 
ing @ tip obrood 


Fiint, Mich, Kansas 
Portiond, Me., Sen Froncisco, 


nnati, Detroit 


Seattle, St. Low hington in Conedo, Passenger Department, 360 McGill Street, Montreal, Que. 
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FILL IN COMPLETELY 
the coupons for the items 
you want. Clip these cou- 
pons and send them in one 
envelope—with any required remittance—directly to Coupon 
Service, THE INSTRUCTOR Maga:zine, Dansville, NY. 


Clip each coupon ind'vidually. Coupons are on pages 86, 
88, 94, 96, 98, 100, 102 (Travel), and 104 (Travel). 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY. Please send me your free FLAG POSTER for my bulletin 
1 


boerd, montioned in your advertisement on pages 50 and 5 


INS. 73 


Name Grade 
Street of No. Pupils 
City Zone State -. 3-53 


THE GARRARD PRESS. Without cost or obligation, please send me the Dolch descrip- 


tive booklet and the pamphlet, Security in Reading. 


INS. 293 
Name Grade 
OF B.D. No. Pupils 
Zone State ... 3-53 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICE. INC. Please send me free descriptive literature on Steps to 
Mastery of Words for Re eed ng and Spelling and the Strathmore Pian for Arithmetic and 
English, as described on Page | 
INS. 309 
Name Grade 
Street or R.D ©. Pupils 
GRP site . Zone State ... 3-53 


RoOQUOIS erect CO., INC. Please send information about your new 1952-3 arith- 
series BERS AT WORK by Patton and Young, and your complete program in 
J ng Workbooks, Manuals, and Graded-Difficulty Number Cards 


INS. 337 


Name . Grade 
Street or R.D . No. Pupils 
THE REILLY & LEE CO. Please send me full information about the EASY-TO-READ Photo- 
Stories as described advertisement on Page 
INS. 446 
Name Grad 
Street or R.D Schoo 
City . Zone State . 3-53 
CHARLES BESELER COMPANY. Piease send me more information on the Beseler Vu- 
Graoh and the Beseler Vu-Lyte 
INS. 243 
Name Grade 
Street or R.D School 


Please send me, for free ten-day inspection 
jren 6 to 12 Better Homes & Gar- 
| understand that | can keep 


BETTER HOMES AND GARDENS, 
the Better Hor & Gardens St k for ch 


dens Story for children 3 price $2.95 


the book at the «pecial teachers’ price of $2.00. (Offer good only in U.S 
INS. 382 
Name Grade 
Street of R.D. School 
MALL ine. is $1.00. Please send me the Hallmark booklet - 
Day Celebr for Childrer prepared especially for teachers, plus invitations for 
Parents and two Ha srk May Basket packages leach contains five different baskets.) 
INS. 268 
City Zone State 3-53 
RIT PRODUCTS CORPORATION. Please send me a copy of “How to Make Costumes.” 
| enclose 10¢ 
INS. 54 
Neme Grade 
Street or R.D No. Pupils 


City 


| 
| 


Creative Dramatics 


Continued from page 88 


on Easter morning. Their disappoint- 


ment lent a touch of humor. (If ob- 
jectionable behavior is made ludicrous, 
public opinion will be against it. 


In developing the play, the teacher 


was the leader. If lett alone, children 
very often go astray. They were hek 
to ul theme; unnecessary action was 
deleted; they were held to the possibil- 
ities Of the stage! 


When an action was decided upon 
a child. The 


hat expression should 


it was demonstrated 
teacher said W 


he w in the movement of his body 
In his voice? How would he say that 
Where would he move? Where should 
he stand? Which way is better, John’s 
way or Tom's?” continually 


mind, the children 
critical of their 


keeping this in 
learned to be 


play-acti1 If they are not taught to 
do this, they will be satistied with stuff, 
stilted dialogue and dull action. 

The dialogue was spontaneously 
worded by the actors. It was never 
the san ny two practices. When 


the story was finished it was typed 
the teacher The tinal cast had very 
lite to learn, for they had created 
the plav. 

During the practices for the play, 
there were many applicants for the 
various parts. The class wanted actors 
who would be willing to do as direct- 
ed, who would add from their own 
initiative, and, especially, who would 
ren iber what to sav 

I he gest problem was teaching 
ih ldren to move—to talk, to turn 
iro i, to stop and think, and to sit 


Our 
heroine would always jump up when 
it was her cue to talk. It took a great 


so as to titerest the onlookers, 


effort on her part to remember to stay 
seated tor some of her speeches. 
Another thing the children had to 
learn was to move from one side to 
the other, without standing in front of 


others and without distracting the at 


tention of the audience. Needless to 
say, tl sctors were under pressure 
for if thes d d not do their best, others 
were willing to take their places. 
Isabelle Cox of San Bernardino, 
California, sent us a short primary 
play This is the plot, which your chil- 
‘ ‘ develop in their own words 
with anv improvements that occur to 


then Anthony, six-vear-old bov, 


Wisi ! could att nd a musical con- 
cert with his parents. Tom Catnip, the 
family cat, introduces him to the mem- 


bers of a concert about to begin out- 


side his window. Frankie Frog, Sally 
Skeeter, Birdie Tweeter, Wanda Wind, 
Chauncy Cricket, and the Raindrop 


Anthony and 
sounds 


discussed by 
Tom while the 
each one are 


twins are 
characteristic 


made by produced off 


stan Of course, the concert puts 
Anthony to sleep! 
You will notice a resemblance be 
tween this play and “Easter Parade” 
mage 59 Anthony’s Concert” could 


with real children and 
author calls it a radio 


also be done 
puppets. The 
play. 


A New 
“Science Fun” Book 


R' the clever milk-carton 
ideas on page 97 in our Janu- 


ary issue? You will be interested 
to know that Herman and Nina 
Schneider have done a new book, 


Milk Cartons, 
Jeanne Bendick, 


Science Fun with 
pictures by 


which will be publis = in March 
$2.50). 


1953 


McGraw-Hill, 


CAN'T 
SKID! 
New Kind 
of Latex 


CHERS Rubbers! 


puton ALONE! 


End struggles 


totes 


To 
oe ular new easy-to-put-on latex 
rubbers, we'll glad! 


cn 


Children 


ly send you 
™ three pairs FREE. Use them as 
“emergency spares” for children who for- 
et ther own. NO COST— NO OBLIGA- 
ION! Just tear out this ad. Take it to 
your favorite shoe or department store. 
ell the manager you would like to get 
these “emergency spares” for your school- 
room and ask him for one = his store's 
envelopes. Print your name and address 
plainly on oo face of the store envelope 
ives you. Mail the own 
end this ad to So-Lo MARX 
RUBBER Co., Loveland (35), 
Ohio We'll send your “totes” 
promptly. They'll be assorted 
sizes of slight imperfects of reg- 
ular 98¢c bt waterproof 
and 100% wearable. 


BIRD PICTURES 


IN NATURAL COLORS 
Ronse - Animals - Trees - Industrials - Old Masters 


The finest and only au- 
hentic collection. Makes 
chool work easier for 
teachers, more fascinating 
pupils 1500 subjects, 

4 actual photographs in 
natural colors, 7x9 inches. 
of birds, flowers, animals 
Special selection of 20 bird 
Progres- 
x8 inches of 


pietures $1.00 


ive views ¢ 
eading American indus- 
tries, Copper, Coal, Lam- 
er, Rubber, Cotton, ete. 
with Prices 


COLOR BOOK OF . «1! in. dook of 
beautiful bird subjects in natural colors, with outlines of 
5 for $1.00. Add l5e west of Denver. 


send for 


each for coloring 


COLOR CHART — Visual education for all grades, 
575 subjects in colors. 28 pictorial pages 44 x 34 inches of 
Birds, Animals, Fish, Plants, Flowers, Fruits, Minerals 
Sheiis, et« With metal stand only $54.7 

Write for illustrated felder 


JOSEPH H. DODSON PICTURE CO.. Box S51, Kankakee, ilinois 


Teach brasscraft. copper- 
craft, burnt wood etching, 
@orified glass, pre-sketched 
painting, etching on glass, 
etc. 

Write to Dept. 
THAYER & CHANDLER 
910 VanBuren, Chicago 7 


TEACHERS! 
LL MAIL YOU 


7S 


in Strict Confidence . 


Yes, beca er, be glad 

a nice big Mo Ord t you QUICK, wherever 

yeu live or teach. I'_lend you the money on 

Your Signature y No ¢ signers No 

curity requirec No wag ssignments . 

© embarrassing investigation 

tal ou ney your character and 
at te Entirely by mai St ric 

conti ential. "Brie mis, relat school board never 

lawful interest rates, amd no 

Summer prit payr rit 

need cock now By for seasona 

) send you 

Woxey “wail You ll get 

it ina pl ain envelope. N or obligatic 

or will call, Better establish your credit Now, 


4 Levitt President, Desk 

Finance Co. 

h & Harney. Omaha, Nebraska 


an ase RUSH me your FREE plan to MATL ME 
MONEY in strict confidence 


Name 
Address 


Town State 


Amount you want to borrow? § 


airs: 
| 
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With the Easter recess coming along, many readers of THE INSTRUCTOR will 
make plans for spending their free time in a warmer climate, and others will 
choose a large city as their objective. The picture above points to a combina- 
tion of two attractive places—New York and Bermuda—linked by a short 
voyage on this fine ship, the “Ocean Monarch" of the Furness Lines. Other 
possibilities, such as the Caribbean and the Gulf Coast, are suggested below. 
One can go even farther, and still return in good time, by using air transporta- 
tion. Be sure to read the prize articles on pages 40-41, 42, 96, and 102, and 


(big ) to inch (small) ; ofany 


Pebble-Painting 


Here's resourceful project that helps develop appreciation of 


form and its relation to materials of expression. It gives young people an 
understanding through experience that in art the idea of expression 


is related to the function and form of the materials. 


collect any size of upon than rough ones, although 


he) Have your students Smooth pebbles are easier to paint 


rough pebbles make nice lively- 
looking lambs, pineapples 


stones from § inches 


the announcement of the new Contest on page 90. 


A TRAVEL CHECK LIST. Any 
woman who has found, when too 
late, that she had omitted some impor- 
tant item in packing for a trip, will 
welcome a “Don't Forget” list in the 
form of a plastic-finish folder, with ten 
headings and numerous spaces for writ- 
ing and checking. Pencil marks can be 
erased easily, and a damp cloth will 
wipe off ink. If tucked into the travel- 
ing case the last thing, it will be useful 
when packing for the return trip. Ad- 
dress: C. P. Moore, Union Pacific Rail- 
road, 1416 Dodge St.. Omaha 2, Nebr. 


TROPIC COLOR. When a person 
of such discriminating taste as Winston 
Churchill chooses Jamaica for a holi- 
day, it should be an excellent recom- 
mendation. His approval is reinforced 
by a new booklet in color (from koda- 
chromes) which brings the island to 
life, picturing and describing its varied 
attractions. In the Montego Bay photo, 
one can almost smell the salt breeze 
that ruffles the clear greenish-blue wa- 
ter and feel the warmth of the sunny 
white sands. Not that Jamaica is all 
beach, by any means. A double-page 
map shows the varied terrain, ranging 
from seashore to mountains 7,400 feet 
high, and also the roads, railroads, and 
special points of interest. Its equable 
climate makes the island a “year-round 
playground.” For a copy of the book- 
let, address: Jamaica Tourist Board, 
551 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


KLM Royal Dutch Airlines 


OUR RAILROADS. Would you like 
to know how many miles of railway your 
state has, compared to others? Or how 
many millions of passenger miles were 
operated by railroads in 1951, com- 
pared with busses and airlines? Or 
how rapid has been the “dieselization” 
of locomotives? Or whether railroad 
employees’ wages have kept pace with 
the cost of living? Answers to these 
questions, and hundreds of other inter- 
esting facts about Class I rail lines in 
the United States, are found in the lat- 
est edition of A Year Book of Railroad 
Information. Included in the 96 pages 
are many graphs and tables, with ex- 
planatory comment, and _feneral sec- 
tions on “Railways in 1951” and “Gains 
in Operating Efficiency.” The Year 
Book may be obtained free from East- 
tern Railroad Presidents Conference, 
Committee on Publie Relations, 143 
Liberty St.. New York 6, N.Y. If addi- 
tional copies for class use are desired, 
state how many are needed. 


GULF COAST JOYS. A color- 
ful and informative magazine titled 
Down South features the attractions of 
the Mississippi Gulf Coast, a region 
famous for a 26-mile-long beach 300 
feet wide; for four remarkable gar- 
dens, of which Bellingrath is the best 
known; and for a variety of recre- 
ational activities. A copy will be sent 
by the Vacation Club, 1319 23rd Ave. 
Gulfport, Miss. 


No, dear reader, this is not a set from a musical comedy. It is strictly 
business. The round objects are not cannon balls for a Balkan revolution 
but cheeses produced at Alkmaar, Holland. The picture was taken at Schip- 


color, kind, texture, or shape. and log cabins. 
Let them select pebbles they 
like, and that remind them of 


something. 


Have the pebbles scrubbed nice For ages where projects 
and clean. Use India ink with need a practical application, 
a small paint brush these painted pebbles make 


This project can be used for 
any age group. 


novel paperweights, in- 
Suggest the children keep vitations, place cards, 
their outlines simple, as 
this is very important for ments. If light in weight, 
good results. The shape of we 3: could be glued to 


the pebble will be the art- ® pin and earring backs 


or desk and table orna- 


ist’s source of inspiration. for costume jewelry. 
EVERYONE enjoys delicious Wrigley's Spearmint Gum. 


The lively flavor satisfies yet won't hurt mealtime ——wRIGLEYS 
appetite. And, the pleasant chewing helps keep oor 
i i i HEWING 


teeth clean and bright. Just try it sometime soon, C 2 


‘The Perr Pictures 


Beautiful, educational, and so inexpensive at ONLY TWO CENTS 
each for 30 or more, size 5% x 8 Teachers: interest your 
pupils in the great works of art. Every child should know them 
and have his own collection to study and enjoy. 


A set of 30 lovely sepia pictures including The Angelus, Horse 
Fair, Torn Hat, ete. sent for 60 cents. Send for it TODAY. 


Get ready for SPRING BIRD STUDY. 25 pictures of common 
birds in colors, size 7 x 9%, with brief description of each, for 
$1.00. Very instructive. 


56-page CATALOGUE, with 1600 small illustrations and sample 
pictures, for 25 cents. Lists of small colored pictures included. 


BOX 13 MALDEN, MASS. 


Bey with Torn Hat eddy 
THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY 


—EASTER ART PACKET— 
ALL NEW--Original Art and Activity Material for Easter 


A complete packet of ALL NEW Easter material ready for immediate use. PRINTED on the prover 

color of paper in exact size and with full fer your and tar for 

children to make and take home with them. 

Designed by experienced art educators to give you the kind of material you want. All material is new 

this year and has not been used in any previous packet. 

Very colorful — on Easter morning—€aster Maskh——Sachet for gifts—Duck—-Easter Bashet—Book 
—Designs for Decorating Easter Egge—Nut cups and piace cards—Fiying Bird decoration— 

hen & her chicks for Window Picture, Biack- 


hol Airport, Amsterdam, where the cheeses were being delivered to the 
“Flying Dutchman” for export across the Atlantic. They would show up well 
in a color photo, but so would the men's sailor hats. These are blue, green, 
or red, depending on the wearer's rank in the Cheese Guild. The four- 
handled carrier—which it must be quite a trick to load and tote! —is a 
“slede.” Drop off the final “e” and you'd have a fine sled! 


Mark 
Tulip & twin plaques—Easter Li 
board border Posters—and 


Ann Marie’s Workshop, Dept. A-48, 5932 Newburg Avenue, Chicage 31, Wl. 


a very unusual Easter greeting card. 
COMPLETE EASTER PACKET MAILED POSTPAID 

FOR ONLY $1.00 
(Your packet will be mailed same day onler received) 
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| NEXT TRIP Easy-to-Handle-Project 
An idea we hope you find interesting and useful 
~ 
2? 
—= 
\ 


The Color-Saturated Virgin Islands 


ETHEL S. deVYVER 
Teacher, Fourth Grade, Public School 148, Queens, New York City 


Prize Winner, 1952 Travel Contest of The Instructor 


AST summer, with my eleven-year- on the cantaloupe-colored papaya and 
| old daughter, I soared above the on mangoes which have a large pit 
ocean and the clouds to a part of the and taste like a mixture of peach and 


U.S.A. fifteen hundred miles away— apricot. The natives also enjoy geneps 
the Virgin Islands. which they pronounce ken'eps) but I 
CN coupons ladividually. Coupons ore on pages 06, 00, 94, 96, 96, 168, 162, 164 At St. Thomas we received a royal couldn't cultivate a taste for them. 
ty welcome, as nature paraded in her best Soursop, which isn’t really sour, has 
MASSACHUSETTS DEVELOP. & IND. COMM., Dept. IRB. Please send me a copy of your dress: flamboyant trees in all their a green, hard covering from which 


i h teil f ti 
glory, crimson hibiscus and colorful protrude heavy bristles. I enjoyed its 


INS. 405 oleander, graceful wild orchids and unusual flavor in sherbet. On_ the 
reat gardenias, stately frangipani, bougain- beaches are found seaside grapes, 
‘ villaea and jasmine and the flame vine. which are good to eat. They grow on 
St. Thomas consists of a range of  treclike shrubs that afford heavenly 
MY rocky hills, summits of a submerged shade. Banana trees are everywhere, 
; ere Zone State 3.53 mountain chain, and Charlotte Amalie while the lime, pineapple, guava, and 
< —_ is cradled on several low spurs of this avocado are plentiful, too. 
, ILLUSTRATED 1953 TRAVEL GUIDE, Box H3. Please send me New York Centrai's new, range. Although Charlotte Amalie is The almond tree was the most amaz- 
free YEAR-ROUND TRAVEL GUIDE to New York, New England, Niagara Falls, the Adiron- 
dacks, Caneda, Great Lukes and Western Wonderiands, plus information on money-saving the proper name of the capital, most — ing of all. As I stared at the almonds 
group and family round-trip fares 
INS. 136 


Street or 


City 


ONTARIO DEPARTMENT OF TRAVEL AND PUBLICITY. 


and illustrated booklets about Ontario 


Please send me a free guide map 


INS. 942 


Name 
Street or R.D 


Stete 


City Zone 


STATE OF TENNESSEE, information Div. Piease send me a copy of your 1953 booklet, 
Tennessee, the Nation's Most Interesting State." 


INS. 341 


Name 


Ethel 8. del yver 


wee es ee In Charlotte Amalie, houses are at all possible levels. 


City Zone State 3-53 


people call it St. Thomas after the is- on the trees, | thought of the tiny nuts 


: land on which it is located. I had known back home. The natives 
< ¢ MAINE VACATION SERVICE. Please send me your Maine Vacation Planning Kit It is an amazing potpourri of Asnes- tee inte aunt frequently oat tes ick 
Oo fe ine INS. 475 can, foreign, and native ingredients. deep light-green hard covering of the 
ee ke The narrow, winding main street— almond. 1 tried to follow suit, but 
named Dronningensgade by the Danes once was sufficient! The calabash tree 
ny ae who formerly owned the islands—is bears gourds which, dried, make the 
+ oy Street or &.D dotted with typically American traffic maracas used in beating out a samba- 
$e City ~~ “state 2.53 signs, yet the English custom of driv- like rhythm : 
4 f/ ing on the left-hand side of the street I soon learned that the climate is 
; is observed. The stores are massive the most equable in the world. The 
VIRGINA oerr oF CONSERVATION & DEVELOPMENT. Please send me a free copy of structures which were used centuries average winter range is 71 to 82 de- 
ar ae <satthennetieninamaudinanbedicsatin ago as warehouses by the colonists, grees. The summer range is 76 to 88 
ws INS. 313 I was fascinated by the streets of degrees. While you who remained in 
Name : : steps that run straight up the hills. the States sweltered, the friendly, elu- 
\longside them rise pastel-colored — sive trade winds tempered the sun for 
Street or RD houses in many tints, like tiers in a me and kept the humidity low. 
theater. White patches on the hills, I rhe taxi drivers are friendly people. 
B.,. City Zone State 3-53 learned, are cement catchments which I got to know two—Chesterfield and 
ie wits ; channel rain into cisterns. St. Thomas Simmons—well enough for them to tell 
oF PUBLIC RELATIONS. has no rivers or lakes, and must de- me about some of the local customs. I 
% 3 map Hotel, resort and dude ranch information pend on rain for its water supply. learned that the people of Cha-Cha 
; INS. 430 Date palms, royal palms, fan palms, Town (or French Village), on the out- 
¢ and macaw palms were common. There skirts of Charlotte Amalie, close their 
Meme were soft coconuts to savor as well as doors and shutters tight as soon as the 
; Street or R.D the better-known hard ones. I feasted sun sets, to keep evil spirits out. 
Zone 
TEXAS AND PACIFIC RAILWAY. Please send a copy of ‘Our Four Great Faiths’ and UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD, Dept. I. Please send me a copy of your ‘Western Wonder- 
reprints of your advertising message as shown on Page 85, for bulletin board use. lands'’ folder. 
City Zone State 3-53 City ... . Zone State 
i SCANDINAVIAN AIRLINES. Please send me literature checked Three Air-Sea Cruises | 9953 VACATION GUIDE TO NEW YORK STATE, Room 805. Please send me the 196-page 
wd to Europe and the Mediterranean Six Low-Cost ‘Penny Wise’’ Tours to nine countries; | “New York State Vacationiands’’ — 9 —. full details on 550 resorts in 15 vacation 
a Information on independent travel for instructors, Scandinavian Airlines System fares regions . . . a total of 208 illustrations, 81 in full color . . . and listing types of accommo- 
ee dations available and rates. This book not available in quantity. 


and schedules 


INS. 944 


INS. 445 


Street of B.D. Street or R.D. ...... ‘ 
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Although the water is safe for bath- 
ing in daylight, no native risks night 
bathing because of the sting rays, bar- 
racudas, and sharks. While out in a 
glass-bottomed boat, I saw a sting ray. 
I learned that at night it comes into 
shallow water to sleep, and if stepped 
on, it swings its long deadly stinger 
into action. I saw thousands of fish 
yellow-and-black-striped fish, 
snappers, groupers, schools of mack- 
erel—as well as fantastically shaped 
coral, and even the hull of an old 
Danish ship. 

The boat from which I saw all this 
is owned and operated by a very inter- 
esting couple, the Harmans. Vivacious 
Jeanne, formerly Jeanne Perkins, a 
onetime editor on the staff of Life, is 
married to an ex-commander in the 
Navy, Harry Harman. They live on the 
“Love Junk,” a houseboat made from 
a former Navy barge. Jeanne has re- 
cently published a book which takes 
its title from their floating home. 

I learned from Simmons that his 
people love to celebrate. The favorite 
occasions are birthdays, weddings, 
christenings, particularly New 
Year's Eve, locally referred to as “Old 
Year’s Day.” On this day, the natives 
believe, they must forget all trouble 
and enemies and begin the new vear 
with a clean slate. Friends and foes 
join in the merrymaking. 

These people taught me much about 


brotherly love. They greeted me, a 
stranger, when they met me on the 
street, and made me feel at home. 


Most astonishing were the facts I 
learned about education in the islands. 
Natives boast of having had the first 
public schools, and the first compul- 
sory education for slaves, in the West- 
ern Hemisphere. I found excellent pub- 
lic as well as parochial and _ private 
schools, with standards comparable to 
those in the States. 


Donkeys are the most common 
means of transportation, although 
there is bus service. There are small 


horses that appear to be a mixed breed 
of horse and donkey. Among other 
animals are small goats, sheep with no 
lizards (including the im 
land 


wool coats, 
color-« hanging 


mense iguana), 
snails, and the sly mongoose. 
I assisted Sir Francis Drake (belat 


edly) in mapping his course through 
the channel which bears his name, and 
I bathed in near-by Magen’s Bay, re- 
puted to be the most beautiful in the 
Caribbean. 

Among interesting places to visit are 
Fort Christian, built in 1656, now used 
as a police station; Government House, 
where visitors sign the guest book; the 
birthplace of the noted French impres 
painter, Camille Pissarro; and 
Bovoni Lagoons, scene of the docu- 
mentary film, “Frogmen.” 

Besides St. Thomas, there 
other habitable islands of the Ameri- 
can group, St. John and St. Croix 
St. John, small and primitive, is very 
rugged, with many hills and valleys. 
This island has no automobiles or tele- 
but the scenery is beautiful, 
with the calm Caribbean on one side, 
the turbulent Atlantic on the other, 
and the British Virgin Islands visible 
in the distance. 

St. Croix has large sugar estates in 
its southern part, where there are fer- 
tile plains in contrast to the mountain- 
ous northern part of the island. We 
visited the shop in Christiansted where 
Alexander Hamilton clerked as a boy. 
I was thrilled at “discovering” the Salt 
River, where Columbus landed in 1493. 

Now that I am back in the turmoil 
of city existence, these color-saturated 
islands sometimes seem unreal. But 
my memories are more than 
of mind.” My color slides assure me 
of that. 


sionist 


are two 


phones; 


“a State 


THERE’S MORE TO 
SEE AND DO! 


Plan now to spend delightful summer vacation 
hours in lovely old Virginia . . . the land with the 
charm of the past and the conveniences of the present 
. . . the land of wondrous mountain splendor, historic 
glories, natural wonders and gay seashore resorts. 
From the blue Atlantic to the majestic mountain peaks 
of the storied Blue Ridge Mountains through the 
glorious historic Shenandoah Valley — you'll find 
more things to do and see for a never to be forgotten 


White House of the Confederacy 
at Richmond 


vacation in Virginia. 

FUN FOR EVERY BUDGET — There's vacation fun in 
Virginia to fit every budget plan. Reasonable rates at 
Virginia's fine motels, hotels, mountain and seashore 
resorts. You'll find that there’s more fun for your 


money in Virginia! 


Spectacular Caverns 
and Famous Natura! Bridge 


DEPARTMENT OF 
CONSERVATION AND DEVELOPMENT 
Room 849, 914 Capitol St. 
Richmond 19, Virginia 


Come to Virginia during 
Garden Week, April 25-May 2 


- WRITE FOR FREE PICTORIAL BOOKLET 


MOTION PICTURES ON VIRGINIA AVAILABLE . 


And how! Ontario's 52 fun-filled 
Playgrounds have so much to offer. 
There's bouting, tennis, golf, fishing— 
ali in a frienaly “foreign” setting that 
adds to the fun. And what glorious 
evenings! . . . slipping over moonlit 
waters in a canoe ... dancing under a 
canopy of stars. Why don't you plan a 
memorable vacation in Ontario—fill 
out the coupon below NOW! 


CANADA'S 
VACATION PROVINCE 


Having a WONDERFUL TIME 


TRAVEL TIPS 
* Ontario is within easy driving distance 


* Liberal customs exemptions let you take home 
lots of things duty-free 
* Miles and miles of toll free super highways 


ONTARIO TRAVEL 
22-X PARLIAMENT BLDGS., TORONTO 2, ONT. 


Please send me free guide map and 64-page 
illustrated booklet about Ontario. 


STREET 


sar inating Spanish ity. 


Switzer- 


4 Gwe travelto all) nope, 


Spain, Italy, Germany, France, England, 


anywhere in Europe is less than a 


land, Belgium 
day away from New York via SABENA Belgian 
Airlines’ luxurious DC-$’s-—world’s finest airliners. 


Take the trip of a lifetime—vo before the summer 
tourist season rush. Fares are lower—now until 
the end of March. 

SABENA provides true continental service, down 
to the minutest detail, on its fast transatlantic 
airliners—you'll be delighted with the excellent 
served with finest wines and champagnes 


meals, 
Roomy, well-appointed berths at slight extra cost 
The SABENA System reaches the 71 principal cities 


of Eurove, the Near East and Africa 
For complete details and ea see your Travel Agent, or 


Belgvem 


Tourist Service 
in the SABENA manner 
‘ mimiful tray 
offers tr 


| an be sure af the EN IRLINES ; 
fly SARENA 422 Madison Ave , New York 17 

| Chicago ¢ Detroit ¢ San Franciseo ¢ Los Angeles ¢ Washington ¢ Dallas ¢ Miami 
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| Write Today for Free 64 Page Illustrated Booklet 


Oupons are on pages 86, 88, 94, 96, 98, 100, 1 


y. 


02, 104. 


TWA AIR wens EDUCATION SERVICE. Please send me 
Grades; [) Time and Aviation for Secondary Schools 


Aviation 


(FREE to 


tary and Secondary schoo! children 


in the Elementar 
Teachers Only 


Materials des aad to help teach the functions and results of air transportation to Elemen- 


INS. 927 
Street or 
City Zone State 3-53 
a AIR FRANCE. Please send me information regarding Air France fliah’s to Europe and ali 
the world 
INS. 422 
Name 
Street or 
City Zone State 3-53 
oe SABENA BELGIAN AIRLINES. Please send me information about your De Luxe and 
re Tourist Class Services to Europe, and other data which will be helpful in planning my 
trip 
INS. 404 
Street or R.0 
City Zone State 3-53 
CANADIAN GOVERNMENT TRAVEL BUREAU. Please send me your illustrated book, 
ada, Vacations Unlimited 
01-2-03-53-02 
INS. 169 
Name 
Street or R.0 
b City Zone State 3-53 
i BRITIS!4 AND IRISH RAILWAYS. Please send free illustrated folders, maps and other 
material, with details of special tickets available for American visitors to Britain 
INS. 488 
ae 
& Street or 
: City Zone State 3-53 
PRENC!i NATIONAL RAILROADS. Please send copy of “RAILROAD MAP of FRANCE 
and EUROPE fully iustrated in color. 
INS. 235 
street of 
Pa City Zone State 3-53 
r MISSOURI STATE DIV or RESOLRCES & DEV., Dept. C-346. Please send me your new 
¥ illustrated booklet with full information on the vacation pleasures to be enjoyed in Mis- 
sour! on thrifty budget 

4 = INS. 165 
GP 

‘ City Zone State 3-53 
- UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO, Dir. Summer Session. Please send me complete information 
about ummer School at the University of Colorado; () Summer Workshop. (See ad- 
vertisements on Pages 8 and 80.) 
INS. 166 
oe City Zone State 3-53 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, Dean Summer Session. Please send me helpful complete 
" bulletin on the Summer Session at the University of Minnesota. 
* = INS. 74 


Street or R.0 
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Dear Miss Owen: 

The editorial by Rabbi Philip 5S. 
Bernstein (January, page 41) left’ me 
confused. For years | have been 
entrating on emphasizing ways in 
which we are alike. It seems too bad to 
return to the old idea of emphasizing 
our differences. Surely you do not ad- 
vocate such a policy... 

Theresa Novach, Illinois 


very 


Not emphasizing, but understand- 
ing differences is the keynote of Dr. 
Bernstein's message. To completely 
ignore differences is to shut yourself 
in an ivory tower with littl aware- 
ness of what is going on in the world. 
The more we understand something 
the less disturbed we are when we 
meet it. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen 

When | received my Instructor, I 
placed the picture of Benjamin Franklin 
on the bulletin board. You will be inter- 
ested in the discussion that resulted 
with my fifth-graders. The question was 
raised about child labor by a boy who 
has repeated two grades and is resentful 
beeause he cannot leave school. He 
thinks he could learn lots more in a 
garage as a helper and be earning mon- 
ey at the same tir A girl said that 
compulsory education is all the fault of 
the labor unions. At the beginning, the 
children seemed to look upen school as 
an obligation. not a privilege. lt took 
considerable discussion to change their 
minds ... 


Mary Elliot, Georgia 


That's one of the hazards of free 
education, Mary. Its up to every 
teacher to see that children enjoy and 
appreciate their educat 
tunities. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen 

Our sixth-grade class read about the 
photoelectric cell in) your magazine 
(January, page 46). We visited a super 
market where the doors open by use of 
photoelectric cells. What we want to 
know is, do elevators have photoelectric 
cells? Is that why an elevator operator 
puts her hand out before she closes the 
door? 


Dick Barnhouse, Pennsylvania 
Dick’s question set our researchers 
towork. In case you wonder too: ves, 
many elevators are equipped with 
photoelectric cells. However, the sys- 
tem of having the operator extend 
her hand before closing the door is a 
safety gesture, not necessarily con- 
nected with photoelectric cells. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

In the January “Day by Day” (page 
73) Miss Hackett speaks of living near 
a “novelty mill.” What does she mean? 

Lucy L. White, Connecticut 


From her article we are sure she 
means ai mill that manufactures 
wooden objects. However, you will 
find that serap materials can be ob- 

i from mills of many varieties. 
Serap materials are just coming into 
their own in elementary classrooms. 


Dear Miss Owen: 

I would like to see an article in The 
Instructor concerning the publica 
the new Bible. Surely this is a universal 


subject. If we teach children the story 
of Gutenberg printing the Bible orig- 
inally why shouldn't they know about 
this new Bible? 

Melody Sasserman, Arkansas 


w k teachers wanting infor- 
mation on the new Bible can easily 
find articles in general magazines and 
Sunday School literature to cover the 


subject. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen: 
In the February Instructor, you stat- 


ed that several teachers had asked 
where to get a recording of “Rise Up. 
Shepherd, an’ Foller.”” and that you 


knew of none. This carol is recorded 
in Album 22, called “American Folk 
Songs,” to accompany the enlarged edi- 
of the song book Together We 


Sing. Both album and book may be ob- 
tained from Follett Publishing Com- 
pany, Chicago, Illinois. 


dson, Minnesota 


Margaret A. Gudmutr 


Thanks very much, Margaret. And 
an orchid te the Follett: Publishing 
Company! 


* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

Yippee! The coupons are back the 
way they were before. Why did you 
change them in the first place? 

Helen Carlson, Oklahoma 


We thought we were making it 
easier for you but apparently we 
. As soon as we saw our error 
we quickly corrected it. O.K.? 


* 


Dear Miss Owen 
have much snow here in the 
Our little school across the 
road has three pupils this year, inelud- 
ing the teacher's boy, Daniel. Dani 
and his mother come many lonely miles 
by jeep up an old logging road. So far 
they've made it, even through 16 inches 
of soft snow. 
Harriett Crank, Washington 


Cascades. 


The Cascades snow has outshone 
Dansville’s by inches! You may re- 
member that Miss Crank is the au- 
thor of “Blessing Day.” a play print- 
ed in The Instructor, November 1952. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

The audio-visual supplement is the 
most helpful feature that has appeared 
in the magazine to date .. . 

Margaret McElroy, Oregon 


Cancel my subseription. If [ want to 
read audio-visual articles will sub- 
scribe to an audio-visual magazine. 

Gertrude Davidson, Lowa 


The audio-visual supplement gave me 
many new ideas. Best of all was the 
article on the flannel board. Why don’t 
you run more flannel-board projects in 
the magazine? 

Patricia Patterson, Texas 


Mr. Schofield’s article on free materi- 
als was very helpful. I have already sent 
to many of the sources. 

Vernon Watson, New York 


Many other letters accompany the 
orders for reprints. ere are still a 
few ts available. Remember 
you are entitled to one free of charge 
and others at five cents eac' 
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HALF the time! 


@ Flo-master is news! Exciting news! 


Thousands of letters have been received from 


teachers praising this new “miracle” pen with DNLY S CHEDULE 


the felt tip. And at Teachers’ Conventions the 
Flo-master booth is the center of attraction. Arithmetic: P32 Wet! ot board 


The Flo-master turns out flash cards, 
posters, maps, charts and scores of other 
visual aids in a fraction of the time formerly ‘ 
required. It does many other jobs too! In nglish: 
fact there are more than 100 uses* for the 
Flo-master in schools. It writes on anything— . 
leather, wood, metal, all grades of paper — Reading: 
even on the blackboard. 


It works like a fountain pen. No messing 
with brushes, paints, crayons —no dipping 
of pens or brushes into ink bottles, no clean- 
ing up afterwards. 


Thin lines or broad lines—up to % in. 4 
wide (with 4 sizes of interchangeable felt A FEW USES 


tips) — heavy or light— the flow of ink valve- OF THE FLO- teil 


controlled with the pressure of your fingers. 
Flo-master Inks—in eight colors—are instant- 


drying, waterproof, smudge-proof. Available BY 
at stationers or school supply houses. | = 


SO EASY TO FILL... 
Simply fill the Flo-master 


as you would a cigarette eaves 
lighter. No mess, no fuss, ecneincaigoneee 

no bother. No rubber sack 
—no “eye-dropper”. 


© te master School Bulletin 
illustrates scores o 
ways teaclicrs are 
: using the Flo-master 
/ in schoolroom 
instruction and 
activities. Write for 
your copy to 
& 
"153 West Bird The “Miracle” Pen with the FELT TIP 


153 West 23rd St., 
New York 11, N. Y. 


SEE US AT THE CONVENTIONS OF THE A.A.S.A. AND THE N.C.E.A. 
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Any way you figure it—Revere Tape 
Recording increases classroom efficiency! 
Adds interest to every subject—records 
lectures and interesting facts with a 
minimum of effort. Designed for 
portability, Revere goes anywhere with 
ease—from class to class, school 
to school. And you'll find the Revere 
Tape Recorder costs only slightly more 
than a good typewriter. See it in use— 
and be convinced. 


. 


The New REVERE 


Now Revere brings you performance and high fidelity tonal 
quality heretofore obtainable only in costly professional broad- 
cast equipment. Note these outstanding features: 


“Balanced Tone” Control — 
provides professional high fi- 
delity tonal quality. 

Exclusive Index Counter— 
permits instant location of any 
part of recorded reel. 

Automatic Key-Controls— 


record, play or stop recorder 
instantly. 


REVERE CAMERA COMPANY 


High-Speed Forward and Re- 
wind Lever—excludes back- 
lash and tearing of tape. 

Extra Economy—full two-hour 
play on each 7 inch reel of eras- 
able, re-usable tape. May be 
used for PUBLIC ADDRESS 
SYSTEM. 


« CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 


“TAPE RECOR 


and for sound movies 
--- REVERE 
SOUND PROJECTOR 


Model T-700—Complete with microphone, radio 
attachment cord, 2 reels (one with tape) and carry- 
ing case $225 
Model TR-800— Same as above with built-in 
radio $277.50 
Other Famous Revere Models 

T-500— DeLuxe, 2-hour play $179.50 
TR-600— DeLuxe, built-in radio $234.50 
‘T-100—Standard, 1-hour play 

TR-200—Standard, built-in radio 


Hear your educational films at their best! The Revere 


lomm Sound Projector provides “theatre tone” 
with sharp picture projection! A-B-C simplicity; 


light 33-pound portability. Incomparable Revere 


styling. With speaker-carrying case and cord, take-up 


reel, 1600’ extension arm, instructions—$325.00 
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